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Art. I.—Histoire de mon Temps: Mémoires du Chaneelier 
Pasquier. Tome premier. Paris: 1893, 


Hsrorx verified the dying remark of Vergniaud: the 
French Revolution devoured its children. Some waifs 
and strays, indeed, of the tempest which swept over France 
and old Europe remained prominent after it had spent its 
force: the Comte d’Artois saw the Monarchy of July; the 
Due de Chartres became the aged Louis Philippe; Sieyés 
lived to behold his celebrated work give place to constitutions 
not more durable; Barére died, a mouchard, in extreme old 
age; Lafayette and Talleyrand exceeded the allotted span of 
years; Soult witnessed the approach of the Second Empire. 
But, to speak generally, the leading men of France, for the 
period from 1789 to 1815, disappeared almost in the strength 
of manhood: Mirabeau vanished before the 10th of August ; 
Danton and Robespierre perished in the Reign of Terror ; 
few of the satellites of Napoleon’s throne saw his remains 
placed in the Invalides; the gigantic figure of the Emperor 
himself filled for a few years only the stage of events. 

A notable exception to this order of facts occurs in the 
case of the distinguished man the record of whose life and 
extraordinary time we have placed at the head of this 
article. Duc Pasquier—this was the name familiar to those 
who knew the Paris of fifty years ago—had attained the 
estate of man before the Revolution broke out, and played 
a part, more or less conspicuous, in the public life of 
France during the next six decades. He had made his 
mark in the Parliament of Paris before the States-General 
met; he was a spectator of the Revolution in its various 
phases; he narrowly escaped the fatal axe after the fall of 
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the Gironde; he witnessed Vendémiaire and the 18th 
Brumaire ; and, having beheld the transformation wrought 
by the Consulate in the political and social order of France, 
he took office under Napoleon’s Government when the Empire 
seemed secured by <Austerlitz. Though he served his 
master loyally and well, he attached himself to the cause of 
the Bourbons, like many who had not forgotten the Monarchy; 
and after the triumph of the Restoration in 1815 he gradu- 
ally rose to high eminence in the State. He was Keeper of 
the Seals in Talleyrand’s short-lived ministry, and President 
of the House of Deputies; and when Decazes acceded to 
power he was named Minister of Foreign Affairs, his ten- 
dencies having been always liberal. Soon after this event 
he was raised to the peerage; but during the reign of 
Charles X. he seems to have taken little part in politics, 
though he opposed the disastrous measures that overturned 
the throne. He became a leading statesman after the 
Revolution of July, was made President of the Chamber of 
Peers, and in 1837 received the title of Duc and the 
supreme position of Chancellor of France. Duc Pasquier 
retired from public affairs when 1848 convulsed France once 
more; but he beheld the rise of the Second Empire, and 
survived until it had begun to decline, for he died as late 
as 1862. His venerable figure is still remembered by those 
who can recall the best days of the parliamentary history of 
France, and he has been aptly described as the French 
Lyndhurst. 

This volume is the first of a series which records the ex- 
periences of Duc Pasquier during his eventful and protracted 
life.* It comprises the period from the author’s childhood 
to the invasion of Russia in 1812, and thus embraces the 
close of the old régime in France, the Revolution and its 
tragic scenes, and the chief part of the reign of Napoleon. 
It has been well edited by the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier ; 
and we have read with much interest this important part of 
what Pasquier has called the ‘ History of his Time,’ eschew- 
ing the hackneyed title of memoirs. The book, however, is 
not in a true sense a history. Occasionally, indeed, it 
throws fresh light on incidents of an age of wonders, and it 
corrects, in places, the views of some French historians. But 
it makes no pretensions to the exhaustive research and the 





* This volume has already been followed by a second, which 
includes the fall of the Empire and the Restoration, to which we shall 
refer on a future occasjon, 
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elaborate judgements of a complete narrative, and it really 
belongs to the class of works in which French literature is 
especially rich—personal reminiscences, and reflections on 
them. From this point of view its value is great. The 
author brings before us, in a hundred passages, and illus- 
trates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of an 
extraordinary time; he gives us vivid and thoughtful 
sketches of the First Empire and its stirring events, and he 
adds to our information respecting parts of the Imperial 
Government still but little explored. His description of the 
aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves 
attention; his picture of the Revolution and its terrible 
scenes is true and lifelike; his portraits of Napoleon 
and the Bonaparte family, and of most ot the leading 
personages around his throne, are well designed and for 
the most part correct; and his estimate of the Consular 
and Imperial régime is that of a wise and impartial observer. 
The most original part of the book is Pasquier’s account of 
the administrative system and of the internal police of the 
French Empire, with which he had a great deal to do. 
This is curious, significant, and instructive, and it illustrates 
the nature of the rule of Napoleon. The opinions of the 
author, we ought to add, are usually recorded with a calm- 
ness of view and a sense of equity not often found in French 
writers at this period; and his judgements on men and 
things are, as a rule, sound, though not meant to be com- 
plete and final. In one respect he has followed the late 
Mr. Greville’s method: he has recorded his ideas on passing 
events as these impressed themselves on his mind at once, 
and he has not changed them as his experience grew or as 
his knowledge became enlarged. The result is clearness, 
freshness, and vivid description; but it should also be said 
that, like Greville, Pasquier is usually sober and wise in the 
conclusions he forms. He is, however, very inferior to 
Greville in the knowledge of politics and public affairs which 
can be acquired only in a free state ; for example, he is often 
greatly in error as to the relations of France with foreign 
Powers and as to contemporaneous events in Europe—a sig- 
nificant proof of the state of ignorance to which even well- 
informed Frenchmen were reduced under a despotism that 
carefully suppressed truth. 

Etienne Denis Pasquier was born in 1767 of an ancient 
family of the noblesse de la robe, for centuries established 
in the province of Maine. His grandfather, who attained 
the highest seat in the magistracy of the Parliament of 
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Paris, was a distinguished lawyer of the old-fashioned type, 
wedded to the traditions and faiths of the past; the influence 
of Voltaire, a schoolfellow and friend, and of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, made no impression on his 
tenacious nature, and he steadily followed the ways of his 
order, unconscious of a world that was changing around him. 
He had taken part in the prosecutions of Lally and Labarre ; 
and a curious letter of Voltaire contained in this volume 
proves, if it is to be believed, that the satirist’s protests 
against the iniquities of these trials were not genuine. The 
father of Pasquier was also enrolled in the Parliament as a 
Councillor of the Grand Chambre, and the child was thus, 
so to speak, cradled in the midst of ideas and associations 
representihg the order and feudal state of the old régime. 
Like most of the distinguished men of that day, Etienne 
was brought up and formed in boyhood by priests. Molé 
and Arnauld—each to become eminent—were at the seminary 
of Juilly among his mates. We find in these pages a charm- 
ing account of the vie de province of this period, much the 
same as that of Montesquieu at La Bréde, or of Talleyrand 
in his boyhood at Chalais. The Pasquiers held a barony 
and a seigneurial domain, and when the Parliament rose for 
its legal vacations, the father and grandfather of the future 
chancellor set off from Paris for their lands at Coulans, and 
spent their summer in the ancient town of Le Mans. Here 
they received the welcome of vassals and tenants, untainted 
as yet by the Jacobin creed; assisted inferior magistrates in 
local lawsuits, or acted as arbiters in the disputes of neigh- 
bours ; and joined in a round of social pleasures distinguished 
for brilliancy and felicitous taste. The Bishop of Mans, 
then a gay man of the world, but afterwards one of the 
fiercest of émigrés, and the noble officers of the garrison of 
Le Mans, were prominent ornaments of these festive meet- 
ings, the last bright glimpses of an order of things that 
France will never behold again. 

Young Pasquier entered, in his seventeenth year, on his 
apprenticeship for the magisterial office; he was to tread in 
the path of his judicial ancestors. The Parliament of Paris 
had safely escaped the violence of the aged Maupeou, and, 
though not what it had once been, still held an imposing 
place in the State; and Pasquier looked forward to a digni- 
fied life of hard work and wealth as a noble of the gown. 
Yet Rousseau’s influence was already powerful in the 
Conservative ranks of the legal bodies ; the youth was given 
the ‘ Contrat Social’ to read, as a law student would now open 
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Blackstone ; and doctrines fatal to the existing order of 
things had penetrated even the chief seats of justice. 
Pasquier naturally fell into the ways of the times; saw a 
good deal of the high life of Paris, in which the old distine- 
tions of rank and caste were being rapidly swept away ; and 
launched into dissipations and pleasures, which a candidate 
for the post of counsellor would have thought ruinous fifty 
years before. His picture of a state of society, which a 
student of the age observes, with profound and pathetic 
interest, gay with bright delusions on the verge of the 
abyss, decomposed, corrupt, and yet radiant with hope, 
tricked out in false philosophy and sentimental foolishness, 
and all unconscious of its coming doom, is impressive, and 
mournful, if not striking; he thus dwells on the splendours 
of old Paris in its still half-feudal and royal aspect :— 


‘TI have seen the pomp of the Empire; since the Restoration I wit- 
ness the rise and development of increasing wealth ; but nothing, in 
my judgement, has been equal to the glories of Paris during the years 
between the Peace of 1783 and 1789. Beautiful mansions were being 
built in the Quarter of the Marais and in the Ile Saint-Louis. What is 
the Faubourg St. Germain of to-day compared with the Faubourg St. 
Germain of those times? And, as far as the display of luxurious 
wealth, those who can recall the reviews of the period, the races of 
Longchamps, or even the look of the boulevards, must think the crowd 
of carriages, with their teams of two, four, or six horses, each more 
magnificent than the other, which filled these places of public meeting, 
infinitely superior to the files of coaches and cabs, interspersed with a 
few graceful equipages, that at present occupy the same spaces.’ 


The spectator of the grandeurs of Napoleon, too, made 
this remark, in exact accord with a remark of the exile of 
St. Helena :— 


‘When I interrogate my reason and conscience as to what the France 
of 1789 would have been if the Revolution had not broken out; if the 
ten years of destruction it gave birth to had not passed over a noble 
country; if St. Domingo, for instance, had continued to yield us its 
treasures ; and if progressive reforms had not been arrested by a great 
catastrophe, I am convinced that France, without the Revolution, would 
have been, as I am writing at this moment, more wealthy and powerful 
than she is to-day.’ 


The want of true political insight, to be detected in many 
parts of this book, appears in Pasquier’s rather shallow 
estimate of the characteristics of the old régime in France. 
He looks at an order of things about to perish, and essen- 
tially out of joint and decaying, with a contented optimism 
that seems to us blindness; and he cannot interpret the 
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signs of the times. He dwells on the increase of wealth in 
France, on her rapid progress in science and art, and on the 
improvement of her administrative system, as proofs that 
she enjoyed good government; and he all but adopts the 
absurd view that the nation rebelled because it was too 
blessed by fortune, because it was infected by a bad 
philosophy. He does not reflect how virtue had gone out 
from the Monarchy, and all that belonged to it; how the 
chief powers in the State had been long in conflict in the 
sight of a discontented people; how the institutions of 
France had become obsolete and opposed to the ideas of the 
age; how, under centralised despotism that effaced liberty, 
invidious distinctions of class prevailed; and how in every 
part of the frame of society there were symptoms of deep- 
seated disease. One feature, indeed, of the old régime—the 
scepticism, the luxury, the sentimental silliness, and the 
vice that pervaded the high life of Paris—he clearly sees, and 
notes the effects; but he does not perceive that this most 
grave evil was but a sign of the complete absence of 
political activity, of the sense of duty, of true patriotism in 
the ruling orders. This réswmé only touches the surface of 
things :— 

‘ The Court, corrupt, and believing in nothing, was composed of the 
descendants of the noblest houses of France, but it contained many 
parvenus raised by favour and not by service to the State; the lofti- 
ness of the pretensions of these people was in the inverse ratio of 
their merits, and their insolent pride had made them odious. Idleness, 
and the want of money, had caused many scandals; the memoirs of the 
day are full of them, and I need not dwell on the subject; unhappily, 
in a country like France, the Court alone cannot be corrupt, and, fora 
long time, the relations between Versailles and Paris had been too 
frequent and too intimate not to render the example of the one all 
powerful for the other. Shall I describe how the arrogant luxury that 
displayed itself in public places led to the ruin of whole families? 
Were I to launch into anecdotes, I should be deemed a mere satirist. 
Enough to say, that when I entered the great world, I was introduced, 
so to speak, in parallels, to the wives and the mistresses of kinsfolk 
and friends. I spent the evening of Monday with one class, and that 


of Tuesday with the other; and I was only eighteen, and belonged to 
a family of the magistracy.’ 


In 1787, when in his twentieth year, Pasquier became a 
Councillor of the Grand Chambre, and took part in the 
eventful scenes which heralded the rapid fall of the Parlia- 
ment. That body still contained many eminent jurists and 
advocates of a high order, as coming events were soon to 
show; but it was full of enthusiasts fed on Rousseau and 
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on the philosophy of the new age; and its leading per- 
sonages were not wise or able. Pasquier describes fairly 
the foolish contest, fatal to both, between the Court and the 
Parliament, and distributes justly the blame they deserved ; 
he condemns the recklessness of Brienne and Lamoignon 
and the spurious liberalism of the mass of his colleagues. 
He tells us that he feared the approach of a second Fronde 
in what he saw before him; and, with a strength of 
character honourable to a mere youth, he steadily took the 
side of the few Conservatives, for the most part aged men, 
who dreaded the future. It was a significant mark of the 
times that the greatest names in the peerage of France, 
called by Carlyle ‘the Anglo-maniac Dukes,’ were arrayed 
against the Court and the Minister; their influence on the 
young nobles of the gown was immense :— 

‘In 1787, almost all the distinguished peers, those who combined the 
highest rank with fine and cultivated intelligence, were in opposition 
in the Parliament. It has been impossible for me to forget what a 
potent attraction guides like these had on the junior magistrates. They 
found themselves associated with these illustrious names, with these 
great reputations, and everyone knows how the spirit of party unites, 
and even confounds, conditions of rank and class. An intimacy so 
seductive, and so unexampled, easily turned many heads.’ 


When the demand for the States-General had become in- 
tense, the Parliament, with a false sentiment, repeatedly seen 
in French Assemblies—history will never forget August 4— 
abandoned thoughtlessly its time-honoured rights, and con- 
tributed to its own destruction :— 

‘ The instant that our interests were evidently in question, we thought 
that nothing could be finer than to sacrifice them to what we deemed 
the public good. Generous sentiments took possession of us, and we 
could not be restrained.’ 


Yet, with a sudden and inconsiderate turn of opinion, 
the Parliament tried to annul the influence of the Tiers 
Etat—that is, of the nation—-when the States-General were 
about to meet, by declaring for the antiquated form of 
1614. It was too late to check an overwhelming tide; and, 
as we know, the Parliament lost all authority, and the 
Monarchy was deprived of what would have been a support 
in the Revolution already at hand :— 

‘I perfectly recall to mind the deliberations that took place on this 
occasion ; they bore quite a new character; there was no more pre- 
cipitation or enthusiasm, no efforts or results of eloquence; we 
reasoned calmly, a dark veil seemed spread over the Assembly. Its 
importance had disappeared; nobody cared for it; it had ceased to 
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carry weight. The States-General were in the immediate future, and 
the thoughts of all turned in this direction.’ 


Pasquier’s comments on the Revolution, in its first phases, 
do not require particular notice. He saw the fall of the 
Bastille, and describes the scene as less striking than 
tradition records ; he was in the company of a queen of the 
theatre, a favourite of many of the great ladies of the day— 
such was the confusion of orders and ranks in Paris. He 
witnessed the miserable plight of the Royal Family, when, 
after the fatal days of October, they were dragged by the 
mob from Versailles to the Tuileries ; and he beheld Lafayette 
and the National Guards in their brief hour of ill-deserved 
triumph. Throughout this period he lived at a club in 
which men opposed in politics still met; but, though a 
Royalist of decided views, he seems to have thought the 
Monarchy in no danger, after the National Assembly had 
made it a shadow. The cause of the King, he maintains, 
was by no means hopeless, even after the disastrous return 
from Varennes: the people of Paris, the National Guard, 
and the army wished, for different reasons, that the sove- 
reign should remain in the capital; and his flight discon- 
certed the popular leaders :— 

‘The citizens had always considered the presence of the King in 
their midst a guarantee against the perils and the vengeance that might 
threaten them. Nearly the whole National Guard added to this senti- 
ment a genuine regard for the person of the King and of his family, 
which they had the honour to approach, during two years, an honour 
of which the Parisian bourgeois was still very sensible. In all this 
there were many difficulties in the way of the revolutionists, and they 
did not know what to do or whom to trust. The army gave them not 
less anxiety. Little was needed to change the feelings of the soldiery ; 
when they saw the King among them they might become Royalists, and 
even passionately so.’ 

Pasquier was not blind to the tremendous mistakes made 
on all sides from 1789 to 1791. He condemns the levity 
and vanity of Lafayette and his followers—curiously enough 
he does not refer to Mirabeau, the only true statesman in 
the Assemb]y—but he is still more severe on the imbecility 
of the Court, on the recklessness of the aristocratic faction 
who thought they saw their chance in promoting anarchy, 
and, above all, on the unpatriotic émigrés. He thus de- 
scribes this mad and short-sighted policy :-— 


‘In ’89, in 90, and ’91, in the case of some a real danger to be 
avoided ; in the case of a few genuine enthusiasm ; in the case of many 
@ point of honour observed without discussion; in the case of the 
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great majority fashion and good manners; in the case of all, or 
nearly all, hopes aroused by the most foolish correspondence, and by 
the intrigues of ambitious men, who thought they would improve their 
fortunes—this it was which carried away this mass of Frenchmen, at 
the time so confident, since then so much to be pitied.’ 


The Revolution, as many have remarked, destroyed the 
amenities of the old régime. 


‘The year 1789 witnessed the disappearance of that ease and grace of 
social life which had been so long the charm of France. Quarrels of 
politics, fierce discussions, angry passions troubled society, and soon 
dissipated its elements. One would not understand the manners of 
that day if it were not borne in mind what a share women had in these 
agitations. Their influence was usually seen in the distinctive and 
dominant colours of the cockades they wore.’ 


The young magistrate gave proof of wisdom and fore- 
thought on one notable occasion that concerned his order. 
He urged that the protest made by the Parliament on its 
supersession should be made public; and had his advice been 
followed, one of the most hideous crimes of the Reign of 
Terror would not have occurred. Pasquier seems not to 
have felt alarm at the progress of the Revolution in 
France until the self-denying ordinance of 1791 had placed 
the Legislative Assembly in the seat of the National, and 
had handed the nation over to enthusiasts and fools. He 
thus sketches the rhetoricians of the Gironde :— 


‘Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Boyer, Fonfréde, and all of them, 
were passionately excited at the prospect of the success they saw in 
view ; and they did not conceal from me, though introduced to them 
as a sincere Royalist, their Republican ideas, if not their designs. I was 
struck with the folly of their theories. The eloquence of Vergniaud 
broke out in his conversation, and seemed to me destined to become the 
most formidable weapon of his party. I was surprised to observe with 
what profound disdain these personages treated their predecessors of the 
Constituent Assembly ; how they regarded them as people of narrow 
views, and of prejudices, who had never succeeded in turning circum- 
stances to advantage.’ 


This volume does not add much to our knowledge respect- 
ing the events that immediately followed. Pasquier witnessed 
the scene of June 20, and but for an accident would have 
been slain with the defenders of the throne on August 10. 
He dwells on the weakness of the Assembly, on the vapour- 
ing and tongue-valiant speech of Lafayette, and on the 
short-sighted folly of the Court party, all concurring to 
throw the rein to the vile mob of Paris. The following, 
revealing the thoughts of the clique at the Tuileries, un- 
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happily backed by the ill-fated Queen, is significant and 
true :— 


‘The most serious and ablest men of this set lost precious time in 
obscure and insignificant intrigues, and tried tc huy a few of the deputies 
with money. Others thought that, because they had unexpectedly 
escaped the 20th of June, they had nothing more to fear if they kept 
on their guard. Many, besides, were such fools as to believe that it 
was merely a passing trouble, and looked to Brunswick and the assist- 
ance he had promised as at hand; a little patience only was needed.’ 


Pasquier was not in Paris during the revolting frenzy of 
the massacres of September and of the rejoicings for Valmy. 
He returned, however, with his father to assist Malesherbes 
at the mock trial of the ill-fated King, and tells us how the 
undaunted advocate looked forward to an acquittal up to 
the last moment. He was present at the scene of the death 
of Louis XVI. :— 


‘The crowd which surrounded the carriage closed round me, bore me 
along to the place of execution, and placed me, so to speak, in front of 
the scaffold. Ibeheld the appalling spectacle. The crime had been 
hardly accomplished, when a cry of “ Vive la Nation!” rose from the 
foot of the guillotine; it was repeated by the bystanders, it passed 
through the crowd. This cry was followed by silence, most wonderful 
and most profound. Shame, horror, und fear already hovered over 
the wide expanse. I passed over it a second time, carried along by 
the flood which had brought me thither. Everyone walked slowly, and 
scarcely ventured to look in his neighbour's face. The rest of the 
day was spent in deep stupor; it had spread over the whole city. I 
was obliged to go out twice, and found the streets deserted and silent. 
The assassins had lost their wonted daring ; the public grief made itself 
felt, and they quailed before it.’ 

The Reign of Terror was not complete until the dema- 
gogues in Paris had become supreme, and the Convention 
had acquiesced in the destruction of the Gironde. When 
Jacobinism had mastered France and the capital, and the 
revolutionary tribunals were in full swing, and revolution- 
ary committees, carrying out the behests of the Central 
Committee of Public Safety, had laid hands on thousands of 
foredoomed ‘ suspects,’ Pasquier fled from Paris, and found 
refuge in neighbouring villages, where he lay hid. Curiously 
enough he married during these evil days; and the first joys 
of his marriage were crossed by scenes which effaced the 
delights of newly wedded happiness. In his retreat he 
received the news of the arrest of the heads of the defunct 
Parliament, betrayed and denounced for their late secret 
protest; and his father ere long gave himself up to escape 
the agony of a life of suspense and fear :— 
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‘Outside the prisons, in fact, people were afraid to meet, to pay 
visits, to speak, nay, to look at each other. Such was the apprehension 
that anyone might put his neighbour in peril; kinsfolk, and even the 
most intimate friends, lived in a state of complete isolation. If a knock 
was heard at the door, it was at once thought that the Commissioners 
of the Revolutionary Committee had come to make arrests. On the 
other hand, when you were locked up, you, as it were, had returned to 
social existence; you were surrounded by relations and friends; you 
saw them without constraint, and conversed with them freely.’ 


Pasquier prudently kept out of the net of the spider, and 
remained with his young wife in hiding. Their adventures 
during the months that followed alike illustrate the cha- 
racter of the time and show how humanity could get the 
better of passion and folly. They were hunted from place 
to place by Jacobin spies; and Pasquier only escaped from 
the hands of a revolutionary committee of one of the wards 
of Paris through the intercession of a surgeon of Le 
Mans, an attendant of the once powerful family, who was 
soon to figure as one of the most audacious of the commis- 
sioners of the Conventional armies. He was sheltered, also, 
on other occasions, at the peril of their lives, by kind- 
hearted peasants; and he contrived to make his way to 
the provinces of the north, where for some months he was 
comparatively safe. He was, however, arrested at last at 
Amiens, and was thrown with Madame Pasquier into the 
prison of St. Lazare, one of the most crowded dungeons of 
that frightful period. The Reign of Terror, though its close 
was at hand, was now in its most atrocious phase; the work 
of the guillotine was made easy and rapid by informers told 
off to invent charges of ‘ aristocratic plots’ in the prisons ; 
and these emissaries of murder revelled in their power. 


‘Madame Pasquier and I were surrounded by relations and acquaint- 
ances, who did for us all the kind offices in their power. We were 
enjoying—as far as enjoyment was possible in such a cituation—the 
pleasure of these proofs of interest and kind feeling, when one of my 
brothers-in-law, looking out of the window, remarked, “ Ah! there is 
Pepin Desgrouettes on his beat; we must show ourselves; come along 
with us.” ‘“ Nay—why?” I was informed that he was the chief of the 
scoundrels whose abominable practices I have described ; they are called 
“‘ moutons,” the name in use in prison slang. Every afternoon he took 
a walk in the courtyard, and on these occasions he reviewed the flock 
he was to send in succession to the slaughter. It fared ill with anyone 
who seemed to keep aloof or to avoid his eye. The victim was at once 
marked down, and his place was assigned in the next death-roll.’ 


Thermidor brought these scenes of horror to an end, and 
Pasquier, with his wife, was released from bondage. This 
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volume scarcely alludes to the transformation of thought 
and feeling which passed over France at the sudden collapse 
of the tyranny of Robespierre, and the astonishing victories 
of the Republic; the reason, doubtless, was that Pasquier 
had no sympathy with the Talliens and Barras of the new 
régime, and had too many sorrows to feel the sense of 
gladness. His father had perished at Fouquier Tinville’s 
bidding with the other magistrates of a noble order, illus- 
trious, on the whole, in the history of France. The 
attitude of the victims at the bar of the Revolutionary 
Court sitting in the Halls of Justice, where they once pre- 
sided, is thus described :— 


‘ Their conscience, as magistrates, made them confident in the good- 
ness of their cause. The instant they found themselves in the presence 
of a tribunal, they could not separate the ideas of justice and a judicial 
sentence. Notwithstanding all they had seen and known, they could 
not bring themselves to recognise as assassins men seated on the bench 
they had long occupied.’ 


Pasquier took no part in the social carnival which rioted 
in Paris after Thermidor. He lived with his wife at a village 
near St. Germain, and made the acquaintance of Madame 
Beauharnais. He gives this account of the household of 
Joséphine, and evidently did not think her good company 
for his wife; her antecedents, in fact, had been more than 
doubtful :— 


‘The domestic arrangements of Madame Beauharnais had a certain 
display of luxury, as is often the case with Creoles ; there were super- 
fluities and a want of necessaries of life. Poultry, game, and rare 
fruits filled the kitchen—it was a time of extreme dearth—but with 
all this there was a deficiency of saucepans, of glasses, and of plates, and 
these were borrowed from our humble ménage. Our relations were 
limited to these neighbourly offices, though Madame Pasquier had 
known Madame Beauharnais before the Revolution.’ 


Pasquier bore arms, it would appear, against the Conven- 
tion in the Revolt of the Sections. His account of the 13th 
Vendémiaire is altogether different from that of other more 
formal historians; he says that the force of the Sections 
was 60,000 strong, and that of the Convention only 3,000 or 
4,000 ; and, what is much more important, that the French 
army was by no means on the side of the Government. We 
may possibly see in these facts, if true, a reason for the 
hesitation of Bonaparte to accept his command :— 

‘During the entire morning of the 13th, the Convention, surrounded 
by 60,000 Parisian bayonets, reigned only in the chiteau and the 
gardens of the Tuileries. Divisions were in its midst, and we had 
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partisans among its members, in a minority indeed, but of great value 
tous. It disposed of 3,000 or 4,000 men only, commanded, no doubt, 
by General Bonaparte; but behind these, let no one think it, the 
French army was not ranged.’ 


After the triumph of the Convention Pasquier kept aloof 
from the Directory, and spent little time in Paris. He did 
not see the coup d’état of Fructidor, but justly remarks that 
the philosophic clique which played into the hands of the 
Government had not the practical sense of Talleyrand and 
the men directed by Augereau and even by Hoche. Pasquier 
during this period lived much en province, and, like most of 
his order, felt the prying tyranny of the incapable Junta 
which held the reins of power. His ancestral lands had been 
taken from him, and he was threatened with deportation, 
and placed in danger by the iniquitous laws aimed at the 
wealthy and noble classes. In this state of things he 
welcomed the rise of Bonaparte, like a star on a sea of 
troubles ; and he rejoiced at Campo Formio without a 
thought of the iniquities that had led to the fall of Venice. 
He confirms the story that the Directors harboured designs 
against the life of Napoleon on the return of the victorious 
chief from Italy; the charge was repeated at St. Helena, 
and, if not probable, it is far from incredible. Pasquier asserts 
that the expedition to Egypt was not popular at any time in 
France ; it provoked ridicule at first, and then consternation ; 
and, contradicting every other writer, he maintains that the 
return of Bonaparte was not desired or welcomed :— 


‘Many people, apparently from a wish to magnify their hero, have 
laboured to represent him as eagerly wished for, and sought with im- 
patience. Inmy judgement, they have not told the truth, and have not 
produced the effect they aimed at. Boraparte, to my mind, showed 
more proof of greatness in arriving unexpected, and not looked after, 
in braving the mischances of a return that seemed a flight, in triumphing 


over the adverse opinions this return created, and in gaining supreme 
power within less than a month.’ 


Pasquier’s account of the 18th Brumaire, and of the 
establishment of the Consular Government, adds nothing to 


what is already known. He does justice to the dexterity 
and craft of Bonaparte :— 


‘ His conduct after his return to Paris was a marvel of ability. In 
the first place, he contrived to keep all parties in a state of such un- 
certainty as to his projects that, though something great was expected, 
it was kept in the dark to the last moment. Then he employed the art 
which he repeatedly employed afterwards, and which no one could employ 
so well; he made people of the most opposite opinions combine to 
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further his ends. . . . The first steps of Bonaparte (when First Consul) 
were admirable, by reason of the forethought, the sagacity, and the skill 
they gave proof of. He began with what was indispensable, and laid 
down the landmarks that indicated the road, and made it safe.’ 


We must pass over Pasquier’s rapid sketch of Marengo, 
of the events that led to Lunéville and Amiens, and of the 
settlement of France by the First Consul. It was the bright 
prime of the rule of Napoleon; history mournfully exclaims, 
*Osisic omnia,’ as she looks from 1800-1 to 1810-15. Of all 
the noble reforms of the Consular era, Pasquier thought the 
Concordat the most beneficent :— 


‘I was present at the ceremony when the Concordat was proclaimed 
at Notre-Dame. Bonaparte never, to my mind, was greater than on 
that day. It was the most brilliant victory that could be won from the 
Genius of the Revolution, and all those which succeeded it were, with- 
out a single exception, the consequences of this one. The delight of 
the immense majority of Frenchmen imposed silence on the discontented, 
even on the boldest of them. A multitude of people, who, before the 
success of the experiment, feared to disclose their real feelings, concealed 
them no longer; and it became evident that Bonaparte had read the 
hearts of men better than all those around him.’ 


There was much opposition to the Concordat, especially 
in the case of the theorists of 1789; but it is not generally 
known that the ill will it provoked in the army was so 
intense that a military plot was formed against the First 
Consul’s life. Pasquier asserts that Moreau, and even 
Lecourbe, were, at least, consenting to this design; and the 
conspiracy of the old army of the Sambre and Meuse, of 
which Marbot has left an account, was possibly a ramifi- 
cation of the same evil root. Napoleon’s hold on power was 
still insecure; and, in fact, he narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of Cadoudal’s band through the infernal machine. 
The instability, however, of the Consular throne, and even of 
the double peace of 1801-2, was not perceived by the keenest 
observers amidst the blaze of the military glory of France, and 
of her astonishing rise out of weakness and anarchy. The 
external aspect of the country presented a contrast in 1799 
and 1803 of the most wonderful kind :— 


‘It is impossible for those who were not eye-witnesses, before and 
after the 18th Brumuaire, to conceive what devastation the Revolu- 
tion wrought. To all the incidents of ruin which were due to acts of 
violence should be added those caused by sheer neglect during a period 
of nearly ten years. For instance, two or three of the great roads only 
were passable. There was, perhaps, not one which did not present 
points dangerous to travellers. As for intermediate communications, 
the greatest number of these were completely broken up. Navigation 
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had become impossible in rivers and canals. In every province the 
edifices dedicated to the public service, and the monuments which con- 
stitute the splendour of the State, were falling into ruin. It must 
be acknowledged that, if the work of destruction had been prodigiously 
rapid, that of restoration was not less so. Everything was undertaken 
at the same time, and was quickly executed. Not only was all that 
was needed for the requirements of the public restored throughout 
France, noble and most useful erections were designed, and, in many 
instances, were completed. ‘This was unquestionably one of the most 
brilliant sides of the Consular and Imperial régime.’ 


Like most Frenchmen, Pasquier is unjust to England in 
his comments on the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. His 
ignorance of the real state of foreign affairs, and especially 
of the spirit and power of this country, is conspicuous, also, 
in his absurd boast that the landing of 40,000 Frenchmen 
on the shores of Kent or Sussex would have subdued this 
island. Napoleon himself thought quite otherwise. He 
never believed that even his whole army, 160,000 strong, 
would have brought England under the yoke of conquest ; 
he reckoned on the sudden fall of a Tory Government, and 
the establishment of a Democratic Republic in its stead, to 
be directed at the bidding of France, like her Cisalpine and 
Batavian satellites—chimeras, indeed, but not the less sig- 
nificant. Pasquier, too, ought not to have repeated the 
falsehood, refuted by ample proof at the time, that British 
statesmen connived at attempts against Napoleon’s life; 
they had emissaries to stir up discontent in France, as he 
had emissaries to provoke a rising in Ireland, but the taint 
of blood never stained their hands. The following should 
not have been published :— 


‘It was, doubtless, the prospect of this immense danger which caused 
the British Ministry to give assistance, by all means in its power, to 
the attacks directed against the person of its formidable adversary. 
England thought herself justified in dealing with Bonaparte in a way she 
would have blushed to pursue in the case of the sovereign of Prussia or 
of Austria. She placed him, so to speak, out of the pale of right and 
law. It was a dangerous example to set to a man possessing enormous 
power, and known not to be scrupulous.’ 


The restoration of order in France, and the marked favour 
shown by the First Consul to the men of the old régime, 
and even to émigrés, had caused the remains of the noblesse 
to feel strong sympathy with the head of the State. 
Pasquier had settled in Paris, and saw with delight how the 
life of the Faubourg was renewed, and began its round of 
pleasure again; and, with others of his order, he looked 
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forward to office under the Consular Government. These 
aspirations were rudely dashed by the terrible fate of the 
Due d’Enghien, which recalled for a time the evil days of 
the Terror, and caused widespread indignation and alarm. 
We commented at length,* some years ago, on the incidents 
of the tragedy of Vincennes, and in glancing at the subject 
shall now confine ourselves to Pasquier’s narrative and the 
conclusions he formed. He examined the whole case with 
no ordinary care, and fully confirms, we regret to say, M. 
Welschinger’s charges against Talleyrand—charges, we must 
add, which Talleyrand’s Memoirs, in our judgement, do not 
in the least confute. From first to last Talleyrand, who in 
these years feared and hated the Bourbons, we cannot forget, 
urged Napoleon to perpetrate the deed of blood, Lebrun and 
Cambacérés faintly resisting :— 

‘ Talleyrand’s advice was to employ extreme measures against the 
Prince. M. Lebrun, the Third Consul, thought it enough to remark 
that the event would cause a terrible noise in the world. M. de Cam- 
bacérés entreated that nothing more should be done than to keep the 
Duc as a hostage for the safety of the First Consul.’ 


Talleyrand, too, there is much reason to believe, precipi- 
tated the mock trial and the execution at night—one of the 
foulest of judicial murders :— 


‘The Duc de Rovigo asserted that M. de Talleyrand, who had caused 
the arrest and the accusation of the Prince more than anyone else, was 
eager, above all things, for his condemnation and execution. He 
feared, up to the last moment, that the First Consul would relent, and 
was apprehensive of the influence of advice opposed to his own, and 
backed by the entreaties of Joséphine ; so, persisting in his intention 
to make Bonaparte and the Bourbons irreconcileable, he not only per- 
suaded him to permit of no delay in the sentence and its execution, but 
extorted from him the orders sent to Murat.’ 


Talleyrand knew beforeliand of the doom of the victim :— 


‘On the day of the arrest there was a ball at the Hotel de Luynes. 
M. de Talleyrand was a guest. Someone asked him in a low tone of 
voice, “ What will we do with the Duc d’Enghien?” He replied, 
“ He will be shot.”’ 


Nor did Talleyrand feel compunction for the crime :— 


‘When he saw the indignation to be read in the eyes of M. d’Haute- 
rive, ‘ What is the matter?” he said; “ your eyes are staring out of your 
head.” ‘ What isthe matter ?” retorted M. d’Hauterive; “ it should be 
the same with you if you have read the ‘ Moniteur.’ What a frightful 
thing!” “ Well, well,” answered M. de Talleyrand, “are you crazy? 
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Why should all this fuss be made? A conspirator is seized on the verge 
of the frontier, he is brought to Paris, and is shot—is that extra- 
ordinary ?”’ 


Réal, who arrived at Vincennes after the death of the 
Due, charged, it is alleged, by the First Consul expressly 
to interrogate the prisoner and to make a report, asserted 
that Talleyrand took care that the lips of the victim should 
be sealed, being afraid of ugly revelations against himself, 
This story, if correct, is full of significance :— 

‘M. Réal, always ready to find a conspiracy in everything, was jis- 
posed seriously to believe that great efforts were made to prevent aim 
entering into an inquiry from which he might have obtained informa- 
tion prejudicial to many, and even to powerful, people; and since he 
cordially detested M. de Talleyrand, being an old friend and creature of 
Fouché, he was inclined to suspect that M. de Talleyrand had done some 
treasonable act, that he had been in communication with the con- 
spirators, and that all this might have come out had the Prince been 
examined. According to M. Réal, it was likely enough that, to avert 
this danger, M. de Talleyrand contributed by his counsels, and some 
underhand maneeuvring, to accelerate the catastrophe.’ 


On the whole, little doubt can exist that Talleyrand was a 
chief instigator of the crime from beginning to end; and 
Napoleon repeatedly and publicly threw the blame on him. 
It may be, however, that in this matter he played a double 
part, as Fouché often did; and that he secretly tried to save 
the Duc, while he egged on his master to shed innocent 
blood. Pasquier gives us the following for what it may be 
worth ; but it really may be the unexplained reason why not 
only Louis XVIII. and the Comte d’Artois, but even 
D’Enghien’s parents, called Talleyrand a friend :— 


‘If we are to believe M. d’Hauterive, M. de Talleyrand gave the 
Duc de Bourbon evidence, satisfactory to the Duc, which clearly 
showed that, as soon as the arrest of the Due d’Enghien had been decided, 
he sent a courier to Madame de Rohan to inform her of the fact, and to 
supply her with the means of saving the Prince. The courier was 
delayed by an accident, or by illness, at Strasburg, and arrived too late. 
This having been shown, the Duc de Bourbon, according to M. 
d’Hauterive, restored M. de Talleyrand to his good graces.’ 


As for the share of the First Consul in this deed of 
wickedness, his correspondence and his will leave no doubt 
on the subject. He had resolved to mark down and destroy 
a Bourbon, in order to‘terrify the whole family ; and he did 
not hesitate to seize the Duc in a neutral country, to arrest 
him upon an obsolete charge, and to do him to death without 
scruple or pity. Undoubtedly the fear of assassination 
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was on him, a fear that has shattered nerves of iron:—‘*I 
‘have it from M. Cambacérés that M. Regnier had, on several 
‘occasions, made the First Consul thoroughly alarmed.’ 

This plea, however, is of little avail; Napoleon had time 
to examine the facts, aud to read the evidence against the 
Due, evidence inconsistent with murderous guilt, and he 
arranged the charge, the trial, and the sentence himself, and 
sent his victim to his doom for reasons of State, as he 
deliberately asserted in his last moments. It is probable 
that he despatched Réal to Vincennes, with directions to 
obtain a confession from the Duc, or information that might 
serve his purpose; but assuredly he would not have spared 
Réal, or listened to the excuse that his agent was too late, 
had he intended to pardon his ill-fated prisoner. Pasquier 
was told the following by M. Rémusat; if the tale be true, it 
proves that Napoleon had made up his mind hours before 
the trial, and for ourselves we are convinced of this :— 


‘ He shut himself up in his closet during the greater part of the day 
before the execution, and forbade everyone to enterit. His wife, how- 
ever, made her way in, and—I have it from M. Rémusat, who on that 
occasion was on duty as chamberlain, and by whose means she almost 
forced the door open—that an angry scene took place between her hus- 
band and herself. The only answer he made to her supplication was 
“Go away, you are a child; you do not understand what affairs of 
State impose on one.” Nay, more, on awaking at five in the morning, 
he said to Madame Bonaparte at his side, “ By this time the Duc 
d’Enghien will have ceased to live.” She cried aloud, shed tears, and 
was only told, “ Try to go to sleep; you are a mere baby.”’ 


The policy of Napoleon for the moment triumphed; plots 
like those of Cadoudal were no more heard of; and, though 
more than one foreign Court made a protest, the death of 
the Due d’Enghien led to the Empire. The restoration of 
monarchic government in France made, Pasquier tells us, a 
profound impression on the immense majority of the French 
people; it seemed to reconcile the Revolution with the past, 
and to secure the interests created in the new era on the 
basis of time-honoured traditions ; and it was welcomed even 
in old Europe. The noble classes turned to Napoleon again, 
and when Austerlitz seemed to have set a seal to the supre- 
macy of France, under an all-powerful sovereign, they 
thronged his Court and entered his service. Through the 
influence of Cambacérés, Pasquier obtained the oftice of 
Maitre des Requétes in the Council of State, an office some- 
what resembling a Master in Chancery, but in a political not 
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a judicial sphere. Pasquier’s feelings at this time were those 
of his order :— 


‘I served the Imperial Government sincerely, loyally, and without 
a reservation. The cause of the House of Bourbon was that of mis- 
fortune, and I had been pledged to it; I was associated with it by 
birth, by my convictions, by the sacrifices of the past; I continued to 
feel deep sympathy with it, but I recognised that if this cause should 
triumph it would be at a distant future, and owing to events that 
could not be foreseen.’ 


When Pasquier entered the Council of State, Napoleon 
had become the lord of the Continent, and the all-con- 
trolling master of France. The Constitution of the year 
VIII. existed in name, but it had been made the mask and 
instrument of arbitrary force; though, like Caesar and Crom- 
well, the Emperor veiled his omnipotence in the dead forms 
of liberty :— 


‘ Napoleon had secured absolute authority by gaining over one party, 
by deluding others, and by subjugating all through his unquestionable 
superiority. He retained the names consecrated by the Revolution, 
but he had skilfully destroyed part of its work; the promises it had 
made had proved void ; and in spite of so many deceptions the nation, 
far from being dissatisfied, gave him every day new proofs of its con- 
fidence. Take, for example, the deliberative assemblies. The Senate 
and the Legislative Body, which had existed since the 18th Brumaire, 
kept their republican state; they had disposed of all things, everyone 
had bowed to their authority, but they had become the docile agencies 
of the powerful hand that directed them. A senatorial commission 
existed to maintain the liberty of the Press, but this had never been 
so in chains, There was another commission to protect individual 
liberty, but the State prisons were kept up; the number of their in- 
mates, indeed, was not so large as has been generally supposed, but 
they were detained without trial by purely arbitrary orders. Of the 
inheritance transmitted by the Revolution, the new chief of the State 
protected and accepted one possession only with complete good faith : 
namely, the guarantees of private interests created by the Revolution.’ 


Pasquier’s estimate of the extraordinary man who had 
gathered the Revolution into his master hands, had made 
it a tyranny of the sword on the Continent, and a scheme of 
gilded servitude in France, is that of the few impartial 
Frenchmen who survived to see him in the light of history ; 
but it is not our purpose to dwell on it. One characteristic 
of Napoleon’s rule, due in part to his peculiar creative 
genius, and in part to his isolation from 1789 to 1793, is 
brought out very well in these pages: the Emperor, unlike 
the ideologues he despised and the shallow politicians of the 
Revolution, saw that, if government in France was to be 
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secure, the present order of things must be blended with 
the past, and existing institutions must find support in the 
usages and traditions of centuries. The Consular and Im- 
perial system was distinctly modelled on these principles :-— 

‘The occupant of the throne was too able not to understand that 
nothing that stands apart can long exist in this world. He sought for 
support everywhere, and that in old as well as in new France; he 
was not one of those who believed that ten centuries could be blotted 
out by the evénts of ten years.’ 








































Pasquier gives us vivid and graphic sketches of the 
leading men around Napoleon’s throne. Lebrun and 
Cambacérés require little notice: the first was chiefly a 
skilful financier; the second a profound but timid jurist, 
who had been silent on the Mountain during the Reign of 
Terror, and who became the most artful satellite of despotic 
power. Fouché’s odious image is thus reproduced :— 

‘Without a feeling of affection for anyone, false and perfidious 
beyond all comparison, capable of sacrificing the best friend of yester- 
day for the most paltry interest, possessing, in the highest degree, 
impudence if not dexterity in lying, light and superficial, often clever 
in repartee, and always imperturbably calm in manner and bearing, it 
cost him little to deceive those around him, and Bonaparte to begin 
with, though he did serve Bonaparte during the first part of his reign 
with a fidelity that appeared devoted.’ 

The portrait of Talleyrand is elaborate, and doubtless 
correct in some of its parts, but it is not complete or alto- 
gether truthful. Whatever were his faults, whatever his 
misdeeds, Talleyrand was, in no doubtful sense, a states- 
man; he laboured for peace with England in 1792-93; 
he repeatedly checked Napoleon’s insane ambition, ex- 
travagant views, and violent temper ; his services to France 
in 1814 were priceless. History should set off these great 
and important merits against the time-serving meanness, the 
treacherous art, the acquiescence in acts of wrong, the readi- 
ness to give evil counsels, when these seemed to fall in with 
personal ends, the avarice, the corrupt tendencies, and 
especially the want of personal dignity which Pasquier 
makes his prominent qualities, to the exclusion almost of all 
others. This volume, indeed, to our surprise, is pervaded 
throughout by a tone of contempt of Talleyrand, and even of 
malicious scorn, perhaps because he was a renegade bishop— 
an unpardonable offence in the sight of a Catholic Royalist. 

The Conseil d’Etat, when Pasquier was placed on its roll, 
had long been the most important body of the State, not 
excepting the nominally superior Senate. Under the Con- 
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stitution of the year VIII., its functions were to propose 
the laws to be laid before the Legislature and the Tribunate, 
and to superintend administration in its various branches ; 
and, as the Legislature and Tribunate were little more than 
nullities, it had practically engrossed the legislative power 
in the State. It had been from the first a small body, com- 
posed of the ablest men of all parties; and it was this 
circumstance that enabled it to produce the celebrated Code 
that bears Napoleon’s name—a task which a large assembly 
could not have performed. We commend the following to 
the multitude in the House of Commons which has been 
vainly trying within the last few months, though backed by 
a Minister who has become a tyrant, to unmake the Consti- 
tution of these realms, and have set up in its stead a mon- 
strous abortion :— 


‘ Constitutions, like great bodies of law, have never been the creations 
of large aggregates of men. In modern and ancient times alike, were 
they have not been the result of usages and manners consecrated by 
centuries, they have emanated from a few who have imposed them on 
society. In my opinion, it would be impossible to obtain from the 
Corps Législatif constituted by Louis XVIII. the Code Civil given by 
Bonaparte to France.’ 


The Conseil d’Etat, in fact, was the best instrument of the 
Imperial system ; Napoleon was often present at its delibe- 
rations, and played an important part in them, as we see in 
the ‘ Discussions sur le Code Civil : ’>— 


‘It is due to him to acknowledge that he permitted complete liberty 
of debate, that every opinion was freely expressed, that he listened to 
what was said with attention and patience, and that he did not seem 
annoyed at heaving what probably was displeasing\to him, even in 
matters in which he could hardly forego the exercise of despotic power.’ 


The control, too, not very well defined, over administration 
possessed by the Council enabled it in some measure to 
check the volition of despotism, and to supply the place of 
a legislature in a real sense. The check, however, was 
weak and inadequate :— 


‘ The Conseil d’Etat exercised a useful control over the acts of the 
Government, and especially supplied that which ought to have belonged 
to the Legisiative Body; not that I pretend to say that it was able 
completely to supply the want of the salutary watchfulness of opinion, 
enlightened by the publicity of discussions and executive acts, but, in 
the absence of this check, things took place in this way. Excepting 
matters directly connected with international policy, especially with the 
policy of conquest, such as decrees relating to the Continental blockade 
and the non-payment of the debt of the State—with these exceptions, I 
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say, the ministers of the First Consul, or of the Emperor, hardly ever 
presented him an important decree for his signature without referring 
it tu the section of the Council the functions of which were concerned 
with the matter in question.’ 


The Council, we should add, had a certain control over 
abuses of ministerial power, though this was often completely 
illusory, chiefly owing to the protection given to ministers 
and their agents by the law and its special tribunals. 
Pasquier probably makes too much of the good done by the 
Council in this respect; he cites several instances of 
frightful wrongs done by ministers, in which no redress 
was obtained : 





‘Did angry protests against the acts of the Emperor’s ministers, 
against the administration of his directors-general or of his préfets, 
reach his ear, these were referred to the Conseil d’Etat, and became 
subjects of inquiry in many cases of extreme rigour. This reference 
to the Conseil became a still more serious affair for ministers and 
administrators when it was thrown open to individuals through the 
institution of the Comité des Contentieux, independently of the refer- 
ences made by the Cabinet of the Emperor himself. The establish- 
ment of this Committee formed an epoch in the history of the Imperial 
Government.’ 


Cambacérés was President of the Council, a personage 
admirably fitted for the post. The Conseil d’Etat, it may 
be said, was on the whole the most useful of the bodies of 
the State; it did a great deal of important work; it gave 
excellent advice on many occasions; and it mitigated, if it 
could not restrain, despotism :— 


‘M. de Cambacérés possessed, in the highest degree, the talents 
required for this high office; he invariably conducted discussions 
without raising difficulties, and only intervened when it became neces- 
sary to do so—that too in the most admirable manner. He was not 
loquacious, for he never uttered a word to show himself off: but he 
proposed and summed up questions with a clearness which compelled 
even the least enlightened mind to perceive and understand them,’ 


Napoleon’s career of universal conquest and empire, 
though already foreshadowed, was not determined until 
1806. France had begun to feel alarm and misgivings :-— 


‘France, no doubt, was proud of his victories, but she wished to 
reap the fruits, aad the first of these in her eyes was peace ; she wished 
this to be glorious, indeed, but durable. Moderation in success could 
alone secure this object, and French nature, essentially generous, 
believed in moderation. People were under the delusion that a 
potentate who had risen to such heights could not be devoid of the one 
quality necessary to secure his conquests.’ 
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We may pass over Pasquier’s account of Jena, of Eylau 
and Friedland, and of the intoxication of Tilsit. He is not 
well informed on the negotiations of 1806; he hardly 
understands the enormous mischief done to France by the 
Continental System; he does not dwell on the hollowness of 
the alliance with the Czar. He mentions, however, that 
this period—marked by extraordinary success in war and by 
the omnipotence of the Imperial Government—was that 
when Talleyrand began to doubt that the Empire would 
last. Personal feelings of jealousy and growing hatred 
concurred :— 


‘TI have since ascertained that M. de Talleyrand had been brought, 
in consequence of the battle of Eylau, to make serious reflection on the 
instability of an order of things founded wholly on a single life 
repeatedly exposed in the most perilous adventures. ‘ What should we 
have done had he been killed; what shall we do if this happens any day? ” 
he used to say to his chief confidant at that time, Duc Dalberg, and the 
conclusion then drawn was that Napoleon’s brother Joseph should be 
declared his successor, and that an announcement should be made to 
Europe that France would enter at once and unreservedly within the 
frontier of the Rhine.’ 


Pasquier, meanwhile, had been occupied with a task 
which might have had the most important results. The 
Jews in the French Empire remained a peculiar people, 
largely shut out from the pale of the law; and they had 
irritated Napoleon by their skill in eluding the conscription 
and military duty, and had practised usury without stint or 
scruple. The Emperor, some time before he set out for Jena, 
appointed a commission of members of the Conseil d’Etat, 
charged to take evidence and to make reports on the legal 
position and status of the Jews, on the best method of 
bringing them to conform to the usages and laws of the 
Imperial system, and especially on their exactions and their 
obligations to the State. Pasquier was a colleague of Molé 
and Portalis, two of the most distinguished of the rising men 
of France—the career of Molé is well known—and, with the 
genius of organisation characteristic of him, Napoleon’s 
object, there can scarcely be a doubt, was to make a kind 
of Concordat with the Jewish faith, and to attach the 
Jewish race throughout the world to himself :— 


‘The policy of a conqueror had certainly inspired Bonaparte in this 
undertaking. Seeking, as he did, with the assistance of the most 
enlightened representatives of the Jewish name, the means of raising 
the Jews out of the abject condition which had been their lot for 
centuries, he probably said to himself that an act of such beneficence 
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would bind them to his fortunes, and that wherever they were to be 
found they would be auxiliaries to second his projects.’ 


The labours of the commission were by no means fruitless, 
though scarcely noticed by French historians. A synod of 
rabbis was assembled, and valuable information was pro- 
cured on most of the subjects referred for inquiry. As the 
rabbis, however, did not possess authority to bind the Jewish 
people, Napoleon consented to convene a grand Sanhedrim 
of the race of Israel, a kind of ecumenical Jewish council, 
which was to pronounce upon the questions at issue, and to 
settle the relations of the Jews with the Empire. The 
Sanhedrim, composed of learned men and sages collected 
from every part of Christendom, actually met in Paris in the 
spring of 1807, and it seemed for a time probable that an 
alliance between the children of the nation scattered by 
Titus and the crowned master of revolutionary France would 
become ere long an accomplished fact. Napoleon, however, 
had been displeased at the conduct of the Jews in Poland 
and Germany ; he dissolved the Sanhedrim before Friedland 
was fought, and he never recurred to his Jewish policy 
amidst the engrossing toils of the later years of his reign. 
Pasquier and his colleagues, however, did some useful work. 
Molé, it may be observed, was much less liberal than the 
other members of the commission :— 


‘We succeeded, nevertheless, in obtaining the sanction of Jaw, with- 
out alteration, to the arrangements which we had with difficulty secured 
the adoption of, for the organisation of the Jewish religion, and for 
its internal regulation throughout the French Empire and the kingdom 


of Italy.’ 


The events that led to the invasion of Spain are briefly 
described in this volume, but Pasquier has added nothing to 
what is already known. He insists that Talleyrand was the 
chief adviser of this iniquitous and disastrous enterprise, 
and Talleyrand’s Memoirs really confirm this view. Napo- 
leon, over and over again, has said the same thing :— 


‘Talleyrand from this time forward no doubt employed in the 
Imperial presence a line of argument which he loved to pursue, for I 
have often heard him dwell on it. “The crown of Spain has belonged 
since Louis XIV. to the family reigning in France, and it cannot be a 
subject of regret that the succession of Philip V. cost blood and treasure, 
for it has secured the preponderance of France in Europe. It is one 
of the finest parts of the inheritance of the Great King, and the 
Emperor must make the entire of this inheritance his own, he must 
not give up a fraction of it.”’ 
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Pasquier, too, declares that Talleyrand played false with 
Napoleon in the celebrated negotiations that took place at 
Erfurt, and, not to speak of the revelations of Vitrolles,* 
this can be collected also from Talleyrand’s Memoirs. The 
additional charge of corruption is made by Pasquier :— 

‘ Talleyrand was desirous, above all things, I have said so already, to 
become again necessary and indispensable, and for this purpose it was 
expedient that every means of resistance to the projects of invasion 
and to the ideas of domination in Germany entertained by his master 
should not be overcome. Besides, M. de Talleyrand served his turn 
in a most advantageous way in his dealings with Austria; the treaties 
that paid him best were those he negotiated with that Power; he owed 
to them the greatest part of his fortune, for the Cabinet of Vienna 
knew, as well as any other, how to make the sacrifices required.’ 


This volume scarcely alludes to the invasion of Spain, 
conducted by Napoleon in person, after Vimeiro and the 
disaster of Baylen. The return of the Emperor to France, 
after the pursuit of Moore, was due not only to Austrian 
armaments, but to the intrigues of secret enemies at home, 
who distracted and wished to subvert his government. 
Thiers, like almost every other historian, passes lightly over 
these underhand plots; but they were, perhaps, more for- 
midable than has been commonly supposed. Fouché and 
Talleyrand, hostile to each other for years, had become 
reconciled for a common object; and Pasquier asserts that 

| they had made overtures to Murat to fill Napoleon’s throne, 

should the Emperor’s life be cut short in Spain—an event 

considered likely to happen :-— 

‘ The two new friends cast their eyes on Murat, who had just been 
made King of Naples, and whose silly vanity had not been satisfied by 
this lofty promotion, for he had reckoned on obtaining the throne of 


F Spain, the only one which he thought he should occupy, aud to which 
) he conceived he had a title after his energetic conduct at Madrid during 
> the proceedings at Bayonne. . . . As to Madame Murat, the sister of 
a the Emperor, her ambition was so extravagant that she could be brought 
» to accept anything. This she sufficiently proved at a later period.’ 
The sudden return of Napoleon put an end to these 
‘a schemes; the vials of Imperial wrath were discharged on 
I Talleyrand, who was summarily dismissed from his high 
d place at Court. Thiers tones down the violence of the 
a Emperor’s language ; Pasquier gives it in its more genuine 
e, crudeness :— 
‘a ‘You are a thief, a coward, a faithless creature—you do not believe in 








* See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ July 1884. 
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God. All your life you have set your duty at nought, have deceived 
and betrayed everyone ; nothing is sacred for you: you would sell your 
own father. I have lavished benefits on you, but you would do any- 
thing to annoy me. During the last ten months you have had the im- 
pudence to give people to understand that you have always condemned 
my policy as regards Spain, because, rightly or wrongly, you had taken 
it into your head that my affairs there were in a bad way, and yet it 
was you who gave me the first suggestion, you who steadily pushed me 
onward. And as for that unhappy man (the Duc d’Enghien), who 
gave me information of the spot where he was living? Who urged me 
to take vengeance on him? What are your plots? What do you 
want? What do youexpect? ,Speak out if you dare! Youdeserve 
to be broken like a piece of glass; you deserve it, but I despise You too 
heartily to take the trouble.’ 


Talleyrand probably never forgave this outrage, white- 
livered and supple courtier as he was; but he remained one of 
the leading men of the Empire, and repeatedly gave Napo- 
leon advice on the most difficult questions of policy. It 
must be added—a proof of his treacherous nature, one of the 
most odious vices of the revolutionary age—that he had been 
congratulating Napoleon a few weeks before on the success 
of his triumphant advance on Madrid :— 


‘Napoleon had no reason to suspect Talleyrand’s change of conduct, 
for there was nothing in the correspondence between M. de Talleyrand 
and himself which could induce him to foresee it; the letters contain 
no indication of blame or even of warning. So far from that being 
the case, I have lately seen—I speak of 1829—a letter of M. de 
Talleyrand, written after the news of the affair of the Somo Sierra 
Pass, and probably received by Napoleon on his arrival at Madrid; 
the letter was fuil of felicitous anticipation, and expressed a conviction 
that the approaching entry of the Emperor into the capital of Spain 
would, after so many brilliant victories, cause the Spaniards to lay 
down their arms, and secure the establishment of the Napoleonic 
dynasty on the throne of Spain.’ 


We need not follow the campaign of Essling and Wagram, 
the last, and a doubtful, triumph of the now declining 
Empire. Nor shall we dwell on the divorce of Joséphine, or 
on the deliberations of the Imperial Council convened to 
examine the grave question of the future consort of the lord 
of the Continent. ‘Talleyrand was present at it, disgraced 
as he had been, and spoke strongly in favour of Marie 
Louise. Pasquier describes the bearing of Joséphine on the 
last occasion when she held state at the Tuileries :— 


‘I shall never forget the last evening on which the devoted Empress 
did the honours of her Court. It was the day before the dissolution of 
her marriage was to be pronounced. There was a large assemblage ; 
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supper, as usual, was served in the Galerie de Diane upon a great 
number of little tables. Joséphine was seated at the centre table, and 
men surrounded her, seeking the courteous bow she made to those with 
whom she was acquainted. I was for a few minutes near her, and I 
could not help being struck with the perfect propriety of her manner in 
the presence of the Court which stil] bore her homage, and yet could 
not but know it was for the last time—that in an hour or so she would 
descend from the throne, and would leave the palace not to enter it 
again. It is a gift of women only to overcome the difficulties of such 
a situation; but I question if another woman could be found that could 
emerge from it with such perfect grace and dignity; the attitude of 
Napoleon was not equal to that of his victim.’ 


During these events Pasquier had risen by degrees to a 
distinguished place in the Conseil d’Etat. He had been 
charged with more than one important mission, and he was 
made a kind of secretary to a committee, with Cambacérés 
at its head, to regulate the armorial bearings of the noblesse 
of the Empire. This new creation, as everyone knows, 
failed to establish an aristocracy in a real sense in France. 
This was inevitable from the nature of things; but it facili- 
tated the establishment of the Chamber of Peers on the 
restoration of the Bourbon Monarchy. Napoleon, it appears, 
would not bestow coronets on the nobles on whom he had 
conferred titles :— 


‘We had to prepare the forms and arrangements of the coats of 
arms. I only refer to this to mention a trait of singular littleness 
of mind in such a man as Napoleon. He would never permit that, 
according to European usage, the escutcheons should have the addition 
of coronets Cciffering according to the degree of the titles. He seemed 
to think that there was a usurpation of his rights ‘in the possession and 
use of these insignia. His susceptibility in this matter could never be 
overcome; and instead of coronets we had to adopt plumed crests, 
varying in the number of plumes from one to seven, according to the 
various titles.’ 


The following is characteristic of the rude wit of the 
Emperor in his address to women :— 


‘ Madame de Montmorency had been made a countess, and she asked 
to be a baroness only, the title which she bore in 1789, and which had 
always been preferred by the elder sons of the house of Montmorency, 
eager to maintain the designation of first barons of Christendom, that 
had been theirs from time immemorial. Napoleon steadily opposed her 
request, and alluding to instances of her light conduct in youth, “You 
are not,” he said, “good Christian enough to haye a claim to this 
honour.” ” 


In 1810 Pasquier was made president of a commission 
appointed to examine the evils done to the old Dutch 
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Republic by the Continental system ; it was now the brand- 
new kingdom of Louis Bonaparte. He gives an account, 
somewhat different from that of Thiers, of the negotiations 
with Labouchere, and the intrigues of Fouché as regards 
their proposals of peace with England; but this does not 
require our notice. He was struck with the obstinacy of 
King Louis in resisting the will of his all-powerful brother, 
and dwells on this characteristic of the House of Bona- 
parte, as well as on their curious Imperial instincts, a quality 
attested by many writers :— 

‘The Bonapartes, it must be acknowledged, are of no ordinary type; 
their excellences and defects, their virtues and vices were not of the 
vulgar kind, and have distinctive features of their own. Their special 
peculiarity was obstinacy of will and inflexibility of resolve. . . . 
There was another striking feature in their natures. ‘The moment any 
one of them had entered the course that led to the rank of sovereign, 
their most intimate friends never saw them give up for an instant their 
fixed purpose to reach the most elevated positions; they thought that 
that was their destiny. They had the instinct of greatness.’ 


Napoleon’s sisters are less known than his brothers; the 
following sketch is in the main accurate : 

‘The eldest of the three sisters has almost reigned in Tuscany, with 
the title of Grand Duchess; she made herself’ popular; this fortunate 
country owed to her a consideration not accorded to the other States 
annexed to France. Her memory is still held in esteem, notwithstand- 
ing the disorders of her private life, which were not sufficiently kept 
out of sight. The Princess Pauline, wife of Prince Borghese, was 
perhaps the most beautiful woman of the day; this was the one 
advantage she turned to account. . . . Caroline, wife of Murat, and 
Queen of Naples, was very like the Emperor. Though her charms were 
very seductive, she was not so lovely as Pauline; but, if as free from 
scruple as her sisters, she had much more respect for appearances ; 
besides ambition was her master passion. . . . She was mad enough to 
imagine that her fortune could survive the catastrophe of that of 
Napoleon. In that extraordinary race, the most sacred obligations and 
the warmest affections were disregarded for the sake of the combinations 
of politics ; nevertheless, they had all strong family feelings.’ 

Pasquier beheld the carnival of the Austrian marriage, 
the ‘ abyss of flowers’ of Napoleon’s fortunes; and tells us 
how, in the enthusiasm of the hour, even Metternich nearly 
went supperless to bed :— 

‘ He seemed as if he had sadly made up his mind to do without his 
dinner when M. Regnaud invited him to take his chance with us. ... 
He was in excellent spirits, and, as he was leaving the table, filled his 
glass, walked to a window overlooking the gallery that separated us 
from the crowds in the gardens, and drank to the health of “ the King 
of Rome.”’ 
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This volume scarcely alludes to the Peninsular War, the 
first decisive check in Napoleon’s career, and fatal to the 
veteran Grand Army. Pasquier concurs in the verdict of 
the day on Masséna :— 


‘ Not one (of the republican generals) conveyed to me so completely 
as Masséna did the nature of a man born for war, possessing its genius, 
and endowed with the qualities that assure a victory in the field.’ 


In 1810 Napoleon appointed Pasquier, with a graceful 
expression of Imperial confidence, to the office of Prefect of 
the Police of the capital—an important post of no easy duties. 
The administrative work of the Prefect was of the most 
singular kind; it was alike far-reaching and strangely limited ; 
nothing resembling it has been seen in this country. Pasquier 
had a general superintendence and control over matters of 
strictly municipal right; for some time he had to look after 
the lighting of Paris, to take precautions against fire, to visit 
hospitals, penitentaries, and the like; and the most arduous 
task was devolved on him of regulating the supply of bread 
for the city, a mischievous heritage of the Revolution. But 
his functions were crossed and thwarted in many ways by 
the officials of the commune of Puris, by the police of the 
Tuileries, by the gendarmes of the Garrison, by the secret 
emissaries of despotic power ; and altogether his duties were 
extremely difficult and perplexing, even for the best trained 
official. He acquitted himself in this part very well, and 
especially received the thanks of the Emperor for lessening 
the venality and base corruption inevitably attaching to 
a bureau of this type. His paramount duty was, of course, 
shown by his title ; and though Savary, one of the most 
reckless and unprincipled of Napoleon’s agents, was his 
superior as Minister of Police, he contrived to mitigate in 
his administration, on more than one occasion, the excesses 
of the Imperial will. As Prefect of Police he witnessed the 
long quarrel, fought out for the most part in Paris, between 
Napoleon and Pius VII.; he describes the debates of the 
Episcopal Council, the opposition of the reluctant prelates, 
and the exhibitions of the Emperor’s anger; but these scenes, 
illustrating as they did the conflict between material force 
in its highest development and spiritual power trusting to 
moral influence, and forming a most instructive page of 
history, have been fully delineated by many writers. Pasquier 
gives us this account of the fierce apostrophe of the incensed 
Emperor to Portalis, one of the most brilliant ornaments of 
the Conseil d’Etat :— 
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‘ Having ascertained that M. Portalis was present, Napoleon asked 
him in the rudest manner of address, “how he dared appear in this 
hall, after having been guilty of high treason.” . . . ‘ More shameful 
perfidy had never been witnessed; he had never, in the course of his 
life, had experience of such revolting treachery, and this in the case of 
a person who had enjoyed his peculiar confidence. He had not words 
to give utterance to his indignation.” I set forth in a few lines a 
philippic that occupied more than a quarter ofan hour. As he went 
on his voice, his gesture, his countenance became terrific, and when all 
was over the bystanders were struck dumb and stupefied.’ 


Pasquier executed many of the arrests that followed. 
Bishops and noble ladies were sent off to Vincennes ; but he 
performed an odious duty with clemency and good taste, and 
won golden opinions, even in the Imperial circle, for a 
respectful protest he addressed to Napoleon :— 


‘I had performed, with firmness, a duty prescribed to me by my 
conscience, as well as by my private feelings. My position was made 
the better by this, not only in the Council, but among the members of 
the Government, and even among those who were about the Emperor. 
From this time it was recognised that the newly made Prefect of Police 
was a man courageous enough to speak the truth, and to defend what 
ought to be defended, even in circumstances of difficulty.’ 


Napoleon attained apparent success, at this conjuncture, 
in his struggle with the Pope. He terrified the Pontiff, and 
even the Council; extorted from Pius VII. the means of 
consecration for the vacant sees which had been the original 
cause of the dispute ; and, finally, as is well known, obtained 
a surrender of the temporal power of Rome. His conduct, 
however, was not the less impolitic :— 


‘ He had restored the Catholic religion in France, the Church owed 
it to him that she had risen from ruin, and was eager to prove her 
allegiance. From the Pope to the humblest priests, all, with very few 
exceptions, accepted his dynasty without reserve; all believed that he 
could do more for them than anyone else. I am convinced that, had 
his conduct been less violent, he would easily have found a useful and 

werful auxiliary in the religious world. He made a pretence to 
defend, and even to exaggerate, the liberties of the Gallican Church; 
and this pretension, like that of extending his Empire beyond all 
rational proportions, led to the same consequences. He ended in being 
unable to preserve for France her old boundaries, and he exposed us, 
almost without the means of defence, to the spirit of Ultramontanism, 
and to the inroads of Pontifical authority.’ 


The Empire, if throughout undermined, seemed at the 
height of its grandeurin 1811. Itstretched from the Niemen 
to the Atlantic; it kept a subject Continent in awe; its 
military supremacy appeared unshaken ; it had silenced 
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Rome and its sacerdotal thunders; it still gave France order 
and material greatness. Napoleon’s addresses to his Senate, 
Pasquier remarks, breathed the spirit of overbearing and 
unreflecting pride, so often the prelude to the fall of 
despots :-— 

‘“T have given the Popes,” he said, with the most contemptuous 
irony, “ palaces at Rome and in Paris;” if they have the interests of 
religion at heart, they will take up their abode in the centre of 
Christendom ; St. Peter preferred Rome to the Holy Land. . . . When 
England shall have been exhausted, when she shall have felt, at last, 
the evils she has so cruelly spread over the Continent during the last 
twenty years, and when half of her families shall be in mourning, a 
thunderstroke shall put an end to the affairs of the Peninsula and to 
her armies, and Europe and Asia will be avenged after the termination 
of this second Punic War.” 


y The absence of Talleyrand at the Foreign Office—the only 
influence that restrained Napoleon—had at this conjuncture 
disastrous effects. Bassano, an abettor of the fatal policy of 
1813, had become blind to facts and to the real interests of 
at France :— 

‘Instead of convincing me, the enthusiasm of the Duc de Bassano 
aroused my distrust; I perceived that his admiration perverted his 
judgement. ‘The marriage of the Emperor with an Archduchess, 
id especially since the birth of the King of Rome, had dazzled him; he 


ee Ea ” 


of would not admit that Napoleon could be exposed to any conceivable 
al dangers.’ 
. This volume contains very curious details respecting the 
“a4 provisioning of Paris with bread—one of the duties, we have 
seen, of the Prefect of Police. It had been made a charge 
ed against Louis XV. that he had traded in corn and starved 
wed the city; the popular cry of the ‘Pacte de Famine’ had 
owl been worse than that of the ‘Pare aux Cerfs,’ and Louis XVI. 
ad had been acclaimed as the ‘Baker’ when he had been re- 
nd moved from Versailles to the Tuileries. The National 
to Assembly, much to its credit, had left the feeding of the 
ch; capital to free commerce ; but the Maximum of the Reign of 
all Terror had followed; and Napoleon, imitating in this the 
ing Cesars, had made it part of his system of government to 
“~ give the Parisians not only pageants but bread. The winter 
am, of 1811, however, was one of dearth; the elaborate precautions 
which had been taken to enable bakers to sell at a regulated 
the price, and to secure a supply of bread for the populace, had 
nen proved, to a considerable extent, a failure, and the neighbour- 
its hood of Paris especially was exposed to want. Napoleon, 


ced who had the despot’s dislike of commercial as well as of 
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other liberty, and who deemed ‘forestallers and regraters ’ 
thieves, convoked a special Council to examine this ques- 
tion ; and arrangements of the most singular kind were made 
to provide an adequate supply of corn and flour, not only for 
Paris, but for the adjoining districts. The trade was taken 
out of the hands of merchants ; the export of flour from Paris 
was strictly forbidden, after the delivery of a fixed amount to 
the neighbouring villages, and the holders of grain in the 
northern provinces were enjoined to send what they had to 
the markets at hand, and to sell it at a patriotic price :— 


‘The principal farmers, and possessors of grain in their departments, 
shall be assembled on Saturday, and shall meet as a jury to determine 
the quantity of corn or of flour which each can place on the market. 
They must sign a contract to provide the amount of wheat necessary 
to feed the department, and to send it to market. When this shall 
have been done, and when an account shall have been rendered of what 
they can supply, the Prefect will give them to understand that it would 
please the Emperor if they would undertake in no case to sell at a 
higher rate than 100 franes the sack.’ 


[hese measures, it is unnecessary to say, were abortive: — 


‘The dearth became severe; in some departments it was terrible. 
In Normandy, where troops of starving beggars marched through the 
country, a dangerous popular movement was set on foot; near Caen 
there were scenes of rising and pillage, and many mills were burnt ; 
in such circumstances the blind fury of the multitude destroys what it 
is most important it should preserve. This rising was only put down 
ifter the arrival on the spot of a regiment of the Imperial Guard sent 
by post; the repression of it had been very severe; even women were 
not spared in the executions that followed.’ 


Ample evidence from many sources exists that Napoleon 
was perfectly aware beforehand of the enormous risks 
involved in the war with Russia. In an interview with 
Pasquier relating to the still pressing dearth, the Emperor 
let fall these significant words :— 


‘When I had done, he remained silent and walked from the window 
to the mantelpiece, his arms crossed behind his back, the attitude of a 
man in deep thought. I was following, when he turned quickly round 
and uttered these words: ‘“* Yes, what you say is true, it will be a 
difficulty the more ; it will be an addition to the difficulties I shall 
encounter in the greatest and most arduous enterprise I ever undertook. 
But what has been begun must be carried out.”’ 


But the campaign of Russia and its effect on France 
would lead us beyond our limits, and we must defer our 
notice of these events to our next number. 
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Art. II.—1. The Economy of High Wages. By J. Sonornnor. 
New York: 1892. 


2. Ueber das Verhdltniss von Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszett zur 
Arbeitsleistung. Von L. Brentano. Leipzig: 1893. 


Amore questions of the day a certain prominence is given 

by general agreement to those which are concerned 
with the wages of labour. True, this is no new fact. The 
position and prospects of the working class have formed the 
subject of treatises innumerable any time during the last 
hundred years. The economist has been busy with them, 
sometimes confining himself to facts observed and recorded, 
seeking their explanation, marking connexions between 
them, weaving hypothesis after hypothesis as to their 
relations, until he can claim to have discovered the laws 
according to which they rise and fall; sometimes, again, 
starting with broad general assumptions, and arguing from 
them independently of the facts, or, at most, seeking in the 
facts an illustration of their truth ; and so he has sometimes 
elucidated great masses of unintelligible material, and 
sometimes, it must be owned, has but added to the confusion, 
and led men further from the road by which truth could be 
reached. The philanthropist, looking with a single, if 
somewhat unscientific, eye at the good of his fellow-men, is 
always seeking to raise wages. Ifhe be carried away by that 
‘wild passion for action’ which is his besetting sin, he 
attempts to effect his purpose by panaceas which are fantastic 
and doomed to failure ; if his head work together with his 
heart, he chooses methods which are less showy to the eye, 
but the good results of which are long-lived in proportion. 
Living as he does in a state of war against the misery around 
him, he sees its origin in low wages. Earnestly desiring that 
all should have the chance, not merely of living, but of 
making the best of themselves and of their lives, the great 
obstacle to the realisation of his wishes and hopes is found 
in the fact that the earnings of a large part of the working 
population are incompatible with any such ideal. And 
lastly, the statesman, who combines the zeal of the philan- 
thropist with the carefulness of the economist, who is being 
constantly prompted to legislative action by the one and 
held back from it by the other, who has to consider the 
welfare not merely of a class, but of the whole community— 
the statesman cannot but watch with anxious eyes the results 
of experience and the course of discussion, The interests 
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involved are so great, the effects of a mistake on his part so 
widespread, and the history of the past so thickly strewn 
with the bones of dead projects, that it behoves him to walk 
warily and to plant his feet with circumspection. Add to all 
this the fact that the general public is every day taking a 
larger and a larger share in the settlement of questions 
between employer and employed. It subscribes to strike- 
funds, it tolerates public demonstrations which are a public 
nuisance, it demands a rate of wages which shall satisfy its 
moral sense, it is firmly impressed with the notion that there 
is a ‘fair wage,’ and, vague as its conceptions of fairness 
often are, it is resolved that such a minimum wage at least 
shall be paid in all cases. Moreover, it is impatient of delay 
it has caught the philanthropic fever, and is convinced that 
* something must be done.’ 

It were difficult enough to devise any means of satisfying 
aspirations so various, and yet attempts are plentiful. Trade- 
unionism offers one solution of the problem, by enforcing a 
minimum standard of living for all workers. Co-operation 
proposes another, by organising production, wholly or in 
great part, in the interest of the community considered as 
consumers, and so eliminating the uncertainty gendered by 
speculation. Socialism, which is a more highly organised 
form of co-operation, and now counts its believers by 
thousands, has propounded a third, and bimetallism, it 
wil] no doubt be claimed by its supporters, yet a fourth. It 
might have seemed as though, in the face of this wealth of 
counsels, no more was needed than a struggle for existence 
among them, resulting in the survival of the fittest. But any 
such optimistic laissez-faire has been rudely disturbed by the 
progress of events. The last few years have brought into 
prominence a wholly new set of factors which no student or 
practical man can afford to overlook. To put it shortly, the 
question has become international. We have seen a keen 
competition in matters of production and exchange spring 
up between the various countries which comprise the 
civilised world. Nations which once were so widely separate 
as to make commercial relations between them wellnigh 
impossible, have been placed in immediate juxtaposition by 
the improvements in transport. A single example will 
suffice. Thanks to the triple and quadruple expansion 
engines now used in steamships, a pound of coal will do the 
work of three pounds a few years back. Such an improve- 
ment cannot fail to increase greatly the complexities of 
modern exchange. On all sides we hear such phrases as 
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‘ competition in neutral markets,’ ‘ struggle for supremacy in 
‘ trade,’ ‘commercial rivalry.” To the student of economic 
history, indeed, this is but the echo of old war-cries. He 
looks back, and he remembers the frantic struggles of the 
Middle Ages over the lucrative trade in spices; he recalls 
the commercial policy of the last century, with its mercantile 
theory and desperate attempts to secure the balance of trade ; 
its colonial administration, which aimed at giving to the 
mother-country a monopoly of demand and supply; the lost 
causes and forsaken creeds for which wars were waged and 
nations perished. True, there is nothing new under the 
sun; questions take new forms, but the spirit is the same. 
To-day once more competition between individuals, with its 
characteristics of underselling, of cheapening preduction, 
of securing a market, has been transferred to a wider 
stage, and in its wake has come a wholly new group of 
arguments on the well-worn topic of labour and its reward. 
It is no longer sufficient to criticise proposals from the point 
of view of a single country and the classes composing it; we 
must scan a wider horizon. What will be the effect of 
changes in the rate of wages and the hours of labour upon 
the commercial fortunes of a country? How far will they 
strengthen and how far weaken her in the struggle with 
other countries? Will higher wages and shorter hours 
improve or damage her prospects in her efforts after com- 
mercial supremacy ? May they not even endanger her com- 
mercial existence? The issues raised are far-reaching, and 
the interests involved are not merely economic. The actual 
state of things in a particular country, the relations of 
labour and capital, of profits and wages, of employer and 
employed, is a pattern made up of threads which stretch out 
of sight in every direction. 

It was the hope of arriving at some practical solution of 
these questions that led the German Emperor to summon 
his Labour Conference at Berlin; and, unfruitful as that 
gathering proved, it is evidence of a general agreement 
that some solution is desirable. Meanwhile we have party 
politicians on either side of the Atlantic calling for legisla- 
tion which assumes one solution in particular. The pro- 
tective tariff of the United States is recommended to the 
working class of that country on the ground that it is the 
only means of defending them against the competition of 
the ‘ pauper labour’ of Europe. It represents a policy which 
is dictated by the fear that American producers may be 
undersold by the products of labourers whose wages are far 
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smaller than their own. ‘ Exclude foreign goods, and you 
‘ have at any rate a monopoly of the home market,’ is the 
somewhat crude appeal of Mr. McKinley and his friends to 
the self-interest of the labourer. In our own country the 
same feeling finds expression in a growing demand for legis- 
lation restricting the immigration of labourers from abroad 
and their competition with our own. In both cases the major 
premiss is piactically the same—viz. that low-paid labour 
can compete, and compete successfully, with that which is 
more highly paid. It will be our object to investigate the 
grounds on which this assumption is based in the light of 
the facts of modern industrial life. These facts are treated 
at length in the two works of which the names stand at the 
head of this article, and their writers deal with them from 
characteristically different points of view. Dr. Brentano 
writes as a German savant, who, in his professorial chair at 
Breslau and Leipzig, has handled economic theories to the 
admiration of all for more than a quarter of a century. 
Few writers have shown an equal capacity for grasping the 
general principles which underlie all economic facts ; no one, 
perhaps, has succeeded better in analysing and expounding 
the circumstances of times and nations other than his own, 
or evinced a more scientific, yet sympathetic, understanding 
of the history and present state of the working class. We 
in England owe him no small debt of gratitude for the 
light which he has thrown on the history of combinations of 
labourers, whether in the form of medieval guilds or of 
modern trade-unions. With Mr. Schoenhof the case is very 
different. He is in no sense academical; his time has been 
spent in going up and down Europe and America, now as a 
civil servant, now again on his own account, observing and 
classifying the facts of industry. If at times his zeal for 
Free-trade makes him find arguments against Protection 
which are scarcely perceptible to others, no one will deny 
him the merits of clear-sightedness and patience. His work 
is distinguished by incisiveness rather than by grasp or 
finish of style, but it leaves the impression of acuteness and 
thoroughness. Both our authors deal at length with the 
question of high wages and their relation to cost of produc- 
tion; both grapple with the problem, ‘ What constitutes 
‘cheap labour?’ The bearing of the answer on the issues 
raised above will be obvious at a glance. Ifit can be shown 
that high wages, so far from increasing cost of production, 
really lessen it, then an improvement in the position of a 
nation’s working class will go hand in hand with a growth 
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in its strength when it comes to compete with other nations. 
But if it be the case that high wages are incompatible with 
w cheap product, then all projects which aim at raising 
wages must be criticised in the light of the effect which they 
produce on the position of a country in international trade, 
and its chances in the commercial struggle for existence. 
In attempting to deal with these several points we shall 
avail ourselves of both the above-named works and the 
illustrations with which they abound. 

Dr. Brentano does well to remind us, at the outset, of the 
great change which has passed over men’s minds on this 
subject. Take up any of the older writers on economics, 
Petty, Temple, Child, and even Arthur Young in his earlier 
writings, and you find the opinion uniformly expressed that 
high wages mean small return to the employer. If it be true 
that want is the parent of work, the converse is also true 
that comfort begets idleness. Adam Smith notes the com- 
plaint, common in his day as in our own, that workmen are 
discontented, are everywhere stirring to improve their con- 
dition, and to attain to a higher standard of food, clothing, 
and housing. But, so far from drawing the conclusion that 
this rise has diminished industry, he lays it down that higher 
wages mean a greater amount of work done. Not merely, 
he says, does better living increase the strength and efficiency 
of the labourer, but the prospect of yet higher earnings and 
a yet better position is the sharpest spur which can be applied 
to his energy. Nor is his discontent to be taken very seriously, 
for the better his surroundings the more likely he is to 
acquiesce in existing institutions. Experience, moreover, he 
shows, favours this conclusion. Wages are higher in Eng- 
land than in Scotland, yet industry is greater; and the same 
variations are seen in the neighbourhood of large towns 
compared with country districts. Secondly, in years of 
plenty, when food is cheap, labourers are better fed, more 
robust, and less liable to sickness than in years of scarcity, 
and consequently their labour produces a greater result. The 
writings of Adam Smith brought about a great revulsion of 
feeling on this as on other subjects. The axiom that low 
wages mean cheap work disappears henceforth from the 
writings of English economists. When we pass to the pre- 
sent century we find McCulloch and Senior attacking it 
as a popular error. Does experience, asks the former, show 
the Irish, the Poles, and the Hindoos, whose wages are 
uniformly small, to be more industrious than the highly 
paid Englishman, Dutchman, or American? The cost of 
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production, says the latter, in France, where wages are low, 
is far greater than in England, where they are high, if you 
compare the same industry in the two countries, whilst the 
amount of capital required for the same amount of produc- 
tion is greater in France than in England, because more 
labourers are needed and larger buildings and more superin- 
tendence. Wages in Ireland are a third only of wages in 
England, and the work done is in the same proportion. 
These conclusions are borne out in a striking manner by the 
experience of the late Mr. Brassey, who found, as a result of 
his manifold undertakings in all parts of the world, that the 
cost of unskilled labour, at any rate, was everywhere the 
same ; the actual payments might be higher in one place 
than in another, but what was saved in wages was lost in 
efficiency. In Elsass he noticed that the printing-houses 
imported from England materials which England, with its 
high rate of wages, could supply more cheaply than they 
could be produced on the spot, where wages were low. Foreign 
writers are almost unanimous in endorsing these views. The 
Berlin labourer does as much in ten days, says Hofmann, as 
the East Prussian in twenty-seven. The Mecklenburger, 
adds Roscher, nearly twice as much in a given time as the 
Thuringian, and their earnings are in the same proportion. 
Similar observations are reported by Chevalier from France. 
The same results were reached by two Commissions appointed 
to investigate the causes of the depression in trade which 
ruled from 1873 onwards. The English Commission of 1885 
heard a variety of evidence on the subject of high wages 
and their effects. No one point was more laboured by certain 
witnesses than that the high wages earned by English 
artisans were the cause of English depression, and that the 
blame of decreasing trade lay at the door of the various 
organisations which had sprung into life with the avowed 
object of raising wages. Yet the judgement of the com- 
missioners is unanimous and clear, that the state of trade 
and industry cannot with justice be attributed to any such 
causes. A German Commission, appointed in 1879 to in- 
vestigate more particularly the depression in the iron in- 
dustry of that country, gave expression to the same opinions. 
The rise in wages, in their judgement, had been accompanied 
by a decrease in the numbers employed, but there was no 
falling off in the amount of the product, and they reach the 
general conclusion that any rise in wages, which is justified 
by the circumstances, raises the efficiency and the morale 
of the wage-earners. In a word, high wages, whether in 
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England or Germany, did not necessarily mean dear labour. 
It is interesting and important to follow the chronology a 
little more closely. Lord Brassey’s work, in which the re- 
sults of his father’s experience were formulated and published, 
appeared in 1872. Now in 1873, the very next year, a 
depression in trade brought about something of a reaction 
in public opinion which began to declare itself against the 
teaching of Adam Smith. In 1876 the Minister of Trade in 
Prussia writes to the managers of State mines that the high 
wages paid are producing no equivalent return. The position 
thus taken up was immediately assailed by the economist 
Nasse, who showed conclusively that the opposite was the 
truth. In the great majority of the mines the output had 
increased at least pari passu with the increase of earnings, and 
wherever this had not been the case special circumstances 
were present to explain the exception. In one case it was the 
necessity of sinking deeper shafts ; in another the machinery 
employed was old-fashioned and worn out; in a third the 
want of hands had led to the engagement of unskilled 
labourers. Conversely, he showed that in the district of 
Dortmund, where wages had been reduced, a reduction in 
the output had followed. 

Similarly we must notice for a moment, before we pass on, 
the history of a question intimately bound up with the fore- 
going—viz. the hours of labour. It is impossible to omit 
all reference to it in considering the cost of labour, and, 
indeed, it is indifferent for the purposes of our argument 
whether higher wages are paid for the same number of 
hours’ work, or the same wages for a shorter day. The 
struggle over the duration of the working day practically 
began with the introduction of machinery at the end of the 
last and beginning of the present century. The investment 
of capital in this particular form stimulated its owner to 
efforts at securing the greatest return in the shortest time, 
and the best way to reach this end seemed to be in an 
increase of the hours of labour. The day’s work in factories 
was stretched to nineteen or twenty hours, the employment 
of women and children was made possible by the substitution 
of mechanical for physical force, and the argument ran that 
any one moment of labour cost as much or as little as any 
other. It was the moral and physical effects of this doctrine 
when put into practice which brought about reform, but it 
was effected in the teeth of economists and practical men 
alike. Senior argued that the profits of the manufacturer 
were made in the last hour’s work, and that a reduction of 
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hours would mean the ruin of manufacturers and the de- 
struction of industry. Men differing so much among them- 
selves as Mr. Joseph Hume, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Mark Phillips, 
Lord Ashburton, and Lord Brougham were agreed in resent- 
ing any State interference. On all sides gloomy predictions 
made themselves heard as to the future of English trade. 
Mr. Bright expressed his conviction that any legislation on 
the subject would be fatal to the best interests of the country, 
and in the long run impoverish the working class. Nota 
single economist raised his voice on the other side. Mill, 
in his enthusiasm for the doctrine that women should be 
treated exactly as men, wished to limit the protection of the 
law to children; and Bonamy Price, the typical conservative 
among economists, protested to the last against the principle 
contained in the Factory Acts. Well may Professor Marshall 
plead that the errors or excesses of economists should not 
be laid at the door of their science, any more than the 
cruelties of the Inquisition should be accepted as an argu- 
ment against Christianity ; and well, too, perhaps, may Dr. 
Brentano retort, on behalf of the economists, ‘Save me from 
‘my friends!’ Dickens, who in such matters had a keen eye 
for the real point at issue, hits off the position in good- 
natured ridicule of the opponents of the Factory Acts and 
the grounds of their opposition :— 


‘Surely there never was such fragile china ware as that of which the 
millers of Coketown were made. Handle them never so lightly, and 
they fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect them of 
having been flawed before. They were ruined, when they were 
required to send labouring children to school; they were ruined, when 
inspectors were appointed to look into their works; they were ruined, 
when such inspectors considered it doubtful whether they were quite 
justified in chopping people up in their machinery; they were utterly 
undone, when it was hinted that perhaps they need not always make 
quite so much smoke. . . . Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill- 
used—that is to say, whenever he was not left entirely alone, and it 
was proposed to hold him accountable for the consequences of any of 
his acts—he was sure to come out with the awful menace that he 
would “sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic.” ’ * 


Where, then, are we to look for the causes which have 
brought about a change of opinion on the subject of long 
hours no less than of low wages? They are to be found in 
the hard facts of experience. Before legislation on the sub- 
ject was even drafted certain manufacturers had made ex- 





* Hard Times, chap. xvii. 
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periment of shorter hours. The result had been to convince 
them that so little work was done in the last two hours of a 
twelve hours’ day that a reduction to ten hours lowered the 
product, not by one-sixth, but by one-twelfth, and, further, 
that a large amount of raw material was wasted towards the 
close of a long day by wearied, and therefore careless, work- 
men. The enforcement by Parliament of a ten hours’ day 
for women and children, and therefore by implication for 
adults, has justified their conclusions, and has been found 
compatible with a great increase of production. The con- 
sumption of raw cotton in England has increased threefold 
since 1850, and the value of exported cotton goods has in- 
creased proportionally. The argument which would connect 
higher wages and shorter hours with an increased product 
is strengthened by a comparison with British India. Indian 
wages are lower, and Indian hours are far longer, than Eng- 
lish, and yet the cost of spinning cotton in India is greater 
than in England. Two circumstances, no doubt, combine 
to obscure this fact. The Indian spinner is nearer to his 
raw material, which is grown on the spot, and nearer also 
to his market—China. But the fact remains, and the pro- 
posal to extend the principle of the Factory Acts to the 
Bombay mills will intensify rather than weaken the com- 
petition with Lancashire. As it is, one of the indirect 
results of recent currency legislation has been to compel the 
Indian cotton-spinners to shorten their hours of labour, with 
a view to reduce the output, and it will be interesting to 
watch the effect on the cost of production. Some further 
observations and experiences illustrate the same truth. The 
Irish who emigrate to America and find work in factories 
are observed to break down under the strain of a few weeks’ 
trial. It is only after a lengthy experience of American 
conditions of life that their stamina is sufficient to enable them 
to work side by side with Americans. The observations of 
a Manchester manufacturer in Saxony, England, and America 
have convinced him that short hours are the explanation of 
American superiority in production. Mr. Scott, a witness 
before the Commission on the depression of trade, was 
employed as a shipbuilder by the French Government, and 
he was struck by the small productiveness of French labour 
as compared with English. Careful consideration convinced 
him that it was due in part, if not wholly, to the length of 
the working day, and he found great improvement follow on 
the shortening of hours. The list of local experiences might 
be enlarged almost indefinitely. Massachusetts, New York, 
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Victoria in the New World, the mining interest in the North 
of England, the cotton-spinners of Miihlhausen and Switzer- 
land, the corset-makers of Wiirtemberg, the engine-makers 
of Sunderland, all add their voices to the chorus of agree- 
ment in the statement that shortened hours have resulted in 
greater production, and consequently have been to the gain 
of the employer as well as of the employed. 

That high wages and short hours of labour may and do go 
hand in hand with a low cost of production is now regarded 
as an economic truth proved by experience. If the popular 
mind has not yet fully grasped this truth, the reason must 
be sought in a fallacy which underlies much popular reason- 
ing on the subject—viz. the assumption that any one hour 
of production and the labour expended in it is as good as any 
other, whereas the labour should be taken strictly in con- 
nexion with its results before any comparison can be made. 
How erroneous is this assumption may be seen by a few 
examples, in which the rate of wages and the work of pro- 
duction are compared, as they are seen side by side or at 
different times in the same industry. The making of pig 
iron is a comparatively simple process, in the cost of which 
labour is the principal item. Now, in the ironworks of 
Alabama wages are two-thirds only of those in Pittsburg, 
and yet the cost of production per ton is nearly the same in 
both places ; for in the Southern State a greater number of 
labourers must be employed to produce a given result. In 
the coal mines of Prussia the average annual earnings of a 
labourer may be put at 45/., in Pennsylvania they are 671., 
yet the cost of labour per ton varies inversely, being in Penn- 
sylvania not much more than two-thirds of the cost in 
Prussia. The explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
annual output per head in Prussia is 256} tons, whereas in 
Pennsylvania it is 560 tons. In the making of nails the 
differences are enormous. The nail-making districts of 
England, the state of which as set out by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Sweating comes as a revelation to many people, 
show an average wage of about 12s. a week. The American 
nailer earns upwards of 1l. a day, and yet American nails are 
but half the price of English. Here again we find the 
explanation in the fact that the American turns out two and 
a half tons whilst his English rival is making two ewt. In 
the chemical works on the banks of the Tyne, which employ 
some 19,000 labourers, wages increased 374 per cent., whilst 
the price of the products fell 40 per cent. Take again the 
American manufacture of flint-glass. Here a fall of some 70 
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or 80 per cent. in the price of tumblers, lamp-shades, bowls, 
&c., has not been found incompatible with a rise in wages of 
70 or 100 per cent. and a considerable shortening of hours. 
In the French wool manufacture wages have risen from 
1f. 50c. a day in 1816 to 5f., but the cost of weaving a metre 
of cloth has gone from 16f. to 1f. 45c. in the same time. 
Lastly, in the Illinois Central Railway the cost per mile run 
of a locomotive has been reduced by one-half in the last 
thirty-five years. Yet the wages of engine-drivers and fire- 
men are half as much again as at the earlier date. 

If we pause at this point to ask what are the reasons for 
these differences, and how it comes about that low wages are 
compatible with a high cost of production, and vice versa, we 
are thrown back upon the infinite variations in the efficiency 
of labour in different places and at different times. But these 
variations themselves may be traced to a comparatively small 
number of causes. In the first place, much will depend upon 
the standard of living attained by the working class of any 
given country or time, including under this head the total 
amount of necessaries which the ordinary labourer can com- 
mand, and interpreting necessaries to mean those things 
which go to increase his strength, his vigour, his physical 
fitness. Ceteris paribus, in proportion as the labourer is well 
fed, well clothed, well housed, so will be the value of his 
labour, and his wages, therefore, may be regarded as an in- 
vestment by his employer, which will bring in a greater or a 
smaller return as they are on a liberal or a niggardly scale. 
On this point wide differences may be noted, and Mr. 
Schoenhof has collected, in the course of his travels, a great 
deal of evidence. Here, for instance, is his description of 
the manner of life common at Crefeld, where the weavers 
earn some 10s. a week :— 


‘I came to one of these weavers at dinner-time. They were husband 
and wife, two children, and a baby on the breast. Their dinner con- 
sisted of soup and sourcrout, sausage and bread. Under a plentiful 
supply this might be considered a fair meal. But the soup was water 
with milk. I could not detect a trace of fat even on the soup, though 
an evidence of it would have shown on the soup in the plates. The 
children, however, seemed to relish it. Remarking on the character 
of their soup, and on my question what else the dinner consisted in, 
the wife lifted the cover off the pot on the stove in which I saw sour- 
crout enough to fill a soup-plate not over full, and one little sausage of 
the size of a Frankfurt. Low as this fare is, and little strength as it 
can impart to the people who are raised, live, work, and die under it, 
it is by no means the lowest which supports the life of the working 
classes of this and other districts of Germany. In the Eastern pro- 
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vinces, Silesia for instance, the sausage, even, is not an ever)day 
occurrence.’ * 


And yet these people have to work 12 hours a day before 
they can command even as much as this! Can we wonder 
that they are pallid, emaciated, undersized, and bloodless, 
or resist the conclusion that better-fed labour woulu produce 
more valuable results, and be, in the long run, more econo- 
mical? The Greeks expressed the same idea in their own 
way when they dwelt upon the high dietary standard enjoyed 
by Heracles, ‘the cheery worker,’ whose story embodies so 
many traditions of natural obstacles overcome by efficient 
labour. Compare, again, the command of necessaries pos- 
sessed by a working-man at two periods of history in our 
own country. A hundred years back, Sir F. Eden tells us, a 
family of three persons earned between them 12s. 6d., to which 
the parish added Is. 6d., making a total of 14s. a week. This 
was spent as follows:—Bread, 12 loaves at 11d., cost 11s.; 
butter, 3 lbs.,sold cheap by the employer, cost 1s. 6d. ; clothing 
and other expenses, the remaining 1s. 6d. Rent had ceased to 
be demanded for their cottage, or the parish allowance must 
have been greater. In the family of a weaver at Kendal 
things were a little better. The man, his wife, and seven 
children earned in all 20s. a week, of which 14s. were spent 
in provisions, with the result that the daily consumption 
of nine persons comprised 7 lbs. of bread, ¢ lb. of 
meat, 1 quart of milk, 5 or 6 lbs. of potatoes. At the 
present day, a potter at Hanley, with a wife and three 
children, earning a total of 36s. weekly, spends on food 
15s. 7d.; on other things, as rent, taxes, fuel, clothing, 
14s, 2d.; and has a balance over of 6s. 3d.;_ whilst, shilling 
for shilling, his money gives him a greater quantity and a 
greater variety of food. Meat has practically been added to 
the dietary, tea and sugar are necessaries now, instead of 
being luxuries as formerly, his clothing is warmer, his fur- 
niture more sufficient, and the result is to give a finer 
specimen of humanity, stronger, more active, more enduring, 
and therefore, which is the important point for our argument, 
more productive. It is not too much to say that the German 
labourer’s standard of comfort is no higher to-day than was 
the Englishman’s a hundred years ago, and here we must 
look for the explanation of his low wages, and of the 
difficulty which his employer finds in competing with the 
products of highly paid English and American labour. An 





* Schoenhof, p. 52. 
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anarchist on his trial for sedition at Leipzig dwelt on the 
misery in which the German working class habitually lived, 
and gave the court his own experiences in the United States. 
When he landed in that country, so poor was his physique— 
thanks to a low standard of living at home—that it was a 
full year before he was able to compete on anything like 
equal terms for employment; only after twelve months’ 
experience of good food and good conditions of life 
generally could he take his place in the mills and work 
side by side with the native American labourers. This 
experience is borne out by many witnesses. Newcomers are 
to be found in the manufactories of the United States work- 
ing with the old hands, but it is at a different rate of 
wages, and the difference in wages just marks the difference 
in efficiency. Where this is not so, it will generally be found 
that the immigrant has brought with him some technical 
knowledge or some inherited skill, for which there is a con- 
stant demand at high wages. The average immigrant is not 
at first employed in the higher or finer kinds of manufacture ; 
he begins with the crude processes, and he gradually, as he 
attains greater efficiency, works up to the better-paid employ- 
ments. The same fact has often been observed where Irish 
labourers are employed in England. 

We might pursue this branch of the subject almost 
indefinitely. Good food is but one of the many conditions 
on which the physical efficiency of the labourer depends. Let 
us notice one more before we pass on. It might at first 
sight seem as if the air we breathe was the same for all 
mankind: the ‘common liberties of light and air’ have 
passed into a proverb. But air varies not a little in 
quality, and the variations affect profoundly the condition 
of a working class. Thus the typical English town suffers 
from the fact that it has a history. It is often built on 
low-lying or swampy ground, raised, perhaps, by the rubbish 
of centuries, but waterlogged and unwholesome. Its houses 
are quaint or picturesque, tumbled together in a confusion 
which cheers the artist’s soul, but is the despair of the 
sanitary inspector. There is no free circulation of air about 
the houses, and within them it is stagnant and heavy. The 
windows are on one side only in the majority of houses, and 
se do not admit of a thorough draught. The houses them- 
selves stand in narrow courts often blocked at one end, 
their materials are old and decaying, the atmosphere is 
charged with particles of rotting timber and crumbling 
plaster. It is amid such surroundings that the working 
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classes too often live and sleep in an old country, crowded 
together to an extent which would be dangerous, even if 
other conditions were favourable, but which in their stifling 
quarters is deadly. In Berlin, e.g., it has been calculated that 
159,639 of the population live in overcrowded dwellings, 
and technically overcrowding is taken to mean six persons 
or more in a one-roomed and ten persons or more in a two- 
roomed dwelling—a not very severe interpretation. Now 
set side by side with this the picture, drawn by a traveller, 
of the conditions under which the American labourer lives. 
At the manufacturing town of Winsted, in New England, 
the labourers’ cottages are not only roomy and comfortable, 
but often very attractive in appearance. They have base- 
ments of cut stone, surmounted by a tasteful superstructure 
of wood, a wide verandah; kitchen, parlour, and bedroom 
on ground floor, and three bedrooms above. When these 
pretty houses, with their clean faces, well-tilled quarter-acre 
lots, and windows aglow with geraniums, are scattered amid 
beautiful mountain glens, they suggest (says the writer *) 
that an American labourer lives in an atmosphere charac- 
terised by something which is more than comfort, if less 
than culture. Or take again his description of South 
Manchester, a seat of the American silk trade, a town 
designed to minister to the health, comfort, instruction, 
and enjoyment of its people. ‘The cottages for the married 
‘employés have each ample room, a good garden, and gas 
‘and water supply; while there are excellent boarding- 
‘houses for the single and those who prefer not to keep 
‘house. There is not a fence in South Manchester, but the 
‘ pretty white houses lie scattered with regular irregularity 
‘about wide and tree-shaded lawns. There is a fine public 
‘hall, free library and reading-room, ample accommodation 
‘for religious worship, but, as a matter of course, no liquor- 
‘saloons.’ Herein lies the secret of the high earnings of the 
American labourer—at least, in part; and it is noteworthy 
that the employers who have given most time and trouble 
and expense to improving the surroundings of their workmen 
deprecate all notions of philanthropy, and broadly state that 
they find it pay them. Their labourers are active and 
capable, ready for mental and nervous strain as well as for 
physical exertion; and they are almost wholly free from 
that craving for alcohol which is so often the result of 





* Mr. D. Pidgeon, in ‘Old-World Questions and New-World 
Answers.’ 
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crowded rooms and a vitiated atmosphere, and which lies at 
the root of so much bad work and waste of time on the part 
of our labourers at home. 

Among the conditions on which the efficiency of labour in 
modern times depends, a chief place must be given to 
knowledge. Low wages are found, as a rule, to go with 
ignorance, but it is the educated labourer who is really pro- 
ductive, and to whom, consequently, his employer is able and 
willing to pay high wages. The truth of this doctrine has 
made its way slowly, but steadily. We need not here fight 
over again the battle of elementary education; it is enough 
for our purpose to note that a general education is the best 
preparation for a technical training. The principles, rules, 
and processes of the one are easily understood and mastered 
in proportion as the workman has profited by the other. 
The drill sergeant can pick out those among his recruits who 
have ‘ passed their standards’ by the quickness with which 
they learn their drill, and if this be true of one of the most 
mechanical of exercises, it must be a fortiori true of the 
more complicated and delicate crafts. Now, knowledge 
affects production in two ways: as art it enters into the 
manufacture of finished articles, commonly described as those 
of use and fashion; as science, its field lies rather in the pre- 
paration of raw material. In both cases it may be described 
as part of the workman’s equipment, only in the former it 
is a habit of mind, in the latter an external force. Here in 
England art training in industry dates from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. We learnt there for the first time how 
poor, how lifeless, how lacking in beauty were our goods in 
comparison with those of France, and the result was South 
Kensington. Few institutions have been more severely 
criticised in their time. Its system has been denounced as 
wanting in elasticity, as resulting in excessive uniformity, 
its instruction as superficial, and its examinations as 
injurious. Yet Mr. Schoenhof bears witness to the impetus 
which South Kensington has given to technical education, 
and the good results which have followed. Those results, he 
says, are seen in the freshness, the briskness, the cleverness 
of English workmen who have had some artistic training, no 
less than in the superiority of certain English products, as 
glass, pottery, and metal, over those of all other countries.* 





* It may be doubted whether our supremacy in ‘cotton velvets’ 
and ‘seal plushes,’ on which Mr. Schoenhof lovingly dwells, is equally 
a matter for congratulation. 
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The Technical Education Act is doing much to widen the 
foundations on which South Kensington builds, and the 
action of the Government is supported by private enterprise 
in all directions. Thus at the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Factory we find a technical school for apprentices, a museum 
filled with models brought from all parts of the world re- 
gardless of cost, a library stocked with books of patterns and 
designs, and a body of workmen trained in hand and eye to 
their calling, who give a quality to the products of the firm 
which is hardly rivalled. On the Continent, France is 
making great strides in the same direction. The Frenchman 
starts with a purer taste and a finer sense of form and colour, 
and for years he was content to rely upon that alone; but of 
late the Government has taken up the matter, and has covered 
the country with a network of technical schools and similar 
institutions, radiating from the central Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris, and so has spread the spirit of art far and wide 
through the various kinds of production. A recent visitor 
to the Museum at Nevers, the ancient home of pottery, 
found 

‘white-capped housewives, blue-bloused peasants, raw recruits, 
mechanics with babies in their arms, thronging the charming rooms, 
all acquiring knowledge and love of beauty, basking to the full in the 
** joy of civilisation.” As a natural result of these intellectual and 
artistic opportunities, we find that the old spirit animates living crafts- 
men. The local museum in France is something more than a little 
centre of culture, a place in which to breathe beauty and delight. It is 
a school of the moral sense, of the nobler passions, and also a temple 
of fame. Here the young are taught to revere excellence, and the 
ambitious are stimulated by worthy achievement.’ * 


A similar developement in Germany dates from the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1876. In ornamentation, in design, 
and in colour, the German artisan now rivals the English, but 
it may be doubted whether there has been any corresponding 
advance in the intrinsic value and quality of German goods, 
and whether their competition has done more than give a 
stimulus to our manufacturers which has enabled them to 
hold their own. It is noteworthy that in the matter of 
technical training Mr. Schoenhof confesses to great short- 
comings on the part of his own countrymen. No doubt he 
sees in this the cloven hoof of Protection, which by securing 
the home market has diminished the motive to improvement ; 
but, even apart from this, he notices a difficulty in founding 


* M. Betham Edwards, ‘ France of To-day.’ 
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and maintaining art schools. Private munificence has done 
something, as in the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and In- 
dustry of Philadelphia ; individual States have founded such 
institutions as the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
the Technological Institute of Massachusetts; but the fact 
remains that, as a whole, the movement does not succeed. 
Consequently American goods do not so readily find a market 
as those which are produced by more highly trained work- 
men. Possibly this is just one of those cases in which the 
federal system is at a disadvantage. A strong central govern- 
ment can give a unity and a strength to a technical educa- 
tion, and can direct it with a breadth of view and a con- 
ception of high aims which a local government frequently 
lacks. Be this as it may, it is not to his artistic knowledge 
that the American owes his high wages. In science it is 
far otherwise. Science is supreme in American production, 
and the Americans have outrun ts all in its application. 
They were the first to utilise electricity, not merely in the 
developement of telegraphy and the kindred arts, but as a 
powerful ally in manufacture. In the welding of metals, 
for instance, it now plays an important part. It has reduced 
the price of aluminium from 2/. to 2s. a lb., and the metal 
has now, in consequence, passed into common use; it enters 
into the fabric of the bicycle, it is made into shoes for the 
horses of Russian cavalry, it is embodied in the enigmatical 
figure which crowns the Shaftesbury Memorial. In iron and 
steel, the use of highly developed machinery, which is no 
more than the application of science, has revolutionised pro- 
duction. The new drop-hammer has brought down the 
price of American ploughs to less than 1/., and in the 
making of all sorts of agricultural implements it is cal- 
culated that 600 men can new produce as much as 2,145 a 
few years ago. Where a single workman could make three 
dozen pairs of sleeve-links in a day, a boy can now make 
9,000. The manufacture of pins still holds its own as an 
‘ object lesson ;’ but whereas Adam Smith notes with asto- 
nishment and admiration ten men turning out 48,000 pins a 
day, the modern American manufacturer finds no difficulty in 
supplying 7,500,000 in the same time, as the result of the 
labour of five pairs of hands. Compare this with the state 
of things at the time of the War of Independence, when 
imported pins sold for 7s. 6d. a dozen, and when, to en- 
courage home industry, the Government offered 50. for the 
best twenty-five dozen of pins, made in America, equal to 
those imported from England! The important point to 
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notice here is that the tendency of increasing improvement in 
machinery to cheapen production is not at the cost of wages. 
Far from it. Most of our readers are probably familiar with 
that triumph of delicate, exact machinery, a Waterbury 
watch. At a recent exhibition the representative of the 
company took fifty watches to pieces, distributed the various 
parts in heaps, and then put together a working watch out 
of parts selected at random by the bystanders from the 
various heaps. Yet the Waterbury watch made by the 
workman earning on the average 45s.a week can be sold 
cheaper than those made in the Black Forest by workmen 
who earn but 8s. or 9s. The explanation of the paradox is 
to be found in the developement of machinery and its sub- 
stitution for human effort. Thanks to it, the American 
turns out 150 watches whilst his European rival is making 
40, and at the Waltham Factory they are produced at the 
rate of 600 a day, or exactly one a minute. Nor is the sup- 
ply of labour working at low wages by any means an advan- 
tage to an industry. The weaving of wool in Ireland, by 
reason of the abundance of labour, earning very low wages, 
ought to defy competition ; but it is stagnant, if not actually 
disappearing. This is largely due to a want of enterprise 
and inventiveness in the use of machines, few mills being 
thoroughly equipped, and large quantities of cloth being 
still woven upon hand-looms throughout the country. To 
put the matter shortly, the value of modern labour turns 
almost wholly on its equipment, whether this be the skill and 
knowledge of the labourer himself, or the mechanical ap- 
pliances on which he relies to aid him in his work. 

But improved machinery stands to high wages in a two- 
fold relation ; it is at once cause and effect. The better the 
machine with which a man works, the more productive is his 
labour, and the more valuable consequently to his employer. 
On the other hand, the higher the wages paid, the greater 
is the inducement to the employer to use more and more 
productive machinery, and so reduce his expenses. Not 
only is the labour employed in connexion with improved 
machinery more highly paid, as we have seen, than any 
other, but the increased cost of it is a powerful stimulus to 
further improvement. Thus a strike among the boot and 
shoe makers of Massachusetts, a few years back, resulted in 
the invention of a machine which reduced the numbers 
employed in the operation of ‘lasting’ by 80 per cent. 
And in this connexion we notice a curious paradox, viz. that 
machinery should not be made to last too long. In times of 
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depression it is the firms which use old-fashioned machinery 
which are the first to suffer—as, for instance, visiting 
Oldham in 1886, Mr. Schoenhof found that the cotton- 
spinners were making no profits at all, whereas at Rochdale 
a newly built mill, fitted with all the latest and best inven- 
tions, was doing well; the reason being that not only was 
the expense of working less, but waste had been greatly 
diminished. Such improvements are often resisted, or at least 
viewed with little favour, by the workmen themselves, who 
see in these improvements a means of superseding their own 
labour. But they have not grasped the key to the situation, 
and have not understood how closely their own earnings are 
bound up with their equipment. On the Continent such 
conservatism is far stronger. It is a matter of pride to 
the manufacturer that his machinery outlasts that in use 
here ; but, so far from being an advantage to him, the fact 
really handicaps him in competition with his English rivals. 
And such conservatism is possible only when a large supply 
of workmen is available at low wages, for if new machinery 
is to be employed a higher stamp of workman is needed. In 
the industry of silk-throwing, for instance, there is a 
remarkable difference between England and America in this 
respect, for the wages paid in America are far higher than 
with us, and yet the cost is far less. We give the explana- 
tion in Mr. Schoenhof’s own words :— 


‘T stated in my report that one mill in America had lately exchanged 
old machinery for new, by which change the speed had been increased 
from 5,000 to 7,500 revolutions a minute. When my report was 
published in England, a silk-throwster who read it told me that, if they 
ran machinery at such speed in their mills, all their girls would run 
away, as they had not the nerve-power to stand such a rate of speed. 
Later on, I found mills in America that ran their machinery at 10,000 
revolutions a minute, and one which ran at 12,000 or even 13,000 
revolutions. Of course, to keep in time, all others have to follow the 
same rate of improvement.’ 


Now the growth of nerve-power necessary for work at 
such tremendous pressure is possible only when the condi- 
tions of life are favourable—in short, when wages are high. 
The question may perhaps be asked at this point whether 
improvement is infinite. The answer is not easy, nor can 
we say how near we have come to the limit, if limit there 
be. Improvements in machinery are partly the result of 
increased power, partly of greater simplification and 
specialisation. In many industries probably this last has 
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been carried as far as is possible, but in others—e.g. weaving— 
there is still room for further developement. 

A painful illustration of the truth of much of the fore- 
going is seen in the position of the so-called domestic in- 
dustries at the present day. They represent an early stage 
in the history of production, but they often survive long 
after the occasion for them is past and they have ceased 
to serve any good purpose. The reason for their tenacity of 
life lies in the fact that they offer an apparent advantage 
in the low wages which those employed in them are paid, 
and the small amount of fixed capital required. In many 
parts of Ireland, for instance, we see industries still ex- 
isting as they were a century ago, when the division of 
labour was almost unknown. Agriculture was then, as now, 
the main source of livelihood, and the inhabitants of a small 
district were ‘ self-sufficing,’ as Aristotle would have phrased 
it, building their own houses and making their own clothes. 
The growing wish to live better grafted on to agriculture 
the various industries for which the Irish became famous. 
Whilst the men migrated from time to time in search of 
additional employment, the women made use of their natural 
and inherited abilities to make goods for sale and so in- 
crease the family income. Hence the fine needlework, the 
embroidery, the linen-weaving in which they were once so 
extensively employed. In the same way lace-making took 
root in Buckinghamshire and the neighbouring counties ; 
kid-glove-making, fine sewing, and the various feminine arts 
among the peasant women of France and Germany, wood- 
carving in the Black Forest, toy-making in all its various 
branches in Thuringia. The fact that these manufactures, 
in the literal sense, were bye-products and not the whole 
source of income in so many cases, depressed the condition 
of those engaged in them, whilst the abundance of workers, 
their ignorance and weakness in competition, combined to 
force wages down to starvation point. A painful contrast 
was often set up between the fineness of the work and the 
misery of the worker. It was no uncommon thing to see 
the makers of the most beautiful lace huddled together over 
their midday meal of potatoes, served, for want of a dish, in 
the bottom of a chair. The physical and moral condition of 
those engaged in such industries was too often pitiable to 
behold, and only a misguided sentiment can regret their 
extinction. At the present day their revival is often urged 
and sometimes attempted, on the strength of idyllic and 
fanciful pictures, but not by those who are familiar with the 
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deplorable misery which accompanied them. Their time is 
gone by; they served a purpose, and that purpose exists no 
longer: they have been crushed by competition, the competi- 
tion of labourers who enjoy a higher standard of living and 
a larger measure of happiness. 

At first sight many of these conclusions seem to lose their 
validity in face of the fact that certain industries con- 
ducted on a small scale, and on the domestic system, per- 
sistently hold their own against competition, even when their 
rivals are assisted by the best machinery and the most 
efficient labour. In Lyons, for example, silks are made 
which are without equal in the market, yet the industry is 
commonly practised on handlooms, and in small workshops, 
whilst the earnings of the labourers are very low. So, too, 
English print goods have a practical monopoly of the market, 
and all the attempts of American manufacturers to oust 
them have hitherto failed. The explanation seems to lie in 
a variety of circumstances. At Lyons there is a wealth of 
inherited capacity which is brought to bear on manufacture. 
The Lyons workman throws more feeling into his work than 
does the American, his handloom admits of a slighter and 
cheaper material than can be used on a power-loom, the scale 
and character of his work make a close personal superin- 
tendence possible, and in the case of fine goods this means a 
greater taste and finish. It is quality against quantity and 
low price. In England, on the other hand, the advantage 
lies in variety. An English manufacturer is producing 
mainly for the foreign market, and therefore he is constantly 
endeavouring to satisfy a great variety of tastes. He is ready 
at a moment’s notice to print off the colour or pattern which 
is in demand, and no small part of his capital is locked up in 
consequence. The American manufacturer specialises to a 
far greater extent; he confines his energies to one particular 
product, with the result that, whilst he reduces his expenses 
to a minimum, his wares are monotonous, and he fails to 
secure the same amount of custom. In England, too, and 
in France, and in all countries, it may be said, in which 
industries have been long established, there is a wealth of 
tradition, an atmosphere, so to speak, which secures a high 
standard of taste, and at the same time a greater individu- 
ality both in the workman and his product. 


‘Our colourings,’ says Mr. Schoenhof, ‘show a certain crudeness against 
the English, which makes them somewhat hard to the eye. Theirs 
have more softness and pleasing depth. Skill in colour-making there 
js more or less a matter of rule of thumb, Art schools and technical 
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schools have not had much to do with the forming of the staff of 
English factories, but if the secure possession of the world’s trade is a 
proof of the superior quality of the goods, then no one can deny that 
skill is inherent there which we do not possess.’ 


Let us now summarise Mr. Schoenhof’s somewhat opti- 
mistic views. High wages cheapen production in two ways. 
They make the labourer more efticient—he is stronger, more 
capable, more alert, and consequently the product of his 
labour is greater, increasing proportionately faster than the 
rise in wages. They also provoke, and indeed necessitate, 
a constant growth in the productive power of machinery, 
and give the maximum of stimulus to the inventiveness of 
its makers. Short hours of labour produce similar results, 
for employer and employed are under every inducement to 
greater application on the one side and economies on the 
other, lest the volume of production should be lessened. 
And in proportion as wages rise, so does the demand for 
the products of industry rise also; for the working class— 
ie. the great majority of consumers—are able to purchase 
more. What, then, is needed in the present and the future ? 
More light and air for production; the abolition of all 
restraints, protective or otherwise, upon exchange of com- 
modities; the increase of competition everywhere. At the 
same time, no agency should be neglected which will help to 
increase the labourer’s efficiency. His home, his food, his 
surroundings should be jealously guarded; art schools, 
museums, libraries, all that goes to improve his mind, should 
be provided without stint. Rarely, perhaps, has economic 
wisdom been more justified of her children. The teaching 
of Adam Smith, with his powerful plea for the abolition of 
all obstacles to freedom of production and exchange, no less 
than his reserves in favour of what may be termed ‘ educa- 
* tional interference,’ is recalled to the mind by every page 
of Mr. Schoenhof’s book. It is only right to add that our 
author is at times haunted by the spread of over-population. 
It is the corpse at the industrial banquet. The chapters in 
which he endeavours to deal with this difficulty are among 
the weakest in the book, and the strength of their assertion 
impresses us rather as the language of a man who talks 
Joud in order to encourage himself. He applies to agricul- 
ture, in some detail, the principles which he sees triumphant 
in manufacture. Profoundly impressed by the results of the 
application of science to the cultivation of the soil in the 
past, he is sanguine of its effects in the future. He takes 
no account of the inexorable law of diminishing returns, 
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and the possibility—nay, the certainty—that the fruits of 
labour and of capital applied to the earth will show a great 
falling off in the near future. We may safely, he thinks, 
relegate the food question to future generations; the source 
of poverty is not to be found in increasing populations, but 
in the imperfect organisation of the machinery of distribu- 
tion of the products of toil and service. Is there not a 
trace here of the policy of the ostrich, and do not the words 
recall the type of reasoning which was popular at the end 
of the last century, and which in practice produced such 
disastrous results ? 

Whilst Mr. Schoenhof writes throughout as a practical 
man of business, Dr. Brentano, as befits a professor, takes a 
somewhat more philosophical view of the situation. For 
him, too, high wages are bound up with a low cost of pro- 
duction, and he has his own explanation of the fact. The 
history of the working class—and the same is true of man- 
kind at large—shows an ever-growing range of wants. Not 
merely do men require a greater amount of the same commo- 
dity to satisfy themselves as time goes on, but they crave also 
a greater variety. The simple diet and clothing of previous 
generations are no longer sufficient for the modern workman, 
from whom so much more is required, and not only so, but 
he has now a whole group of mental requirements, an 
appetite for knowledge, and a consequent desire for the 
means of satisfying it, and he has a passion for locomotion 
and for change which is common to all classes. In short, 
every year finds him with a wider range of wants. Hence 
he requires two things—higher wages and shorter hours. 
How are these requirements, at first sight mutually exclu- 
sive, to be met? Clearly, if shorter hours stood alone, 
smaller wages would be earned, and if higher wages caused 
no compensating increase of product, the profits of em- 

ers would be reduced toa point at which employment 
itself wonld become less. The only means of satisfying both 
demands lies in improving the quality of his labour. The 
workman is urged by the pressure of his own ambitions to 
make himself more efficient, and to apply himself more 
thoroughly in order that—to borrow a phrase from another 
science—what his labour loses in extension it may gain in 
intensity. In proportion as he does so, his labour becomes 
more valuable, he earns higher wages; or, which is the 
same thing, he works shorter hours at the same wages. No 
doubt in practice the two often appear as rival interests. 
Adam Smith points out that the desire of the labourer to 
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improve his position may lead him to excessive exertion, 
with a consequent loss of strength; and in the same sense a 
modern shipbuilder says ‘ overtime is the curse of the trade.’ 
But, granted that a sound intelligence directs his actions, 
the modern labourer will enjoy the advantage of a shorter 
working day without any reduction in his earnings and 
without any loss to his employer. The evidence that this 
has been the case of late years is very strong. Here, for 
instance, we have the experience of a large engineering firm 
in the North of England. ‘The shortening of hours has 
‘reduced, and not increased, the cost of production; it 
‘ has given us a more intelligent set of labourers, and given 
‘ rise to many incidental economies. On the men themselves 
‘ the effect has been great. They do more work, and they 
‘ do better work; they spend most of their evenings, especi- 
‘ally the younger generation, in attendance at technical 
‘classes.’ In the same sense a large firm of chemical manu- 
facturers report that they have never seen any reason to 
regret the shortening of hours, whilst to the men it has 
been the greatest boon—improving their health, decreasing 
drunkenness, and reducing to a minimum the necessity for 
police interference. 

But in sketching broadly the results which might be 
expected to follow from higher wages and shortened hours, 
we must draw a distinction between those which are 
immediate and those which are permanent, or, in other 
words, as the causes which produce them are temporary or 
lasting. The habits of men change but slowly in the 
physical and in the moral sphere, and sudden improvements 
in their position are likely to lead only to waste. A striking 
instance of this in the East, that home of long-lived custom, 
is given by Mr. Brassey, who found that on the Indian 
railways 
‘the great increase of pay which has taken place has neither 
augmented the rapidity of execution nor added to the comfort of the 
labourer. The Hindoo workman knows no other want than his daily 
portion of rice, and the torrid climate renders water-tight habitations 
and ample clothing alike unnecessary. The labourer therefore desists 
from work as soon as he has provided for the necessities of the day. 


Higher pay adds nothing to his comfort; it serves but to diminish his 
ordinary industry.’ 


In this case it will be noticed that Dr. Brentano’s pos- 
tulate is unfulfilled: the rise in wages does not follow a rise 
in the labourer’s standard of living, and consequently the 
professor’s reasoning is not touched. It is hardly necessary 
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to point out that the statements so common a few years 
back as to the effect of high wages, and their tendency to 
produce extravagance, drunkenness, and vice, are equally 
beside the question. Let us now examine some further 
instances, in which the increase on the two sides, the 
advantage to the labourer and the gain to the employer, has 
not been proportionate. In 1871 the hours for miners in 
Northumberland were reduced by 164 per cent., but the 
increase in production did not exceed 84 per cent. So, too, 
in the Westphalian coal-fields in 1871, the working day was 
reduced from i0 and 14 hours to 8, and the average product 
of the mines fell from 1,072 tons per week to 919, a fall 
considerable in itself, but not, it will be noticed, propor- 
tionate to the reduction of hours. The results agree with 
the experience of Mr. Chamberlain’s firm in Birmingham. 
Under the Factory Acts a 10 hours’ day was substituted for 
one of 12 hours, a reduction of 17 per cent., and the product 
suffered to the extent of 8 per cent. A year later the firm 
spontaneously fixed the worker’s day at 9 hours, and there 
was a further fall of 5 per cent. inthe product. Thus it will 
be seen that the whole result must not be expected to follow 
immediately. The shortening of hours will ultimately make 
men apply themselves more thoroughly; they will work the 
harder whilst they are at work, in order that they may earn 
the old wages, but this more intense exertion is only possible 
when high wages allow of a liberal diet, and the strength of 
nerve and muscle which go with it. Further, it is to be noticed 
that these results will depend largely upon the co-operation 
of employers. The product of labour cannot be very greatly 
increased by an improvement in the labourer alone; essen- 
tial as this is, there is needed in addition a continuous 
improvement in the machinery used. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
example, attributes the small reduction of output which 
followed on the shortening of hours to the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery of every kind into his factory, by 
which, in many cases, the work of the labourer was reduced 
to watching the machines and stoking the fire. Improve- 
ment, too, must be made in the organisation of labour, its 
division must be carried further and further, not merely 
among the labourers, but among the manufacturers them- 
selves, who must specialise more and more in their various 
products. As these changes work their effects, old inventions 
which have been neglected for a time, owing to the low rate 
of wages, are found serviceable, and are adopted. The 
process tends to revolve in a circle, for here again we find 
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that all these improvements can be made only when a 
highly paid class of men is employed. The strain upon 
labourers grows greater as the use of machinery is extended 
and the motive power grows stronger. Qualities hitherto 
by comparison neglected come rapidly into demand. It is 
no longer muscular power which is the sole or the principal 
qualification ; mental clearness, grasp and elasticity, moral 
self-control and trustworthiness, come more and more to take 
its place as characteristics of a valuable labourer; for the 
direction and control of machinery so costly, complicated, 
and delicate cannot be safely entrusted to the ordinary 
workman. Every year the number of spindles which a man 
supervises and the pace of them grow greater, and it is 
nerve-power which is needed for their management. Thus, in 
the face of constantly improving processes, the puddler, with 
his rude muscular strength, has almost disappeared from 
the iron and steel industries. The Australian farm-labourer 
uses a plough and a shearing-machine which would be 
useless in the hands of his English prototype. Inthe cotton 
industry, where, in every sense, the ‘ pace is tremendous,’ all 
these conditions are present. Labour is every year more 
concentrated and more systematically divided, machinery of 
an improved type is constantly being substituted for the 
inventions of a few years back; as a result child labour is 
rapidly disappearing, and a better class of workmen is coming 
every year to the front; wages have risen in the last fifty 
years from an average of 28/. 12s. a year to 441. 4s., the 
amount of the finished article turned out by each labourer has 
doubled, and the cost of producing it has fallen from 2s. 3d. 
to Is. 9d. 

Let us now see what general conclusions may be drawn 
from our survey of the facts of industrial life, and their 
bearing on the question of international trade, on the cease- 
less and growing competition between countries in the 
sphere of production and exchange. In ordinary trade 
success is the reward of the manufacturer who produces at 
the smallest cost. He buys his raw material in the cheapest 
market, being guided in his purchases by a thorough 
knowledge of quality and a sound judgement as to times 
and seasons. For him the cheapest article is not necessarily 
the lowest priced; but he gives to considerations of quality 
and price their proper value. He forecasts possible fluc- 
tuations in demand and supply, and has a shrewd idea at 
any given moment of the circumstances which control 
them. Having purchased his raw material, his capacity 
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next finds a field for its exercise in manufacture. He 
employs the best labour, because experience has taught him 
that in the long run it is the cheapest, and the high wages 
which he pays are justified by the efficiency of his workmen. 
He uses the latest inventions in machinery, adopting each 
new discovery as it is made, renewing and replacing all 
that is antiquated or worn out, watching with an eagle eye 
all the improvements around him, and appropriating them 
to his own business. He suits the working hours of his 
factory to the efficiency of his men, and so not merely does 
he have the maximum of product, but he avoids, as a rule, 
those difficulties between employer and employed which 
are the source of so much heartburning and mental strain, 
and lead to so much waste in production. And, lastly, he 
finds the best market for his produce. For him the world 
is a field for constant study; the capacities and prospects 
of each country, and the probable demand for the com- 
modity which he manufactures, are always in his thoughts. 
The first sign that a market is becoming glutted with his 
wares is a warning to him to leave it; the developement of 
the resources of a new district attracts him as a possible 
opportunity for ‘placing’ his goods. The combination of 
all these qualities may be said to make ‘ mankind’s epitome ;’ 
but such a combination is essential for the highest type of 
success, when business is so complicated as we see it in 
modern times. The community in trade is but the indi- 
vidual ‘ writ large;’ the same causes co-operate to ensure 
success in the one case as in the other, and the same weak- 
nesses mean failure. ‘The first requisite for success in foreign 
trade is cheap raw material, whether destined for actual 
manufacture or for the food of labourers. The defenders of 
free imports into this country seem at times not to have 
the courage of their convictions, and not to state the case 
as strongly as it may be stated. It is the command of 
cheap raw material in every department of production on 
which the commercial supremacy of this country rests. The 
competition of America is weakened, if not destroyed, by a 
protective tariff; and we venture to predict that if that 
tariff be modified or suppressed, and I'ree-trade be adopted 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we shall be embarked 
upon a struggle far more severe than any in the past. In 
manufacture we trust that enough has been said to show 
that ‘the race is to the swift,’ that the advantage lies with 
that nation which has the most efficient and the best 
equipped working class. The rate of wages in a country 
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must be considered strictly in connexion with the ‘ produc- 
‘tivity’ of its labour, and the statement that we are and 
can be undersold by ‘cheap labour’ must never be accepted 
without a thorough examination of its exact meaning. No 
amount of apparent economy under this head in production 
will compensate for the absence of physique, of skill, of 
moral qualities on the part of a nation’s workmen. The 
possession of a highly organised and productive machinery 
goes with a highly paid and efficient working class; for a 
high rate of wages is the best stimulus to the adoption of 
improved machinery, and at the same time the standard of 
living which it implies among the labourers makes the use 
of such machinery possible. It is the possession in a high 
degree of these various advantages which has made the 
competition of this country dreaded far and wide. In 
Germany, for example, wages are lower, hours are longer, 
machinery is old-fashioned, concentration in production is 
in its infancy, and the cry is constantly going up for pro- 
tection against England. Well may Mr. Mundella say that 
the long hours of labour on the Continent are our chief 
protection against competition from that quarter. 

And the future of the labourers themselves is bright with 
hope. We have outlived the theory that wages must of 
necessity represent the minimum which will support human 
life; we have gone behind the somewhat vague explanation 
which refers them to supply and demand, and we have come 
more and more to see that wages stand in immediate relation 
to the product of labour. The apprehension of this truth 
has not been without its effect on practice. Everywhere we 
see efforts made to increase the efficiency of labour. Trade- 
unions have gradually given up their fallacious hopes of 
raising wages permanently by reducing the number em- 
ployed or the amount produced in any occupation. They 
rely rather on the guaranteed superiority of their members 
as the ground of their claim for higher pay, a result due in 
part to the discipline which organisation implies, and in part 
to the imposition of tests of membership, such as sobriety 
and sustained industry. Co-operative societies among 
working men not only help to make demand more regular 
and constant, but they also, by cheapening the necessaries of 
life and improving their quality, increase the physical fitness 
of their members, whilst they foster habits of self-govern- 
ment and self-control. Nor is the State idle in the same 
field. The guarantee of wholesome workshops and dwell- 
ings by a system of inspection, the provision of the requisites 
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of the mens sana in the form of general and technical educa- 
tion, libraries and museums, and the like—all make in the 
same direction, and if they do not immediately raise the 
standard of life, are, at least, conditions precedent to its rising. 
Nor is it necessary or wise to attempt to fix the limits of 
such activity on the part of the State. How far, for example, 
it should control the hours of labour is a question which will 
probably be decided by the general consideration at what 
point is authority needed to bring up the laggards, to enforce 
on the more backward of manufacturers, in the interest of 
labour, the lessons which unaided self-interest has taught 
the more capable. In all such matters the general lines on 
which legislation should proceed may be said to be settled, 
for our generation at least, irrespective of party, and in the 
twentieth century we may hope to see the progress of the 
nineteenth continued, whilst the errors which have marred 
that progress, and have led many to speak of it with bitter- 
ness, are remedied, and, as far as may be, avoided. 





Arr. III.—1. Letters to Marca. By Guorce B. Lesuie, 
R.A. London: 1898. 


2. Birds of Devon. By W. 8S. M. D’Ursan, F.L.S., and 
the Rev. Murray A. Matruew, M.A., F.L.S. London: 
1893. 


8. Sport and Natw'e. By T. E. Kessen. London: 1893. 


A MARKED feature in English literature during the last 

forty years is the great increase which it exhibits in 
works relating to rural life and natural history. What has 
been called the ‘return to Nature’ received a new impetus 
about the middle of the present century from a class of prose 
writers who then began to appear upon the scene, and gave 
a new turn to the reaction which had its origin in the Lake 
school of poetry. It would be unjust, indeed, to Words- 
worth’s predecessors to ascribe the sole credit of it to the 
movement with which his name is associated. But he 
breathed a new spirit into the culte which Thomson had 
revived, and a craving for something more than the mere 
external beauty of landscape to which ‘The Seasons’ is 
exclusively confined, helping at the same time to diffuse 
among all classes of readers a new interest in those delight- 
ful studies which in the days of Gilbert White were only 
appreciated by a select few. in fact, botany and entomology 
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are singled out for ridicule in the fourth book of the 
‘Dunciad’ as pursuits beneath the dignity of the human 
intellect ; and we imagine that curiosity in such things as 
bats, newts, and tortoises would have fared no better in the 
hands of the satirist, had he been equally familiar with them. 
It was not till nearly a century afterwards that the love of 
bird, beast, and insect began to give rise to a literature of 
its own, distinct from the sympathy with inanimate nature 
of which Wordsworth is the best known exponent, and was 
shared with experts and connoisseurs by that very represen- 
tative personage, the general reader. The two tastes may 
now be regarded as one. But they are still one with 
a difference; for, though all zoologists are lovers of Nature, 
all lovers of Nature are not zoologists; and if we con- 
template the two interests under their exclusively modern 
aspects, we shall find considerable unlikeness in the sources 
to which they are traceable. 

Washington Irving, whose love for English scenery shows 
itself so strongly in the ‘Sketch Book ’—and who in the 
impressions which he received from it, on his first landing 
in England, strikes a note in harmony with much that will 
be found in these pages—calls attention to the close obser- 
vation of Nature which is peculiar to the English poets, and 
to the delicacy and fidelity with which, from Chaucer down- 
wards, they have depicted all natural objects. He is think- 
ing, however, chiefly, we imagine, of the Elizabethan and 
Caroline poets, with whose disappearance the stream was for 
a time frozen up, and only began to flow again towards the 
middle of the next century. We need not carry our inquiry 
further back than that period, and, speaking broadly, we 
may date the revival of this taste from the publication of 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons.’ It made its way, however, very slowly, 
and continued for the next fifty years to be redolent of the 
eighteenth century, with all its materialism, its unsuspecting 
cheerfulness, and its general satisfaction with ‘the system 
‘ of things.’ 

Thomson had rather an eye than a heart for nature. 
Whether he is painting the flowers of spring or the heats of 
summer, the fruits of autumn or the storms of winter, his 
descriptions are accurate, delicate, and vigorous. But there 
is no longing, no questioning, nothing wistful in his glance ; 
no sense of any mystery in Nature, no evidence that he hears 
any of the myriad voices with which she speaks to a later 
generation. His view is purely objective, which, indeed, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, is a note of superiority ; but of that 
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more hereafter. He revels in a great luxuriance of epithets, 
and shows marvellous powers of expression and composition. 
But there is an end of it. He draws entirely from the out- 
side. A primrose to Thomson was only a primrose after all. 
The moral influence of Nature was a sealed book to him. 
We must be on our guard against supposing that con- 
ventionality of language—and Thomson is artificial and 
conventional throughout—implies triteness or poverty of 
thought. But the sincerity of Thomson’s raptures cannot 
always be taken for granted. When we are in the midst of 
roses and haycocks, cataracts and thunderstorms, Savage’s 
description of the bard is seldom long absent from our 
minds. 

Thomson’s love of Nature was the love of an artist who 
regards her beauty simply asa fine subject for his pencil. 
It was not given to him to hear the horns of Elfland, or the 
reed of Faunus piping in the distant hills. And what is true 
of Thomson is true also of Goldsmith, and partially of 
Cowper. Goldsmith sketches a pretty little rural scene in ‘ The 
‘Deserted Village ’"—the sheltered cot, the cultivated farm ; 
but not for its own sake. It is for the sake of a contrast— 
to point a moral. In Cowper, however, the beginnings of 
a change become perceptible. Without that profound 
sympathy which was to be the note of a new school just 
then coming into existence, we see in the author of ‘The 
‘Task’ a genuine love of Nature for her own sake, some- 
thing quite distinct from the sincerest admiration of beauti- 
ful or sublime scenery which was the source of Thomson’s in- 
spiration. Nature in her most ordinary and least picturesque 
attire was sufficient for Cowper. And this is the true test. 
Thomson describes the valley of the Thames at Richmond, 
the glories of Hagley Park, the lightning flashing among the 
Welsh mountains, the hurricane and the flood sweeping 
away herds and harvests. But Cowper sees poetry in the 
flat scenery of the midland counties—the Ouse winding 
through the level meadows, the grassy lanes and thick 
hedgerows, with the tall elm trees springing out of them. 

‘ Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.’ * 


Tt is not that the novelty survives, but that the ‘sweet 
‘monotony’ never palls. No true love of Nature can be 
dependent on her external beauty. She is as much with us 





* The Sofa, 
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in ‘the long gray fields’ of Lincolnshire or Leicestershire 
as in the woody depths of Sussex, or the purple moors and 
rocky glens of Perthshire or Carnarvonshire. This is a 
truth which Cowper exemplifies constantly, thereby drawing 
a line between himself and Thomson which forms a very 
notable and serviceable landmark in literature. 

But, though the lines which we have quoted from ‘The 
‘ Sofa’ might almost have been written by Wordsworth, and 
breathe a feeling for Nature different from anything that 
we find in previous writers, we have not yet reached the 
stage when ‘the poetic interpretation of Nature’ assumes 
the form so minutely analysed by Mr. Ruskin. In all the 
eighteenth-century writers the feeling is cheerful, simple, 
and detached. If there is any exception, Collins affords the 
only one; yet it will hardly be contended that in the ‘ Ode to 
‘Evening’ there is anything really sad. The description 
is exquisite and superior to anything we have in English 
poetry upon the same subject. But some emotion, deeper 
than anything of which the eighteenth century was 
conscious, was required to stir men’s hearts and minds as 
Wordsworth and Tennyson and Matthew Arnold were 
stirred. The great social problems, the ‘still sad music of 
‘ humanity,’ which drove Thyrsis from his ‘happy ground,’ 
were unknown to that comfortable age which, basking in 
the sunshine of material prosperity, took things as it found 
them, knew little of misery or destitution, and acquiesced 
quite cheerfully in the enormities of kings and priests. We 
have, perhaps, a slight premonitory whisper of what was to 
come in Cowper’s sigh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
where he could escape from the wickedness which stalked 
abroad upon the earth. The feeling expressed by this well- 
known passage, though bearing some apparent resemblance 
to the Duke’s speech in ‘ As You Like It,’ is in reality quite 
different. The Duke and his courtiers suppose themselves 
disgusted with the world on account of a particular injury 
sustained at the hands of an individual. There is bitterness, 
but no touch of real sadness, in their language. Cowper’s 
longing is for the solitude and repose of nature; the ‘ con- 
‘ firmed tranquillity ’ of Wordsworth: for deliverance from the 
tumult of human passion, the strife, contention, and ambi- 
tions of mankind at large. He was sick of the res Romane 
perituraque regna. But to resume the thread of our discourse, 
it may be said upon the whole that the love of Nature in the 
poetry of the eighteenth century, which started into fresh 
life with Thomson, did not go beyond the external physical 
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beauty of natural objects in their softness, richness, or 
sublimity, as the case might be, and partook in no degree 
of that peculiar sympathy which, even if it be morbid 
and a violation of true art, has a great fascination for a 
very large class of readers, and perhaps after all is only 
condemned by those who cannot understand it. At all 
events, we are here concerned only with the origin of the 
pleasure which such writings afford, and not with its critical 
propriety. 

Here, then, with Cowper, may be said to end the upper 
reaches of the stream which we are exploring. So far, it has 
scarcely held its own with the literature of society, of criti- 
cism, and of human passion which formed the staple of the 
Twickenham school. But with the end of the eighteenth 
century the channel expands and deepens, and with the ap- 
pearance of Wordsworth we take an entirely new departure. 
The growing taste for the beauties of Nature resuscitated by 
the earlier poets, whom we have already named, now mingles 
with the modern spirit, the offspring of the French Revolu- 
tion. The parent stream receives into its bosom the waters 
of a tributary destined to change its whole colour and cha- 
racter. We now find Nature brought into more immediate 
contact with the varying moods and passions of the human 
mind and heart, and Wordsworth and Scott are the two 
great storehouses from which illustrations of the change are 
to be drawn. The whole poem on Tintern Abbey may be 
said to form a complete exposition of it :— 


‘For I nave learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue, And I have fe!t 
A presence which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ 


We may compare with this the opening of the ninth book 
of the ‘ Excursion,’ and especially the lines 
‘ Ah, why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood; but that then the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
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Of her own native vigour: thence can hear 
Reverberations, and a choral song 
Commingling with the incense that ascends 
Undaunted, towards the imperishable heavens 
From her own lonely altar.’ 


It was some time before Wordsworth made much impres- 
sion upon the general public. But, helped on by Scott, the 
poems in which his sympathy with Nature was most strongly 
expressed gradually began to exercise an unacknowledged 
influence on his contemporaries, and a slowly increasing 
number of readers began to look with pity on the wretch 


‘Who never caught a noontide dream 
From murmurs of a running stream.’ 


And thus by degrees the general conception of Nature in 
poetry and literature began to undergo a change, culmi- 
nating, as we suppose Mr. Ruskin would say, in the pathetic 
fallacy. Wordsworth at the same time was teaching the 
public to take a new interest in natural history. Perhaps 
no words have ever better described the feelings which the 
contemplation of bird life is calculated to excite in us than 
in the ‘ Fountain : ’>— 


‘The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are silent when they will. 
With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free.’ 


It would never have entered into the head of Thomson or 
of Cowper to write such lines as these. 

In the hands of Wordsworth Nature had come to assume 
the aspect of a living personality, remote indeed from the 
‘creed outworn,’ the ‘fair humanities of old religion,’ as 
Coleridge has it, but still very different from the Nature 
whose vates sacer is poet of ‘The Seasons.’ Scott’s poetry 
was the channel through which these conceptions passed 
into a later phase, in which natural sights and sounds are 
brought into harmony with the mood of the spectator at the 
moment, or with the feelings excited in the reader by situa- 
tions described in the context. This sympathy between 
nature and humanity, acting as the harbinger of battle and 
slaughter, is very finely expressed in the ‘Lady of the 
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‘Lake,’ where the minstrel chants to his dying chieftain 
the story of a Highland battle in which the Gael were 
victorious :— 


‘There is no breeze upon the fern, 
No ripple on the lake, 
Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 
The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 
The springing trout lies still, 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud 
That swathes as with a purple shroud 
Benledi’s distant hill. 


Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 

Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tread ? 

Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams, 

Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun’s retiring beams?’ 


Nature is mute, motionless and gloomy in expectation of 
the coming strife. How finely, too, is the sense of im- 
pending calamity conveyed in that splendid picture of a 
stormy summer evening to be found in the ‘ Antiquary!’ 
Thomson has noticed all the same features, and painted 
them well, but without rousing in us for a moment any of the 
same sensations. In Scott, the winds and the waves seem 
to intend to create the feelings of dismay and terror which 
the human beings undergo who are exposed to them. There 
are other passages in Scott appealing still more directly to 
that communion of Nature with humanity which is the key- 
note of Wordsworth’s poetry. But the best known of them 
seem to us more artiticial than the example given from 
the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 


‘Call it not vain ;—they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks in deeper groan reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave,’ 
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He explains this by saying that the voices we attribute to 
Nature are the voices of departed spirits, whose joys and 
sorrows, whose glory and greatness, lived again in the poet’s 
song ; or may now, by his untimely death, remain unsung. 
‘The maid’s pale shade who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 

Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier, &c.’ 


This is a charming fancy, and beautifully expressed ; but 
it rather weakens the force of the preceding passage, since 
the one hypothesis is not more credible than the other. 
And if it is really the maid who speaks to us through the 
murmuring of the trees and rivers, then it is no longer mute 
Nature mourning for her worshippers to which we listen. 
The power of so describing Nature as to intimate without 
naming it the existence of some mysterious harmony between 
herself and the moods of the human mind under particular 
circumstances is specially characteristic of Tennyson. In 
the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ when Sir Bedivere returns to the king 
a second time, Arthur asks him :— 
‘breathing heavily, 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ? 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere, 
1 heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 


What a wonderful sense of loneliness and desolation and 
deep melancholy these words convey to us! No other 
sound; as though Nature herself were giving utterance to 
her sympathy. But Tennyson is full of such passages. We 
must quote one more, and then proceed to other themes :— 
‘ When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light, 

You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night ; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool, 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass and the bulrush in the pool.’ 


Here, again, is a picture set before us wherein by a few 
touches we are made conscious of a gloom and a melancholy 
appropriate to the situation introduced. The lonely pool in 
the corner of the long grey field, on which the evening 
shadows are just sinking down, is suggestive of one knows 
not what images of mysterious gloom and dangers. Nor 
must we omit to notice the telling contrast between this and 
the preceding stanza :— 
‘ The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea.’ 
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Here the poor girl is recalling the cheerful sights and sounds 
which she so well remembers; and, what is more to our 
present purpose, here we see what class of objects it seemed 
likely to the poet that her dying thoughts would be fixed 
upon. The building rook and the tufted plover would not have 
figured in any eighteenth-century sick-bed scene. Here is 
the new love of Nature peeping out in very unmistakeable 
colours. 

It is to be noted, further, in confirmation of what was 
said a few pages further back, that Tennyson’s love of 
Nature was not nurtured on her more beautiful and romantic 
aspects. It is born, like Cowper’s, in the comparatively 
tame and uninteresting scenery of the Midland Counties. 
But to the true worshipper of Nature, as we have already 
said, she can never be tame or uninteresting. In his address 
to Memory, his own memory, he writes :-— 


*Divinest Memory ! 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines, 
A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried : 
Come from the woods that belt the grey hillside, 
The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door, 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
In every elbow and turn, 
The filter’d tribute of the rough woodland. 
O! hither lead thy feet! 
Pour round mine ears the live-long bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds.’ 


In ‘Thyrsis’ and the ‘Scholar Gipsy’ we see the same affec- 
tion for pure Nature in her humblest robes, yet in her hum- 
blest robes more lovely than Solomon in his glory. Matthew 
Arnold was evidently impregnated with it; and we should 
say that he was specially alive to that sweet moral influence 
which Nature exercises over her true votaries, and of which 
some perception may be traced even in the poet Gray. 

Thus by many minds and in divers manners has been 
developed a kind of Nature-worship peculiar to our own 
age; an affection for Nature as a living, conscious being 
who can sympathise with both the appiness and the misery 
of the sons of earth, or as a musical instrument which by 
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the art of the poet can be made responsive tc our own moods 
and passions—a very different thing, mind, from making the 
sound an echo to the sense. And we see that in all the 
most popular books of either natural history or field sports 
which have recently appeared the study of the habits of 
animals is combined with the same portraiture of nature 
conspicuous in our modern poetry, but absent both from 
Gilbert White and Isaac Walton. But we have still to ask 
why in this nineteenth century such should be the case; 
why, with all its varied social interests, the public mind 
should turn away with such unmistakeable zest to the 
perusal of the fields and woods; why an age indifferent to 
the * problems of humanity ’ should have devoted itself to the 
study of human nature, while an age in which these problems 
are always forcing themselves on our attention seems to prefer 
the study of natural history. 

That the ‘return to Nature’ of which Wordsworth was 
the herald was part of the general revulsion of feeling which 
accompanied the Great Revolution is one answer to these 
questions which lies, of course, upon the surface. The new 
idol here set up was simplicity, and simplicity according to 
the ideas of that day was to be looked for in the country. 
Descriptions of Nature stood in no need of ornament, and 
poetic diction was thrown off together with laced ruffles, velvet 
coats, and powdered hair. The old literary system, like the 
old political system, appeared to be worn out, and a new one, 
young and vigorous, and eager to vindicate itself against 
effete canons, was rising in itsplace. These are all truisms, 
implied in what we have already said, and standing in no 
need of illustration. 

But there are some practical reasons to account for the 
change in public taste which have not been so generally 
noticed. The French Revolution drove England back upon 
herself. When the London season was over, accomplished 
gentlemen, who would at one time have spent the next three 
months upon the Continent, were obliged to spend it at home, 
at their own or their friends’ country houses. Hence that 
love of rural life which had never entirely deserted the 
English aristocracy received a powerful stimulus, and the 
soil was made ready for the seed which literature was 
now about to cast upon it. To the same cause may be 


attributed the great developement of the English love of 
field sports, and especially of fox-hunting, which till the 
beginning of the present century had been scarcely regarded 
as a fit pursuit for men of fashion. But now, having nothing 
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else to do, the men about town carried their wit into the 
country, and took their pleasure with the hounds. Such 
a society as was to be found at Melton about the middle of 
the present century would have been a simple impossibility 
in the reign of George II. The fourth decade of the present 
century brought the Highlands into fashion also, and diffused 
a taste for scenery among sportsmen. Thus by degrees the 
country came to be regarded as their real home by the 
English gentry, where their highest pleasures were to be 
found, and both art and literature, responding to the senti- 
ment, produced that school of poets and painters which is 
still, perhaps, the favourite of the public. The change 
in the habits of society, and the change in the character 
of our poetry, acted and reacted on each other, and 
the strength and breadth of the result are shown by the 
very badness of the landscapes and poems which find their 
way to the gallery and the printing press. The Lancashire 
manufacturer in ‘ Coningsby’ ‘ loved a fine free landscape by 
* Lee that gave him the broad plains, the green lanes and 
‘ running streams of his own land; or a group of animals 
‘ by Landseer as full of speech and sentiment as if they were 
‘designed by Asop.’ He was not insensible to the higher 
art, if higher it be; but these were his favourites. And he 
would equally have loved the poetry of Tennyson and the 
prose idyls of Kingsley. But works far inferior to any of 
those meet with public admiration, and find a ready sale 
among such as delight in the subject and are pleased by 
the general effect without being either qualified or inclined 
to criticise the style. 

To the above-mentioned causes may be added increased 
facilities for travelling and the better education of the 
middle classes which distinguish our own generation. People 
now visit the Trossachs who would at one time not have got 
beyond Margate. And those who once were satisfied with 
the Highlands now explore the Danube, the Nile, and the 
Mississippi. If the love of Nature thus engendered is not 
always a very lasting or intelligent emotion, it is, at all 
events, enough to make such persons buy at the railway 
station books which treat of scenery or natural history, 
and, if they have money enough, pictures too. Thus pro- 
duction is encouraged, and perhaps at the present moment 
is in some danger of being overdone. So far, however, 
our account of the matter has been based on circum- 
stances open to general observation. There are other and 
more deeply seated causes conducing to the same result 
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which are considered by Mr. Ruskin in his chapter on Modern 
Landscape-painting. His view of the subject is profoundly 
interesting, and suggestive of comparisons more interesting 
still; though it will scarcely cover the whole ground which 
we are traversing in the present article. Landscape is the 
only branch of art in which the English school of painting 
of the present century can claim a supreme degree of 
originality and excellence. The love of nature has inspired 
it. It was idealised by Turner; it was cultivated with a 
faithful and conscientious simplicity by John Constable, by 
Crome, and many of their followers. The ‘ Letters to 
‘ Marco,’ which we have placed at the head of this article, 
is a charming volume, showing that Mr. Leslie has inherited 
not only the artistic talent of his family, but their 
affectionate interest in all the phenomena of nature. He 
takes us to his cottage at Riverside, near Wallingford, and 
describes all its surroundings in language that the Vicar of 
Selborne would not have disowned. 

in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, men now fly to Nature as a relief 
from the ugliness and the sadness of modern life. Itis to the 
absence of the picturesque or romantic in modern manners, 
in modern architecture, and in modern costume that he 
attributes the inclination of modern painters to throw them- 
selves into the arms of Nature. They fly from Gower Street 
to Hampstead Heath. The flowers of the field have always 
been more gorgeously arrayed than the lords of creation. 
But still in the high days of feudal pomp and pageantry, in 
the rich and graceful garb of the Stuart Cavalier, and even 
in the brocade and powder of the eighteenth century, there 
was the beauty of colour on which the eye dwells with 
satisfaction, and which readily lends itself to the painter’s 
art. As regards modern literature, however, we cannot 
attribute much of the altered tone which Mr. Ruskin detects 
in it to the actual physical ugliness of modern life. But 
we may attribute something to its moral ugliness, producing 
what Mr. Ruskin calls, as aforesaid, the sadness of many 
modern writers. The nineteenth century, with all its pro- 
gress, has been one of doubt, disappointment, and anxiety ; 
und in the most cultivated minds of the present day there 
is much to remind us of the mental and moral condition of 
the educated classes at Rome in the beginning of the 
Empire. Italian virtue, Italian faith, and Italian freedom 
were all gone. What was there left? The ‘sadness’ of 
Horace, of Virgil, and of Propertius needs no illustration. 
In Horace the feeling is of a more blended character than in 
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either of the other two; and sometimes he affects to believe 
that Ceesar has restored the old character, the old manners, 
and the old piety which were the foundation of Roman 
greatness. But his more sincere convictions are probably to 
be found rather in such odes as the Sixth Ode of the Third 
Book (‘Delicta majorum’) than in the ‘ Augusti Laudes,’ the 
Fifteenth of the Fourth Book. Propertius asks a question 
only too familiar to modern times. He wants to know 
whether, after all, there is anything in the popular mytho- 
logy, and the doctrine of a future state with its rewards 
and punishments. 
‘ An ficta in miseras descendit fabula gentes, 
Et timor haud ultra quam rogus esse potest.’ 


But the note sounded by Virgil is much deeper, much more 
in earnest, and bespeaks a more settled melancholy than 
we find in either of the others. He pays no such hollow 
compliments to Augustus as are paid by Horace. He only 
prays that the ancient gods of Rome will allow him to 
become the saviour of society, in which the distinction 
between right and wrong is almost lost. 
‘ Dii patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
Que Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas.’ 

The task which Virgil set before himself was to restore the 
dignity of labour, to resuscitate, if possible, the old rural 
tastes and happy agricultural life which he loved himself. 
But he does not pretend that it still survives in Italy. He 
draws a picture of what it was and what it might again be, 
and then tells us that this is the life which was led by the 
ancient Sabines and Etruscans, by Romulus and Remus, and 
that through the virtues which it fostered Rome became the 
mistress of the world. His glance is retrospective. His sym- 
pathies are with the old race of Latin husbandmen from 
which he was descended, and whose prowess he had cele- 
brated in the latter half of his great epic. It is probable 
that no one knew better than himself the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of any such revival after the old spirit was 
extinct, and the character of the rural population so com- 
pletely changed. The old class of small proprietors, the 
Italian yeomen, had yielded to an inexorable law, and 
their holdings were swallowed up by larger estates. But 
he would do his best; and he has left behind him a poem 
which in its mingled sweetness and purity, its perfect art, its 
perfect fidelity to Nature, has no equal among all the books 
which have been written. But it is the work of a poet in 
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whose eyes the world is out of joint, and the days are very 
evil; to whom the paths of ambition seem fit only to be 
trodden by the unprincipled, the covetous, and the selfish ; 
and who finds in Nature the one thing left which can neither 
deceive nor betray, and in rural scenes the last remaining 
home where the ancient religion and ancient manners, whose 
disappearance he laments, may still linger. 

The study of Nature has been to many of us like a spring 
of water in a dry land, and from Nature to natural history 
is only one step. The augmented interest which is now 
taken in studies of this description is one branch of, or at 
least a vigorous offshoot from, that general revival which 
began with the birth of this century. One thing springs 
out of another, and already a newly awakened interest in 
our native fauna, and a laudable desire to preserve many 
interesting species from extinction, have in turn brought the 
sportsman into the field of literature with his own views of 
the subject to expound. The process, however, has been 
gradual. The father of sporting literature in England is 
undoubtedly Isaac Walton. But it would detain us too 
long to reascend the stream as far as the ‘Compleat Angler.’ 
The three books which in our own time have done the most 
to popularise these tastes among us are undoubtedly White’s 
‘ Selborne,’ Waterton’s Wanderings and Jesse’s ‘ Gleanings.’ 
But these are too well known now to make any descrip- 
tion necessary. But from the loins of these delightful 
writers have sprung another class in whose pages sport, 
landscape, and natural history are more evenly mingled 
than in theirs, and who have, in fact, created a literature of 
their own, which Mr. Kingsley calls ‘a tenth muse.’ We 
refer to such men as Mr. St. John, Professor Wilson, the 
authors of that very interesting book ‘The Birds of Devon; ’ 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s ‘Sport ;’ Mr. Atkinson and his 
‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish ;’ Charles Kingsley 
himself ; and, last not least, Mr. Jefferies, ‘A Son of the 
Marshes,’ and Mr. T. E. Kebbel. The purely sporting 
writers, such as Scrope, Hawker, and the authors of the 
Badminton Library, together with the pure naturalists, such 
as Buckland, Broderip, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
hardly come within the scope of the present article. 

In this class of literature the book which took the public 
most completely by storm was no doubt ‘The Gamekeeper 
‘at Home,’ by Mr. Jefferies. Since its first publication, 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, so many books of a 
similar kind have been written that the public has now got 
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used tothem; and few persons, perhaps, remember the effect 
that was created both by the novelty of the subject and the 
freshness of the treatment which distinguish these popular 
sketches. The book was devoured by hundreds who did not 
know an oak from an ash, or an owl from a woodcock. In 
fact, if we want to see the secret of its success, we 
have only to compare it with another of the same kind, 
‘The Autobiography of a Gamekeeper,’ which is far more 
realistic, and in our opinion gives a far truer picture of a 
gamekeeper’s life, but is deficient in what painters call 
atmosphere, and in the prose poetry of ‘The Gamekeeper 
‘at Home,’ which literally smells of the woods. Mr. Jefferies 
followed up this success with some other works of the same 
kind which maintained, but did not extend, his reputation. 
He, perhaps, knew as much about natural history as the 
marsh man, and more, we should say, about sport. But his 
style is less pictorial, though not less graphic, nor does he 
cover so much ground as the writer who may in some sense 
be considered his successor. Neither of the two, however, 
is guilty of the pathetic fallacy. Where their prose is 
poetic it is purely descriptive. In ‘Sport and Nature’ we 
find passages which touch a different key, and appeal more 
closely to the imagination. But the author, though he com- 
munes with Silvanus and the Nymphs, is not in the technical 
sense of the term a Naturalist like a Son of the Marshes. 
Such seem to be the distinctive characteristics of these 
three writers, who in common with those that we have 
named, and some that we have not named, have drawn their 
inspiration from the ‘tenth Muse.’ 

It is in an age of rapid change and social revolution that 
the contrast presented by the stability of nature is the most 
impressive. The hills and the fields, the trees and the 
brooks, remain unchanged. We see them in our age as we 
saw them in our youth. Life goes on as before. It is far 
otherwise with the removal of ancient institutions, the re- 
pudiation of venerable traditions, the rupture of immemorial 
associations. These things, abuses or the reflection of 
abuses though they be, have been part of our inner life from 
infancy, and no one tinctured with that moral conservatism 
so well described by George Eliot but will seek at times in 
the contemplation of Nature the tranquillity and per- 
manence which have fled before the footsteps of progress. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Annals of Tacitus. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Henry Furneavx, M.A., &e. &e. 
In two volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884-1891. 


2. The Histories of Tacitus. With Introduction, Notes, and 
an Index, by the Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., &ec. &e. 
London: 1891. 


ik is no longer possible to win a reputation for originality 
by an edition of any of the great writers of classical anti- 
quity. Of course, from time to time new material accumulates, 
but it is homogeneous with that pre-existing, to be sifted by ; 
the same tests and classified on the same principles. Had 
either of the editors whose works are prefixed to this article 
enjoyed the treasure-trove of the entire fifth book of the 
‘ Annals,’ or of a manuscript containing the yet larger lost 
portion of the ‘ Histories ’ of Tacitus, there is ample proof in 
the excellence of their present work that they would have 
done full justice to so brilliant an opportunity. But, as it is, 
the ground is so thickly trampled with the footprints of 
predecessors that there is no margin left for a successor to 
impress his own. Here and there, indeed, an inscription 
turns up to close some open question of detail, or a coin may 
drop into and fill some slight lacuna of chronology ; and for 
such small mercies, when they fall in his way, a modern 
editor has to be thankful. 
Mr. Spooner, who edits the portions of the ‘ Histories ’ 
which we possess, remarks that 


‘ Tacitus was one of the earliest classical authors to command the 
attention of scholars at the revival of learning in the fifteenth century. 
This was natural. It was as models of style that the works of the 
ancients were at that time most eagerly studied, and such a master 
of style as Tacitus was not likely long to escape notice.’ 


It is difficult to agree with this dictum. In the first place, 
three styles at least are distinguishable in the extant works 
of Tacitus, if with the consensus of the majority of scholars 
we reckon the Dialogue ‘de Oratoribus’ as his. As this, how- 
ever, is his first fruit of authorship before his literary genius 
was fully matured, hardly equalling in bulk the first book of 
the ‘ Annals,’ we may reduce the three to two—the more 
loose and flowing style of the ‘ Histories’ and the more 
condensed defrutum of the ‘Annals.’ This latter, although 
dealing with an earlier period, yet, as being that to which 
the gradations of his form were throughout tending, and as 
that approved by his ultimate judgement, may be taken as 
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the characteristically Tacitean style. But neither in his 
middle nor his latest period does the influence of Tacitus on 
the literary form of cultured Latin, as the vehicle of fifteenth 
or sixteenth century thought, appear anywhere considerable. 
Indeed, the distinction between the golden and silver ages 
of Latinity was early assumed by scholars, and the dictum 
of Quintilian adopted by Erasmus—zile se multum in Latino 
sermone profecisse sciat, cut Cicero valde placebit—represents 
probably the matured preference towards which the drift of 
scholarship was tending throughout the fifteenth century. 
Suetonius forms an anecdotic fringe on the robe of Tacitus, 
has little literary merit, is even prosaic, but, owing to the 
unflagging interest of his subject, never prosy. He trundles, 
as it were, in the same wheelbarrow the pathetic and the 
grotesque ; but no book in the first flush of its recovery from 
the wreck of ages was ever more popular than the ‘ Vite 
‘Cesarum.’ Its first printed edition of which the date is 
known appeared in 1470 a.p., and before 1500 fifteen 
editions had seen the light. 

The ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus were first published in Rome by 
Philippus Beroaldus in 1515. They were unknown in the 
fifteenth century. But as Machiavelli lived till 1527, he 
doubtless became cognisant of the later work. All references 
to the work of Tacitus prior to 1515 do not include the 
* Annals.’ 

The interest felt in the subject-matter of both may be 
taken as the more probable reason for this wide and rapid 
acceptance which each secured. Europe was, in fact, settling 
down into Cesarism everywhere; but into a Cesarism 
differentiated everywhere, save in the papacy itself, by 
the hereditary principle. Our own Tudor dynasty and the 
regale of Louis XI. and Francis I. in France are the 
nearest examples of the set of this current of despotism. 
The papacy itself, after the failures to temper it at Con- 
stance and Basle, was by reaction become more doggedly 
absolute, as well as more indecently corrupt. But the most 
significant fact of all is to be found in the change of 
the Holy Roman Empire, not in form but in fact, from 
elective to hereditary, which took place in the accession of 
the House of Hapsburg to a practically secure inheritance. 
Frederic III. of that House was elected emperor in 1440, 
and his reign nearly fills the rest of the century. ‘From his 
‘ posterity ’ the imperial dignity ‘ never departed except in a 
‘single instance, upon the extinction of his male line in 
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*1740.’* Actual experience had taught Germany the mis- 
chief of the elective principle, in the struggles which threw 
her into confusion for several years together at every change 
of dynasty, and almost at every demise of the crown. But 
the object lesson of Roman Imperialism, given in the pages 
of Tacitus, drove the warning home, in that awful picture of 
nearly two years of civil war which followed the death of 
Nero; crowned by that butcherly struggle in the streets of 
Rome, its saturnalia of carnage and plunder, and the con- 
flagration of the capital itself, which threw a lurid horror 
over the writer’s own boyhood, and forms in his narrative 
one of the most tremendously impressive of his descriptive 
pieces.t In the testimony of Tacitus elective monarchy 
stood condemned, especially when united with institutions 
predominantly military. No crown was worth such risks, 
no protection conferred by it could ensure against such 
atrocities. 

The exhumation of the remains of Tacitus was marked by 
the reanimation of history in Machiavelli. The latter is in 
time longo proximus intervallo to the former, and between 
them there stands none worthy to be rated with either. In 
his ‘Florentine History’ (ii. 1, § 3) he quotes ‘Ann.’ i. 79, 
where Florence is classed as a colonia, for a trifling incident 
relating to that city. His career (1469-1527 a.p.) covers the 
period when the ‘ Annals,’ published through the zeal of his 
own friend and patron, Pope Leo X., were making their in- 
fluence felt in the world of letters. But in his ‘ Prince,’ 
though dwelling more than once on the Dictator Julius, and 
reviewing the careers of a series of the later Caesars (chap. xix.) 
he exactly skips all mention of those whose newly recovered 
portraits shone before him in the genius of Tacitus—the only 
great ancient historian of despotism, as such. Tacitus 
wrote to uphold amidst that ‘ darkness that might be felt’ 
the beacon of moral principle, and show that under its 
blight high ideals were yet possible. The virtues which he 
revered existed in spite of it, not flourished by means of it. 
The ‘Prince’ assumes the purely selfish standpoint of the 
despot’s interest; who is to cultivate only the virtues con- 
sistent with a safe supremacy, to be retained, in Horace’s 





“Hallam, ‘Middle Ages,’ ch. v. Compare the same writer’s re- 
marks on ‘ The Progress towards Absolute Government,’ ‘ Literature of 
Europe,’ ch. iv. sec. ii. 19, 
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words, ‘si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo.’ Or, as 
Juvenal asks, 
‘Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Premia si tollas?’ 

Machiavelli would answer, ‘he would be a fool who did so, 
‘being a prince; the premia are the things to secure.’ Thus 
his moral tone is not only below that of Tacitus, but is abso- 
lutely a zero of neutrality. He assumes as tenable that 
which Tacitus detests; but having a profound sense of the 
decencies and a strong regard to consistency, he studiously, 
as it seems, avoids any reference to one before whom his 
‘genius would stand rebuked.’ But when in chap. vii. he 
refers to the ‘emperors who from a private station arrived at 
‘empire by corrupting the soldiery,’ in chap. ix. to ‘ the 
‘ prince who owes his exaltation to the favour of the people,’ 
and to the ‘risk incurred’ by ‘the prince who seeks to 
‘change a civil principality into an absolute rule,’ we can 
hardly doubt that his mind’s eye rested on Otho and Vitellius, 
Augustus and Tiberius ; or that the sphinx-like impenetrability 
with which the last-named baffled the Senate, eager to read ‘ the 
‘ day’s disasters in his morning face,’ inspired the sentence in 
chap. xviii., ‘It is necessary to disguise the appearance of 
‘craft, and thoroughly to understand the art of feigning and 
‘dissembling.’ The Florentine hierophant of statecraft must 
have closely sympathised with the politic secrecy which falls 
like a veil on the face of Cesarian history, and baffled the 
penetration of Dio, its later historian, of whom Mr. Furneaux 
says :— 

‘He, with all the materials before him which we have, and much 
more which we have not, finds himself, at the establishment of the 
principate, passing from daylight into comparative darkness, deepening, 
no doubt, towards his own time, as publicity was more and more sup- 
pressed. 

‘In former days, public affairs were discussed before Senate and 
people, by persons of every shade of opinion; now the forum was 
silenced, even the minutes of the Senate no longer public, and the 
vast departments centred in the princeps received their intelligence 
and transacted their business in private, and communicated no more 
than they thought fit. What was divulged could not be tested, and 
those who disbelieved the information had only surmise to substitute 
for it. Sometimes, no doubt, light was afterwards thrown on a dark 
place, through the record of their own transactions by public men, or 
authentic private communications which found their way into history, 
und exposed the falsifications of an imperial bureau.’ (Vol. i. Introd. 
p- 17.) 

Traces of the influence of Tacitus’s Dialogue ‘de Oratoribus,’ 
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the earlier part of which is a controversy on the respective 
attractions of oratory and poetry, may be found in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘Defence of Poesie,’ especially as regards 
the declamatory spirit which pervades it; and the illustrative 
enlargement added by Lord Bacon to his original ten ‘ Essays 
‘Civil and Moral’ in the later editions seems enriched from 
meditations on the Cesars.* The episode of Sejanus in 
Ann. iv. and vi. gave Ben Jonson his play of that name, in 
which several scenes come directly from the Latin of 
Tacitus. To the ‘ Dialogue’ we shall have occasion to recur. 

Our editors alike enrich the reader with a wealth of 
literary aids which results from their own and others’ in- 
dustry. They write as though nothing had been told while any- 
thing remains untold, and pile Pelion upon Ossa in masses of 
historical and critical elucidation. No doubt the conveni- 
ence to the man of literary leisure is great when he finds 
between the boards of his volume all and more than all 
which is necessary to understand and even enjoy his author. 
The editions before us seem compiled for such, and comprise 
the Tacitean specialties of a well-found library thoroughly 
up to date, besides opening side-doors of reference, alike 
tempting and enabling further research. They are thus 
intellectual éditions de luxe. But to the student, even of 
matured powers, attacking his authorjde novo, the mountain- 
pile of preliminaries is rather bewildering. By such the 
‘sources of information’ to, and the ‘use of his materials’ 
by the historian—both the outcome of modern controversy 
over his trustworthiness—would be taken for granted. Mr. 
Furneaux is especially abundant in these highly readable 
excursions. To take his first volume only, the ‘ Introduction,’ 
following a ‘ Preface’ of five pages, contains nine chapters, 
as follows:—Chap. i., Life and Works of Tacitus, 6 pp. ; 
chap. ii., Genuineness of the ‘ Annals,’ 3 pp.; chap. iii., 
Sources of Information, nearly 9 pp.; chap. iv., Use of 
materials by Tacitus, nearly 10 pp.; chap. v., Syntax and 
style, over 30 pp. ; chap. vi., Constitution of the early Prin- 
cipate, 12 pp.; chap. vii., Rome under Augustus and 
Tiberius, 27 pp.; chap. viii., Character aud Government 
of Tiberius, 25 pp.; chap. ix., Genealogy, with Notes, 
14 pp. All these, except v. and ix., are thickly studded 
with references and occasionally with original quotations in 





*This is most conspicuous in the Latin form of the essays. See, 
for a good instance, Essay ii, ‘De Morte,’ which has three or four 
textual quotations from Tacitus or Suetonius. 
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the footnotes; in the excepted chapters they are dispersed, 
more suitably to the subjects, in the body of the page. 
The total of the dimensions of this vast portico to the fol- 
lowing structure of text and comment, which two divide 
about equally the remaining pages, is over one-fourth of the 
entire volume, and its proportion in the second volume falls 
but a very little short of the same. Nor is Mr. Spooner 
much less liberal. His preface is short, but his introduction 
of a hundred pages in seven sections includes in the fourth 
of these an entire review of ali the provinces of the empire, 
following and popularising Mommsen; and in the last, a 
close and copious résumé of that intricate passage of history, 
the revolt of Civilis. Hach editor has industriously affixed 
his index, but the only map in either is one of Armenia at 
the end of Mr. Furneaux’s vol. ii., which might have been 
more conveniently placed close to the essay on ‘ Parthia and 
‘ Armenia.’ * We regard this essay, from the difficulty of the 
subject and the lucidity of the treatment, as the most mas- 
terly of the whole. Tacitus, it should be noticed, is here at 
his worst. His editor finds therein occasion, and takes it, to 
be at his best; and it is hardly possible to bestow greater 
praise. The narrative of the ‘Annals’ breaks the subject 
into four portions interrupted and resumed,+ but with such 
an absence of chronological data and such a total uncon- 
cern about geographical, as to make it impossible to 
assign with certainty the year of each campaign, or to trace 
its movements on the map. ‘Their geography indeed, as the 
editor remarks, is the standing reproach of all Roman his- 
torians. We have no trace of the existence of official maps 
among the tabularia of Rome. Not only here, but in his 
British campaign of Claudius, the gravest doubts as to the 
lines of march indicated by Tacitus remain insoluble. He 
seems to cover the area, but never to touch the ground; and 
the modern editor, bent on hopeless accuracy, toils after him 
in vain. 

But in both our editors every one of these separate sec- 
tions of illustrative digest shows an enthusiasm of thorough- 
ness likely to fix and certain to reward the attention of the 
student; but we fear the whole mounts up to a bulk no less 
certain to cloy his appetite and overload his powers of assimi- 
lation. We would gladly have seen the bulk of historical 
disquisition shrunk by one-half, and the deficiency, if any, 





* Vol. ii. Introd. chap. iv. 
+ Hist. xiii. 34-41, xiv. 23-26, xv. 1-18 and 24-31. 
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made good by a dozen serviceable maps, illustrating such 
points as the Pannonian revolt in the ‘ Annals,’ the areas of 
Upper and Lower Germany, the march of Galba upon Rome, 
the two battles of Bedriacum, and the topography of the great 
Neronian conflagration in the fourteen quarters of the city. 

At the same time there is no diffuseness in either editor. 
The wholes are compact, and the parts are distinct. It is 
the profuseness of this cornucopia which we deprecate; and, 
as deprecating, must refrain from following its lead into 
many a flowery corner of historical research. We will ven- 
turea hint to Mr. Spooner that his frequent transitions from 
the past proper to narrative into the present of liveliness— 
and back, do not, especially in an epitome, such as his work 
necessitates, tend to lucidity. A few remarks on one or two 
leading samples of these richly stored essays seem, however, 
due to the editorial care which has grouped their materials 
with an almost overpowering liberality. 

In chapter vi., on ‘ The Constitution of the Early Princi- 
‘ pate,’ we have the pith of so much of Professor Mommsen’s 
*Rémisches Staatsrecht ’ as refers to the subject, blended 
with an appreciable quantum of original and independent 
matter. Here the successive instalments of constitutional 
power which gradually invested Octavian with all the 
attributes of supremacy are carefully examined. Among 
them the title ‘Imperator, in a permanent sense, dis- 
tinguished from the spontaneous enthusiasm of victorious 
legions greeting their leader in the moment of victory, is 
specially noticed. It was not, however, peculiar to Octavian, 
for whom Mr. Furneaux quotes an inscription in Orelli’s 
collection, ‘Imp. Cesar iii vir R.P.C.’ Precisely the 
same style mutato nomine is given to Mark Antony, one of 
whose coins shows ‘M. Antonius Imp., &c.,’? and on the 
obverse, ‘iii vir R.P.C.2* One remark may be added on 
the ‘tribunitial power,’ which we think would be better 
rendered ‘capacity’ or ‘function,’ according to the distine- 
tion between potestas and the more abstract potentia. ‘It 
‘appears that in some form he (Octavian) had received 
‘it in 718 B.c. 36.2 It was in fact a constitutional ne- 
cessity that he should, or at any rate that one or more 
of the triumvirate should, receive it. For without it the 
bestowal at once of ‘consular power’ and ‘military (pro- 
‘ consular) i impertnm ae wom have overridden the anuinary 


* Figured in Sir W. Smith's deems of bes i, p. 216. 
+ Introduction, p. 64. 
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tribunate and left the mass of the citizens without a pro- 
tector. The tribunitia potestas was therefore the proper 
complement to balance, at any rate in theory, these two 
powerful weights of absolutism. Its early attribution might 
almost have been assumed, if not expressly mentioned. I[n- 
deed, as Mr. Furneaux notices in a note,* the Dictator 
Cesar had previously united the same potestas with his 
imperium, referring to Dio, 42, 20,3. And Suetonius men- 
tions the reception of that potestas (which he calls perpetua, 
as, in fact, it became) by Octavian in the same section in which 
he deals with the ‘triumvirate’ (Suet. ‘Aug.’ 27). The distine- 
tion, which Dean Merivale failed to make, between the 
‘ princeps’ a8 &@ common imperial title, though rather popu- 
lar than formal, aad the princeps senatus, which Octavian and 
his successors also bore—although not found upon extant in- 
scriptions earlier than Periinax—is duly impressed by our 
editor. ‘Princeps,’ without an epithet, is rarely inscribed, 
as he rightly informs us. Tiberius is called in one inscrip- 
tion principis et conservatoris ; but it may be doubted whether 
an instance can be quoted of princeps standing alone as a 
formal title ; although in the Ancyran Monument Augustus 
expressly claims it, as well as that of princeps senatus distinct 
from it. That each expresses an idea independent of the 
other seems clear from this last fact. But, if further 
evidence be sought, we have it in a lost portion of Cicero’s 
treatise ‘de Republica,’ referred to by himself in his letter ‘ad 
‘Atticum,’ viii. 2, and quoted by Augustin, ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ v. 
13, as follows: ‘Tullius dissimulare non potuit in iisdem 
‘libris quos de republica scripsit, ubi loquitur de institwendo 
‘ principe civitatis, quem dicit alendum esse gloria.’ Cicero 
himself uses to Atticus (wbi sup.) the term ‘ moderator reipub- 
‘lice, quo referre velimus omnia.’ But as this part of the 
text of the ‘De Republica’ is lost, we know not by what adjust- 
ment he contrived to make it fit existing magistracies, or by 
what limitations he would have guarded it from mere irrespon- 
sible absolutism. Practically the question was solved by con- 
solidating in one pair of hands the imperium, the tribunate, 
and, when necessary, the censorship, together with the 
filling up the senatorial roll (lectio senatus). It was like 
staving so many old casks, and pouring their contents into one 
reservoir. As for limitations, there were none, save the ratio 
ultima of conspiracy and assassination. But of these powers, 
in the case of Augustus, the tribunate only, when once fully 
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and formally bestowed, was, as Suetonius says, ‘ perpetual.’ 
The imperium was bestowed for successive limited terms, 
beginning 3.0. 28-7, for ten years, then for two quinquennia, 
then again for three decennia, but every time by a distinct 
act of renewal on the part of the S.P.Q.R. The last of 
these was in 13 a.p., and in the very next year Augustus 
died at Nola, from which point, ab excessu divi Augusti, the 
‘ Annals’ of Tacitus begin their tale. In the earlier periods 
Agrippa, in the later Tiberius, received by a similar vote the 
imperium and the tribunate, but neither in perpetuity, as it 
were colleagues in supremacy ; but by no public act on either 
of them, or on Augustus himself, was the title of ‘ princeps ’ 
ever formally conferred. It is noteworthy that the censor- 
ship exercised thrice, and the lectio senatus* thrice or four 
times, by Augustus, always coincides with the commence- 
ment of one of these periods of limited tenure. The imperium 
which has been described as ‘proconsular’ by the micro- 
scopists of Roman constitutional law was, however, in effect 
consular also, i.e. supreme and unlimited; so that by it the 
death even of a senator could be ordered and executed even 
within the walls of the city. It included also the right of 
convening and ‘ referring’ to the Senate, while the tribunitia 
potestas gave the initiative of all legislation. It should be 
further noted that, by the result of the above renewals of 
office, Tiberius was already invested with both that potestas 
and the imperium, each with nine years yet to run, when 
Augustus died. This is a powerful factor in our estimate 
of his position at the moment of demise. 

Thus the principate gathered into one, like the lictor 
tying up his rods, all the staves of empire. The forms of 
the constitution only were not strained, its spirit was 
destroyed. Distributed, these various elements of authority 
had checked one another in favour, at least theoretically, of 
liberty ; but by their assemblage every check was removed, 








* The ‘Monum. Ancyr.’ mentions three only of these; but gives 
no clue as to where they come in. Our knowledge of this is due to 
Dio (lii, 42; liv. 12-14, 26; lv. 18), who speaks of four such 
lectiones. ‘The reconciliation is probably to be found in Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 
35; where, indeed, two only are spoken of (duabus lectionibus), but 
of these the first was conducted ipsorum arbitratu. This therefore, 
probably, in the ‘Monum, Ancyr.’ is not counted. At the first renewal 
the princeps felt so far trom secure, that he presided in armour with 
an escort of ten able-bodied senators, and only admitted the ‘Conscript 
Fathers’ one by one, after searching each personally. (Suet., quoting 
Cremutius Cordus, ubi sup. ; cf. Dio, liv. 14), 
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and henceforth the public liberty and safety were staked on 
the virtue and wisdom of a single man. Once only in the 
history of our own country has a state of things somewhat 
similar endured for a brief while. The period was that of 
Richard I.’s captivity and his brother John’s threatened 
usurpation. Hubert Walter, the crusading comrade of Cceur- 
de-Lion, after burying his primate, Baldwin, who had also 
taken the cross and with it the sword amid the battle-fields 
of Palestine, succeeded to his chair of Canterbury, became 
also High Justiciary of the kingdom, was left, through his 
command in the Holy Land and Richard’s captivity, 
generalissimo of the army, besides being chief administrator 
and financier. In this last capacity he raised the needful 
ransom for his prince’s freedom ; in his judicial, he brought 
to instant trial the leading partisan of the treacherous John ; 
in his archiepiscopal, he excommunicated that prince ; in his 
military, he captured the rebel castles ; in his administrative, 
he granted numerous charters to towns, and, by thus further- 
ing municipal liberty in the present, paved the way for 
general liberty under the Great Charter in the future, and 
died just ten years before it was signed. In his collective grasp 
of sword and crosier, mace and baton, we have a domestic, 
if transitory, type of that assemblage of all the powers of 
the State in a single person which constituted the Roman 
principate. 

The only one of Mr. Furneaux’s dissertations which dis- 
satisfies us is the important one on the ‘ character and govern- 
‘ment of Tiberius.’ * Certainly either here or in the previous 
essay, ‘ Rome under Augustus and Tiberius,’ he should have 
found occasion to point out how the policy of the latter was 
a shrunken and shrivelled-up edition of that of the former ; 
in short, a pedantic copy of its negative points, as well as 
wholly lacking in positive energy and personal initiative. 
The negative points were, not to seek a more extended 
empire, not to increase the numbers of the standing army, 
and not to undertake any war unless the contingent gain 
was likely to more than counterbalance the losses. But 
Augustus ¢t had done his utmost to raise the social standard 
and estimation of every order in the State—of the common 
citizen, of the equestrian order, and of the Senate. We have 
seen how, at least three and probably four times, he held a 
lectio senatus, and not only purged it of the unworthy or the 
im poverished—the latter often by making up their legally re- 





* Vol. i. Introd. chap. viii. 7 Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 38, 40. 
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quired revenue from his own resources—but gave promotion 
to the more distinguished provincials by enrolling them in it. 

Dean Merivale, after commenting on the duties required 
of the senators, and their capacity individually for the higher 
administrative posts, says, in reference to the reigns of 
Tiberius and his successors :— 

‘Hence the expediency for the frequent revisions of the list of the 

Senate, such as under the republic had been executed by the censors 
at rapidly recurring intervals, and had been repeated more than once 
by Augustus. But the last of these solemn inquisitions . . . had 
taken place as far back as 757 a.vu.c.* Tiberius had shrunk from 
the labour, or the odium, of renewing them. Caius had wantonly 
neglected to do so. It was left for Claudius . . . to follow the ex- 
ample of the founder cf the empire.’ 
Thus the Senate, deprived of the freshening flow of pro- 
motion, soun found itself a stagnant pool, ever losing by 
evaporation, and ever gendering putrefaction. Can we 
wonder that it became what we find it in the ‘ Annals’? 

But, beyond this, Augustus had contrived to offer the most 
frequent public openings to the greatest number,t and find a 
career if possible for every capacity. His care of the city 
and its buildings had the attractions of an illustrious 
example and encouraged public-spirited munificence.t He 
was also a considerable law reformer,§ and devoted his per- 
sonal energies to purify the channels of public justice. || 
Only in this last item did his successor in any degree copy 
him. As regards the first, his generous policy was largely 
reversed. ‘Tiberius, as a rule, never changed his officers 
when he could help doing so. Men vegetated for years in 
the same legation or prefecture, and even when successors 
were nominally appointed, he sometimes forbad their leaving 
the city, and kept them not at but from their official duties 
indefinitely. Thus all avenues were blocked and public 
spirit stifled. Honourable careers were denied, and the 
loathsome trade of the delator was left almost alone in pos- 
session of the field. 

Yet more, the personal energy of Augustus carried not 
only his policy, but his presence, into every province of the 
empire except Africa and Sardinia,{ while Tiberius was to 
them all a mere ‘image and superscription ’ on the coinage. 








* In a note he qualifies this by supposing that in 767 some special 
cases of removal occurred. 

+ Suet. ‘Aug.’ 37. — ¢ Ibid. 29. § Ibid. 34. || Ibid. 32, 33. 

“| Ibid. 47. 
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Yet while he remained in the capital—until he sank him- 
self out of sight at Capreee—the one Julio-Claudian Cesar 
who never marched, whom no errand of war or policy 
could lure from Rome, he yet did nothing and encouraged 
nothing for the civic welfare and safety to compare with 
the aqueducts of Agrippa,* the Hsquiline gardens of Me- 
cenas,t or the urban police of Augustus.{ 

Thus the densely crowded insule of the Velabrum, or the 
squalid shops and taverns of the Subura, remained as the 
most salient and mortifying feature of the outlook from 
the terraces of his own palace. The unsavoury mass of 
slums packed away in the lower levels, with their choking 
labyrinth of lanes,§ ‘angiports,’ and culs-de-sac, continued, 
with no general attempt to modify or purify, until the 
: great Neronian conflagration swept an area at last for re- 
construction.|| Had he been called off by foreign wars or 
' frontier questions from the scene, or given largely his per- 
sonal presence to the provinces, there would have been 
some excuse for this neglect. It is because he stuck to 
Rome as a snail sticks to a wall, and devoted to sapping 
the morale of the Senate the intellectual powers which he 
might have bestowed on improving the physique of the city, 
that he stands condemned for it. 

Another grave domestic question was the corn supply of the 
capital. The system of quarterly or monthly rations and 
frequent congiaria to something like 200,000 persons was 
reluctantly and against his sounder convictions continued b 
Augustus, because, he said, he felt convinced that, if he 
abolished it, some successor would be sure to curry popularity 
by restoring it. It was indefensibly vicious, and its defects 
and dangers must have been patent to Tiberius. He had ample 
leisure, large experience, superior abilities, and advisers 
who would have been trusty had he cared to trust them. 
Domestic security was the keystone of any policy which it 
is possible to ascribe to him. Why could he not have 
grappled with this, its foremost problem, and disproved the 
despondent anticipations of his predecessor? Or, granting 
that the system was too deeply rooted, and the risk of 

* Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 42. ft Hor. ‘ Sat.’ i. 8, 7-16. 

t Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 30, 32. 

§ See Furneaux, vol. i. Introd. p. 88. 

| A serious fire in the Aventine region is mentioned in the last year 
of Tiberius (‘ Ann.’ vi. 45), who assisted munificently in making good 
the damage. 

{{ Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 42. 
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change too great, yet why was the annona of Rome ever hover- 
ing on the brink of precariousness as we find it? Africa 
was one great corn-growing area. Of the mercantile mecha- 
nism which brought her harvests to the wharves of the Tiber 
we know little or nothing. But that there was an army of 
investors, ‘ forestallers and regraters,’ who let no oppor- 
tunity slip of manipulating the trade in their own interests, 
and found that opportunity in the public necessities, can 
hardly be doubtful. Africa was barely two days’ sail from 
Ostia. Had Tiberius taken the field in person against 
Tacfarinas, or even, leaving the troubles of generalship to 
Dolabella, proceeded thither in person to organise anew the 
benefits of peace restored to the province, he might have 
tracked this standing peril to its source, have taken security 
for an adequate enlargement of wheat culture, and placed a 
strict supervision on the tricks of the speculators. As it was, 
he left the gravest of public perils to grow without lifting a 
finger to check it. 

These, however, are examples at worst of remissness, but 
that beyond these faults of omission his positive measures 
directly fomented the two gravest public evils which stamped 
permanent infamy on the imperial system, is equally clear. 
The foremost of these was the practice of delation. On his 
indirect encouragement of it, by denying a career to useful 
ambition, we have already touched; but he did worse. 
When he had been ten years on the throne, on the occasion 
of a trial which, by its unnatural features of atrocity, 
revolted the not very fastidious humanities of Roman sen- 
timent, a motion was made in the Senate ‘ for abolishing 
‘the rewards of accusers in case the victim forestalled 
‘sentence by voluntary death.’ ‘And this,’ says Tacitus, 
‘would have been carried, had not the Emperor, with a 
‘harshness contrary to his usual manner, taken the accu- 
‘ ser’s side, complaining that enactments would be reduced 
‘to impotence and the public interests jeopardised, and 
‘that they had better abolish the law itself than cast off its 
‘ guardians.’ He thus avowedly erected the odious practice 
into a pillar-principle of judicial administration. ‘Thus,’ 
adds the historian, ‘the delators, a class of men found 
‘ pestilent to the public, were not only never duly repressed 
‘by penalties, but were being stimulated by premiums on 
‘their mischief.’* This fact, being presumably recorded 
among the senatorial acta, is incontrovertible, if anything 





* Ann. iv. 28-80. 
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can be which took place in a.p. 24. The ‘manner’ of 
the august advocate of turpitude, in controlling the division 
aud ensuring the rejection of the motion, may of course be 
a colouring of senatorial prejudice. The apologists of 
Tiberius are welcome to that suggestion, if they care to 
make it. The fact alone is conclusively damnatory. 

The second capital blot on his policy was his gathering 
the Pretorians, at the suggestion of Sejanus, into one 
strongly fortified camp just outside the Servian agger. 
Augustus had never allowed more than three cohorts of 
armed men,* besides the ordinary armed vigiles enrolled to 
keep the peace of the streets, &c., to be quartered in Rome. 
These household troops were kept in an almost constant 
idleness, and pampered with pay, donatives, and privileges, 
until their insolence became boundless, while their position 
made them the arbiters wrbis et orbis. It surely needed far 
less political sagacity than that of Tiberius to forecast the 
certain result. That such a force thus concentrated should 
continue under the direct command of Sejanus, on whom 
he was then relying for civil administration also, was 
altogether a minor absurdity. By this arrangement the 
whole power at the point of contact with any public emer- 
gency was vested in one man’s hands, who might thus 
obviously force a coup d’état at any moment. To rescue 
himself from this imminent peril tasked his astute state- 
craft to the utmost; and the atrocious massacre and 
nameless horrors which followed the downfall of Sejanus 
were really the Emperor’s vengeance against that peril in 
which he had virtually placed ‘himself. But his relations 
with Sejanus were personal to Tiberius; his general policy 
was disastrous to the empire. By reducing the Senate to 
impotence and making its members earn the wages of shame 
in mutual self-destruction, he overthrew the deliberative 
branch of government; by concentrating and dignifying the 
Pretorians, he substituted for this the element of brute 
force. Can there be a more decisive master-stroke of im- 
policy than this? 

His latest stage was that of retirement at Caprese, where, 
one may say, he drew the curtains before he went to bed. 
An erratic impulse led him once to flutter again, like a 
November fly, around the walls of Rome, or, as Dio relates, 
the marriage of Caius (Caligula) drew him forth to Antium. 
But if the Pretorians were his protection, why did he not 





* Suet. ‘ Aug.’ 49. 
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keep under their sheltering eagles? If he resolved on seek- 
ing safety in that ‘natural island fortress,’ what need of 
the Pretorians? In his absence at Capree what else was 
their camp than a standing menace to the empire and 
himself? The abject inertness into which the Senate had 
been cowed, and the leaden weight of terror which lay upon 
all hearts, are nowhere perhaps so manifest as from this 
negative fact, that such an opportunity as this offered for 
years together was never seized. Probably all the bolder 
spirits had fallen victims already. There was no hand left 
capable of striking the blow and seizing the helm. ‘What 
‘ was going on behind those curtains?’ is a question keenly 
debated between his apologists and his detractors. His own 
ostensible answer was, that he was ‘cultivating the litere 
* humaniores, with other studies, some elegant, some occult, 
* in the refined society of erudite Greeks.’ ‘ Plunging into 
‘the foullest orgies and direst atrocities that ever revolted 
‘ humanity,’ was the answer on the lips of Roman society. 
Whichever be true, or nearer the truth, he certainly was not 
employed in governing the Roman state, which alone is 
our present point. ‘The great machine of empire hung 
together at its work by that vis inertia which, as it resists 
the change from rest to motion, no less resists the change 
from motion to rest. Perhaps he calculated that the mo- 
mentum would last his time. And here we may quote with 
entire concurrence Mr. Furneaux, who, after noticing 
one or two ‘flashes of vigour’ in this haze of stagnation, 
continues :— 


‘In general, however, the administration is described as sinking into 
neglect and disorder; ambassadors and suitors are unable to get a 
hearing, even the “album judicum” is no longer filled up; the best 
men hang back from public service, or are kept for years from going 
to the province nominally entrusted to them ; others are left year after 
year at their posts with apparent indifference to their merits; whether 
they were judicious as Poppeus Sabinus, cruel and oppressive as 
Pontius Pilate, or contumacious and dangerous as Getulicus. Even 
the senatorial provinces, as Asia and Africa, seem to feel the effects of 
the general irregularity ; and even the security of the frontier is said 
to be no longer fully maintained.* (Vol. i. pp. 131-2.) 


But habitual indecision, thus inducing inertness and fall- 
ing under the creeping shadow of imbecility, is again 





* A thorough procrastinator, if ever a king or autocrat was so,’ is 
the estimate of Tiberius expressed by Josephus, and cited on p. 131 (1) 


from Joseph. ‘ Antt.’ xviii. 6, 5 
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purely personal to the man. The grave errors which we 
have been dwelling upon struck deep into the vitals of the 
Cesarian supremacy, and left the deepest trace of all in 
history, until Constantine, three centuries after their rise, 
finally dissolved the Preetorians. 

Lastly, Tiberius early in his reign extinguished the 
Comitia by transferring their functions to the Senate, and 
only leaving them once ina reign the pro forma plebiscite 
which conferred on the prince his tribunitial capacity.* 
Augustus had emasculated their power by exercising either a 
‘commendation’ or a ‘nomination’ of certain candidates, 
but left them the form—a congé @élire, in short. Tiberius 
trod out this last spark, and reduced the commonalty to 
functionless impotence, retaining only the resource of uproar. 
Having thus merged its powers in the Senate, reducing the 
august §.P.Q.R. to the first letter only, he proceeded to 
destroy the independence of the Senate itself. What then 
remained ?—L’ état c’est moi ! 

The result of this condensation of all institutions into 
Cesarism was the extinction of the Cesars. Dean Merivale 
tells us how 


‘with Nero, the adoptive race of the great dictator was extinguished. 
The first of the Cesars had married four times, the second thrice, the 
third twice, the fourth thrice again, the fifth six times, and lastly the 
sixth thrice also. Of these repeated unions a large number had borne 
offspring, yet no descendants of them survived. A few had lived to 
old age, many reached maturity, some were cut off by early sickness, 
the end of others was premature and mysterious; but of the whole 
number a large proportion, which it would be tedious to calculate, were 
victims of domestic jealousy and politic assassination. Such was the 
price paid by the usurper’s family for their splendid inheritance ; but 
the people accepted it in exchange for internal troubles and promis- 
cuous bloodshed.’ T 


Civil war was, in short, extinguished for the rank and file 
of citizens, but withit Roman citizenship too. Its struggles 
were transferred from the Forum and the Campus to the 
steps of the throne; and Furor impius,t become a domestic 
fiend, now tore in pieces the imperial family. Tiberius 





* Furneaux, i. Introd. vi. p. 70. 
+ History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii. pp. 48, 49, 
ed. 1865. 
~ ‘Claudentur Belli porte; Furor impius intus, 
Seva sedens super arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento.’ 
Virg. ‘Ain.’ i. 294-6. 
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began that long proscription-list of princely blood in Agrippa 
Postumus, of whose murder, whether principal or accessory, 
he cannot be held guiltless; and regarded his own kindred 
as ‘wolves’ to be ‘held by the ears.’* But, further than 
this, the worst excesses which ever made absolutism odious, 
during the three successors of his house and throne, were 
the direct corollary of the precedents fixed by his reign, and 
that reign largely shared and wholly inaugurated the most 
atrocious half-century in the known annals of earthly 
empire. ‘The evil which he did lived after him;’ like 
Atreus in tragedy, he stamped his sceptre with a curse for 
his descendants, and that is why we arraign his policy at 
so much length, and regret, amidst the excellency of the 
editor’s work, the insufficiency of the light thrown upon its 
main features. 

But both editors are entitled to our thanks for their 
annotations, always adequate and often excellent. Perhaps 
there is a slight hesitation now and then in Mr. Spooner’s 
notes. That on ‘armaque palam depositi,’ p. 388, n. 9, is 
an instance; there can be no doubt that ‘ palam’ is, as he 
doubtfully inclines to view it, equivalent to an adjective, 


such e.g. as ‘manifesta.’ We heartily wish them both an 
early second edition. 


We have already touched on the opening sections of 
Tacitus’s early work, the Dialogue ‘on illustrious orators,’ 
as containing a friendly rivalry between oratory and poetry 
considered as pursuits. The assumption which seems to un- 
derlie the discussion is a curious one, viz. that a man might 
at his choice succeed in either. Yet the dictum of Horace 
must have been well known to Tacitus, which forbids me- 
diocrity in poetry,t while admitting it in oratory and other 
pursuits into which utility largely entered. 

The pith of the ‘ Dialogue,’ however, is found in the further 
rivalry between the older and the newer style of oratory 
itself, which occupies three-fourths or more of the whole. 
Our reason for dwelling briefly upon this prolusion is that 
it forms a key to the ultimate literary form which the ‘Annals’ 
embody. In style Ciceronian, it declares under the persona 
of M. Aper a revolt against Cicero, founded on the demands 
of the imperial age, and it leaves the weightier of Aper’s 
arguments unanswered by Vipstanus Messala, on whom 


* *Ego lupum auribus teneo.’—Suet. ‘Tib.’ 25, cf. Ter. 


20, 
‘Phor.’ iii. 2, 21. 


Tt Hor. ‘Ep. ad Pisones,’ 368-378, 
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rests the defence of the earlier school. But that earlier 
school is one of oratory, not of literature as a vehicle of 
narrative. Yet, by ascribing to the later school which has 
displaced the old one those identical rhetorical features 
which distinguish the narrative style of the ‘ Annals,’ he 
proves indirectly, but with sufficient clearness, that the 
genesis of this latter lay in the schools of rhetoric. 

The grand arena of the Ciceronian age had been the forum 
itself. Our modern use of the word ‘forensic’ tends to 
obscure its own origin. The forum, as understood by the 
republican age, was not. merely the site of the law courts, 
but the scene of mass meetings, with all the elements of 
political life concentrated in its area. The rostra formed 
the real professor’s chair for the public speakers’ training. 
Not in the rarefied atmosphere of the Senate or in the 
specialised surroundings of the law courts, but in the 
broad open air of the contio and the comitia, they drew their 
breath of life. But on the Senate, too, the stifling vapours 
of imperialism had settled for half a century when Tacitus 
wrote, and no question involving great public issues came 
before the law courts. To the sensitive impatience of that 
later day the beatissima wbertas and felicissima facilitas 
which Quintilian ascribes to Cicero would have seemed a 
tedious prolixity. 

Terseness and point, rapid incisiveness, epigrammatic 
brilliancy, were now the leading requirements. The result 
of such an ideal, under the teaching of the rhetori- 
cians of the empire, was to sink in petty smartness all the 
broader and grander aims of the orator of the past. On 
Tacitus himself its effect was to narrow the lights and 
deepen the shadows of his narrative style, to accumulate in 
a single phrase, or even a single word, the force of a whole 
clause; to make clauses do the work of sentences, and 
make sentences bear the weight of paragraphs, and often 
to squeeze, as it were, the thoughts out of shape by the 
closeness of the packing. But the strain thus put upon the 
attention is fatal to the enjoyment of the reader. The 
condensation of the matter overtaxes average powers of 
mental analysis, as we read. The vehicle of language itself 
under this treatment, however undeniably full of masculine 
vigour and nervous sententiousness, becomes often rugged, 
often obscure. We find the clenched fist, and would prefer 
the open hand; or, to quote a memorable saying, we find 
‘the nodosity of the oak’ as well as ‘its toughness,’ and 
long for a smoother fibre and a less corrugated grain, 
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The ‘ Dialogue,’ however, remains one of the highest master- 
pieces of Latin critical effort. We doubt whether there is 
any equal and continuous bulk of Quintilian which will bear 
comparison with it, and probably the ‘ Brutus’ of Cicero is the 
only one which a judgement ripened in the long Italian 
summer of Roman literature would venture to put before it. 
As the work of a comparatively young author, it is by far the 
most marvellous of all. If we make Cicero carry ‘ weight for 
‘ age,’ even the ‘Brutus’ must yield to it, and the ‘Brutus,’ we 
know from his own testimony, was by him regarded as his 
own masterpiece in its special kind. 

That the greatest masters of Roman oratory flourished in 
the decadence of the republic, and drew their inspiration 
from the Titanic convulsions which tore it to pieces and left 
its fragments to be picked up by Octavian, has seemed a 
paradox to some. Let us quote, in reference to this, a single 
sentence from the ‘ Dialogue,’ in which, after noting the enor- 
mous interests at stake, the wide influence and patronage 
accruing to successful eloquence, and the vastness of the 
theatre which echoed with its applause, Messala continues, 
concerning these stimulants :— 


‘Quantum ardorem ingeniis, quas oratoribus faces admovebant ! 
non de otiosa et quieta re loquimur, et que probitate et modestia 
gaudeat: sed est magna illa et notabilis eloquentia alumna licentie 
quam stulti libertatem vocabant, comes seditionum, effrenati populi 
incitamentum, sine obsequio sine servitute, contumax, temeraria, 
arrogans, que in bene constitutis civitatibus non oritur.’ 


But over and above these world-wide incentives to the 
union of genius with ambition there came the heritage of 
the great models of Greece to guide the development and fix 
the ideal. These shone likewise before the eyes of Tacitus, 
while all around him were political debasement and moral 
degeneracy. He had probably deeply studied Thucydides, 
whose spirit was most congenial and whose point of view the 
nearest to his own. But to a mind so full of original power 
as his, the more profound the study of such a master, the 
more highly spiritualised would be the resulting influence of 
the lessons. We may hang them side by side as companion 
portraits, but any likeness depends upon a subtle harmony 
which transcends all material elements of feature. Thus, 
without any scrutiny of turns of expression, or threads of 
reflection, we draw attention to the strong sympathy of 
genius shown in the following parallel, which, however, only 
touches the general idea of the respective works :—‘ Before,’ 
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says Tacitus,* ‘I enter on the task I have set myself, I ought 
‘ to call up before me the condition of the city, the temper 
‘(mens) of the armies, the attitude of the provinces, what 
‘ was sound and what morbid in the whole area of empire, so 
‘ that not only the turns of particular events, but their reasons 
‘ also and causes, may be studied.’ ‘Thucydides (i. 23), re- 
volving the question ‘why so great a war set in upon the 
‘ Greeks,’ says: ‘The real reason, although the least ob- 
‘viously avowed, I consider to have been the increase in 
‘ Athenian greatness, and the fear thus caused in the Lace- 
‘ demonians, which impelled them to war; but the causes 
‘ superficially alleged were as follows.’ To the same view he 
recurs later (c. 83), viz. that ‘Sparta declared war, not so 
‘much through the persuasion of her allies as through ,her 
‘ own dread of the overweening power of Athens.’ He then 
proceeds to such a review of the upgrowth of that power as 
is closely matched by the outlook into the conditions of the 
empire which Tacitus proposes above, and which he proceeds 
to take in the following context. The student can draw his 
own conclusion. 

Our author’s earlier style, as shown in the ‘ Dialogue,’ was 
formed by his own reading. Probably the ‘ Brutus’ itself was 
one of its most copious tributaries. Butas he grew to be, 
in Mr. Furneaux’s words, ‘the most finished pleader of his 
‘age,’ and adopted, as every great pleader must adopt, the 
characteristics which that age demanded, it would be strange 
if, after twenty years or more of successful practice, those 
characteristics had not reacted on his own literary form. 
Our editor further adds: ‘ Historical style was all the more 
‘ likely to be rhetorical owing to the custom of oral recitation. 
‘ From many instances in which the effect on the ear seems to 
‘ be studied, and others in which oral emphasis would have 
‘ removed an ambiguity, it is not improbable that Tacitus may 
‘ have adopted this general practice.’ 

In dealing with Mr. Furneaux’s admirable summary of the 
peculiarities of Tacitean ‘syntax and style’ (chap. v.) we do 
not for obvious reasons go beyond a few examples. Both 
are dominantly those of the poets, cast, as hinted above, 
in the mould of the rhetoric fashionable at the time. In 
a context from which we have already quoted, he says 
(i. 32, 33) :— 

‘The old criticism, tracing the characteristics of the style of Tacitus 
to poetic colouring, and to the study of brevity and of variety, will be 





* Hist. i. 4, 1. 
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seen to be well founded, and to be capable of explanation from the 
circumstances of his life and nature of his subject... .. To these 
should be added the most truly personal of all his traits of style, the 
elevation and dignity (ceurdrn¢) known to have characterised the 
orator, and which in the relation, not only of great matters, but also of 
what is trivial or even revolting, appears never to be lost sight of by 
the historian.’ 


As regards brevity, whenever a word cian be ‘ understood’ 
by implication of sense, or by having cast its shadow even 
anywhere on the previous context, then to leave that word 
in ellipse is a leading principle. To stamp the effect in a 
metaphor instead of stating a fact, to infer a motive by an 
epithet in narrating personal conduct, to weed down language 
like a modern studying to keep a telegram within the limits 
of sixpence, are valuable subsidiary rules. There is hardly 
a chapter of the ‘Annals’ which Cesar or Livy would not 
have enlarged by at least half its bulk. 

Hence in part arises the disproportion manifested between 
them and the ‘ Histories.’ _Four books of the latter cover 
rather over a year, the first four of the former comprise 
fourteen. This condensation, as it were by hydraulic 
pressure, must have cost the author no little study, and calls 
for yet more on the part of the student. Instead of aiming 
at what Byron calls ‘the art of easy writing what should be 
‘easy reading,’ Tacitus imposes the maximum of effort on 
himself, and taxes the reader in at least equal proportion. 
But for many of us even this treatment has its own charm. 
The kernel is found so fully and finely flavoured that we 
grudge not the toughness of the shell. 

Regarding Thrasea and Agricola not only as models but 
as martyrs, Tacitus, with an irony of attitude just note- 
worthy in passing, assumes a stern denunciatory tone against 
the Christians in what is therefore the best known passage 
in the ‘Annals’ (xv. 44), albeit impeached as a Christian for- 
gery. That Christians are in it held up to detestation, 
although acquitted of Nero’s trumped-up charge, is one of 
those ‘ camels’ which the higher criticism is found capable 
of swallowing. That anartful Christian, forging in Tacitus’s 
name, should entirely throw over his friend Pliny’s letter to 
Trajap, is a minor inconsistency. On the question of the 
notoriety and numbers * of the Christians in Rome at the 
date of Nero’s tire, Mr. Furneaux seems to show less than 
his usual acumen in gathering and sifting evidence. 








* Vol. ii. App. ii, p. 572. 
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From the time of Nerva the institution of burial clubs at 
Rome is distinctly traceable, and is presumably older as a 
fact by at least a generation than the earliest definite 
evidence of it. These burial clubs were often also benefit 
societies, gathering contributions from their members, and 
receiving benefactions and even legacies, and also having 
their stated solemn days of meeting. As the entire organisa- 
tion of an early Christian community might easily take the 
colourable form of such a collegium for burials as was sanc- 
tioned by Roman law, it seems very likely that the first 
relations of such a community with that law were of this 
character. And this supposition leads easily to the well- 
known facts relating to the hypogaea or ‘ catacombs.’ 

Our editor notices (vol. ii. 575, note 7) three Christian 
sepulchral inscriptions bearing definite dates, a.p. 71, 107, 
111; but contents himself with adding, ‘It is maintained 
‘that Christian cemeteries were set apart and used as such 
‘from a very early time.’ But De Rossi—the ‘ Old Mortality ’ 
of the Eternal City—gives good evidence that in a mutilated 
inscription of two lines, one of whichendsin..... RVM, 
and the other in... . ORVM, with an anchor, one of the 
oldest Christian symbols, below, he has found the title of 
Sepulcrum Flaviorum, the tomb of the (Christian) Flavii,* 
some of whom were descendants or relations of the Emperor 
Vespasian. 

The union of the nephew and granddaughter(?) of Vespasian, 
both believed to have suffered for the faith,t makes it likely 
that their children, the younger Vespasian and Domitian, 
were reared in the same faith; and, as they would be too 
young to succeed to empire on Domitian the elder’s death, 
were for that reason, or because they were Christians, or 
through the hatred felt for their grand-uncle, set aside in 
favour of Nerva. This, as De Rossi observes, confirms the 
statement of the ‘Acta Martyrum,’ that at once after the death 
of the Apostles, i.e. of St. John, who outlived the rest, the 
Empire had a narrow escape of a Christian succession. The 





* For the evidence adduced in support of the statements and con- 
clusions of Comm. de Rossi in the text we must be content to refer to 
the ‘ Bullettino di Archeol. Crist.’ 1865, No. 6, p.46; id. iii. 4, p. 152; 
ii. 5, pp. 15-17. 

+ For Fl. Domitilla (1) and (2), and the marriage of Fl. Clemens 
with the latter, see ‘Dictionary of Biography,’ s. nn. For T. Flavius 
Clemens and F]. Domitilla (3), see Euseb. ‘ H. E.’ iii. 18 (109, 16). 
The degree of relationship of Fl. Domitilla (2) to Vespasian, being 
uncertain, is marked with a (?). 
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original germ of the Christian catacombs is believed by De 
Rossi to be found in the Flavian sepulchre above mentioned, 
known as that ‘ of Domitilla.’ There was further discovered 
among various mural graffiti at Pompeii in 1864 one which 
unquestionably contained the words audi Christianos.* As 
Pompeii was sealed up in the ashes of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, 
Christianity must have been in evidence there before the 
popular eye at least as early as that year. But why on 
such a question as the early yrowth of Christianity at Rome 
is the evidence of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Roman Church 
itself, dating not later than 58 a.p., i.e. seven years before the 
Neronian fire, to be omitted? The effect of this letter, rein- 
forced by the later (61-63 .p.) presence of its writer in Rome, 
armed with the privileges, although imprisoned, of a Roman 
citizen, must probably have been largely to stimulate that 
Church’s growth in those seven years. We have St. Paul’s 
own testimony that his preaching had reached the ‘ preetorium,’ 
and that he counted some of ‘ Cesar’s household’ + among his 
converts. But the most emphatic testimony to the ‘ numbers’ 
is that of the salutations in Ep. Rom. xvi. Unless the 
multitude of believers in Rome was proportionably very 
large in a.p. 58, that long list is simply inexplicable. Of 
course, as the editor suggests, the ‘ingens multitudo’ of 
‘Ann.’ xv. 44 may as easily have been an exaggeration as the 
* immensa strages’ of vi. 19.t 

Taking together the existence of the burial clubs, the 
hardly doubtful identity of the Flavian sepulchre, the spread 





* As read by De Rossi, the scrawl was ‘Pro Vic(o) S(acro) audi 
Christianos sevos olores,’ but the last word seems doubtful, and ‘ sevos 
(= severos) obsoniis’ has been suggested. That some invectives of 
Christian teachers against luxurious gluttony (obsoniis) should have 
attracted some attention in a place of fashionable resort seems not 
unlikely ; and their known custom of open-air preaching would explain 
‘Pro Vico Sacro.’ Another such scrawl seemed also to relate to the 
Christians, but obliquely, and with no direct mention. Three savants, 
two Italian and one German, are named by De Rossi as attesting the un- 
doubted fact of audi Christianos being two of the words. Mr. Furneaux, 
of course, cannot have seen these statements and attestations, or he 
could not have written, as he does on ii. p. 574, n. 6, ‘The letters 
HRISTIAN seem to have been at one time traceable, . . . . and the at- 
tempts at a restoration of the other words rest on no real evidence.’ 
The whole series of words is carefully facsimiled by De Rossi in the 
‘ Bullettino.’ 

t St. Paul, Ep. Philip. i. 13, iv. 22. 

~ See Mr. Furneaux, vol. i. Introd. p. 130; 80 vol. ii. App. ii., 
75, 
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of Christianity to the Flavian dynasty, its public notoriety at 
Pompeii—and why should Pompeii be deemed exceptional ?*— 
all characterising the period of Domitian,f and the evidence 
furnished by the Pauline Epistles, it seems hardly open to 
doubt that in Nero’s time the number of Christians in Rome 
must have been large, and, as they were not yet driven by 
persecution to concealment, their existence a notorious fact. 
Of course the fact of the imperial household furnishing 
recruits to the faith would bring Christianity under Nero’s 
notice whenever he had a purpose to serve by noticing it. 

It is a curious question whether Tacitus’s vilification of the 
Christians was not a contributory cause to the scarcity of his 
works; so that we only possess them, and that very in- 
completely, in forms dependent ultimately on two archetypes. 
The destruction of his monument at Terni, by Pope Paul V., 
‘as that of an enemy of Christianity,’ shows the light in 
which he was regarded. The obscurities of his peculiar style, 
which had not, and probably could not have, any imitators, 
would no doubt concur; and Church writers who affected 
superior Latinity would certainly not look to him as a model. 
If he thus acquired, as seems not unlikely, the character of 
one who calumniated the early martyrs in bad Latin—the 
oldest and, in spite of his obscurity, the ablest advocatus 
diaboli—we ought perhaps rather to wonder that so much 
of him has been preserved. He would not commend himself 
by either peculiarity to the librarians of the Western 
monasteries, 2nd has had, in fact, a narrow escape of oblivion. 





* For brethren found at Puteoli by St. Paul, see Acts xxviii. 15, 14. 

¢ It should be noticed that the iacts above referred to throw their 
light backward, and imply a growth of at least a quarter of a century 
in the Christian community at Rome. There, too, until the attention 
of the Government was pointedly turned upon them, the Christians 
would, at this period, be safest, owing to the confluence and toleration 
of all foreign religions in the capital. We see from the Acts of the 
Apostles that their molestation in Gentile centres was due to Jewish 
enmity. Accordingly, as the influence of Poppxa was greatest about 
this time, and she is believed to have favoured the Jews, she may pos- 
sibly have suggested Nero’s atrocities against the Christians, as shown 
by Mr. Furneaux, ii. App. ii. p. 574. How an ‘ apparently small 
number of brethren ’ can be inferred from Acts xxviii. 15 (ib. p. 575) 
is not easy to see. But from Ep. Rom. i. 8 foll. it seems unlikely that 
that number was inconsiderable, especially as, from the tenor of the 
Epistle, it clearly included both Jewish and heathen converts, 

t ‘Annals’ i.—vi. depend solely on the first Medicean; ‘ Annals’ xi.—xvi. 
and the ‘ Histories,’ in MSS. of various groups on the second Medicean : 
see Furneaux, vol. i. Introd. p. 4, ii. Introd. p. 4, Spooner, Introd. p. 2, 
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The term ‘ Annals’ has no real authority as a title. The 
books so called were originally known as those ‘ Ab excessu 
‘ Divi Augusti,’ i.e. they took their title from their point of 
departure. The earlier ‘ Historie,’ planned as they are on the 
years with which they deal,* might just as well have been 
termed ‘Annals’ as the others. Both series of books are 
unhappily defective. 

The ‘ Histories’ are merely a considerable and continuous 
fragment; but, if entire, would carry us to the end of 
Domitian’s principate. The three sections with which ‘ Hist.’ i. 
opens have a distinct character, and abound in those marks 
of style and syntax to which, as far more copiously stamping 
the ‘ Annals’ than the other works, Mr. Furneaux, as already 
noticed, has devoted his introduction, chap. v. It seems to 
us that these sections, written thus in his later manner, were 
added by the historian when the work was completed, per- 
haps even after the ‘ Annals’ were begun, and joined by the 
single word ceterwm to the first sentence of the body of the 
work. That sentence § is so remote from that later manner 
that it might almost have been written by Livy. The 
opening sections exhibit the writer’s personal standpoint, 
and express the fact that he had reserved for his old age 
(senectuti seposui) the completion of the ‘ Histories,’ to include 
Nerva and Trajan. This must be allowed to suit exactly the 
case of one who was either meditating or had commenced a 
work like the ‘ Annals,’ to intercept the completion of the 
‘ Histories.’ 

As the historian sometimes scatters his events about the 
Roman world to preserve the unity of time, so the editor of 
the ‘ Histories’ vindicates the unity of place by going seriatim 
through the provinces of the empire and showing ‘ the parts 
‘ which they played in the events of the year’ 69a.p. Thus 
between them the unities of the historical drama are 
preserved, the editor being largely but honourably indebted 
to Mommsen. It seems ungracious to ask, after so much 
pains taken, ‘Is the game worth the candle?’ It has the 
ill effect of discouraging the student from all personal 





* This is plain from the fact that at ‘ Hist.’ v. 14 the narrative of 
Civilis’s revolt is resumed from iv. 79, the events at Alexandria and 
those of the Judwan war, because they fell in the same year, being in- 
terposed. See especialiy the phrase, ‘ejusdem anni principio,’ with 
which Book v. commences. ‘Thus we are transported in iv. 80-v. 13 
to Egypt and the East, and thence back to the West and the Rhine, 
local continuity giving place to sequence of time, as in Thucydides. 
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research into his autkor, and for students we presume the 
edition is intended. The very act of thus locally digesting 
the historical material, when made by his own effort, becomes 
a valuable mental discipline to the tiro in Tacitus. To 
find the whole done for him converts it into a mere load 
upon the memory. There is a further section on the 
characters of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. They are not 
collectively worth the ten closely printed pages they occupy, 
and any corrections of Tacitus’s estimate of them might be 
told in three. 

In Mr. Spooner’s Introduction, sect. vii., the story of 
the revolt of Civilis is given with painstaking fidelity, but 
we want the relief of prominence thrown upon the dominant 
events and situations, rather than a flat silhouette of every 
incident. Of course it is difficult to exemplify how this 
should be done without virtually rewriting a large portion 
of the essay. But the editor omits to notice that the rising 
was probably much more nearly successful than Tacitus 
suggests, and was compromised rather than crushed. 
‘ Triumphati magis quam victi’ is the verdict of Tacitus him- 
self on the German tribes (‘ Germania,’ 37), and this seems 
to exemplify it. The narrative breaks off in the ‘ Histories’ 
(v. 26) with Civilis’s speech half spoken. But any substan- 
tial Roman success would probably have been indicated in 
the ‘Germania,’ published apparently while the writer was 
engaged on the ‘ Histories.’ In it the Batavi, Civilis’s tribes- 
men, who were the backbone of his effort against Rome, are 
not only respectfully mentioned, but signally extolled. Nay, 
the verdict above cited stands in a context clearly referring, 
although in general terms, to that effort, as shown by the 
phrase, ‘ etiam Gallias affectavere.’ 

The movement was bound to fail, as Mr. Spooner shows, 
and the reasons for this, with the lessons learned by Roman 
policy from the attempt, form the most valuable portions of 
his essay. It was, as he also shows, a premonitory shock 
of the grand upheaval of the north-western nations, which 
it required yet nearly four centuries to mature and con- 
centrate upon the empire. But in 69 a.p. Germany was not 
yet ripe, and Rome was not yet rotten. 

The reason why Tacitus will ever, by a large class of sym- 
pathetic readers, be placed facile princeps among historians 
is not far to seek. His grand elevation of moral dignity has 
never been surpassed. He has no relish for the ridiculous 
side of absurdity, but ever gravely unfolds its unreason, and 
writes like a man who had never enjoyed a hearty laugh. 
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Of all the pasquinades in which the cultured high-life of 
Rome avenged itself on its imperial tormentors, he has pre- 
served not one; although possibly some of its bitterer sarcasms 
may have served to point the deeply mordent comments 
which ever and anon clinch the intervals of his narrative. 
Of all the ancient historians preserved to us, he had the 
fullest imaginative power and the most profound moral con- 
sciousness. In these characteristics Tertullian—apart from 
his Christianity—most nearly of ancient writers resembles 
him. But Tacitus never loses his temper, as Tertullian 
frequently does, and never accompanies the thunder of 
judgement with the hailstorm of vituperation. His is ‘a 
‘landscape on which the sun never shines;’ but his gloom is 
always a calm, and by its very calmness the more intense. 
His word-pictures remind us of the legend of the Pilatus 
mountain, which, as it darkens with mist, throws out on that 
sombre background the phantom of the spectral suicide. His 
virtue has the pungency, but also the robustness, of perse- 
cuted righteousness,— 


Per damna, per cxdes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro— 


and makes us feel perpetually the ‘ seva et infesta virtutibus 
*tempora,’ which threw a blight on his earlier life. 

But we fail to find in Tacitus the austere impartiality 
which is superior to the bias of personal feelings strongly 
enlisted. His patriotic sympathies forbad him to state the 
unvarnished tale of Roman losses in defeat against a foreign 
apd barbarian enemy. His account of the Jews, their 
religion and their origin, betrays prejudice steeped in igno- 
rance—an ignorance founded on disdain of inquiry. You 
would never gather from his narrative that the eminently 
readable works of Josephus, in spite of their enjoying the 
patronage of Titus, had for him any existence, or that to 
consult any Jewish authority in respect of that unique people 
was a suitable homage to historical truth. Contempt seems 
with him not merely to have excluded research, but to have 
quenched even curiosity. And if this was so with the his- 
torically most curious race which ever crossed Rome’s march 
of empire, and whose death-struggle must have filled some 
of the most profoundly interesting of his perished pages, 
how much more so with the struggling sect of Christians, 
whom he probably regarded as bred from the decaying refuse 
of that Jewish nation ! 
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Art. V.—l. Da G. D’Annunzio:—Terra Vergine. Roma: 
1883. San Pantaleone. Firenze: 1886. Il Piacere. Mi- 
lano: 1889. 


2. Da G. Verca:—I Malavoglia. Vita dei Campi. Novelle 
Rusticane. Primavera. Milano: 1881. Per le Vie. Mi- 
lano: 1883. 


3. Da Signora Serao:—Storia della Fanciulla. Milano: 
1886. Vita e Avventure di Riccardo Joanna. Milano: 
1887. All’Erta Sentinella. Milano: 1889. Addio Amore. 
Napoli: 1890. Il Paese di Cucagna. Milano: 1891. Fan- 
tasia. Torino: 1892. Ediz. 3°. 


4. Da A. De Nino:—Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi. 5 vols. Fi 
renze: 1891. 


5. Da 8S. Farina :—II Signor Io. Torino: 1882. Amore ha 
Cent? Occhi. Milano: 1885. Mio Figlio. Milano: 1885. 


6. Da De Amicis :—Bozzelti Militari. Firenze: 1869. Alle 
Porte d’Italia. Milano: 1888. Jl Romanzo dun Maestro. 
Milano: 1892. Ediz. 12%. Cuore. Milano: 1893. Ediz. 
146°. 

7. Da A. Focazzaro: Malombra. Milano: 1886. Fedele. 
Milano: 1887. Jl Mistero del Poeta. Milano: 1888. 
Daniele Cortis. Torino: 1891. 


ls time is past when students of Italian can complain of 

a dearth of novels and light literature. A long list 
of authors lies before us, some of whose works have been 
translated into various languages and whose names are well 
known out of Italy. A large and brilliant contingent— 
Signor D’Annunzio, Signor Verga, Signora Serao, Signor 
Salvatore Di Giacomo, Signor Capuana, Signor De Nino, 
Signor Farina—come from Southern Italy and the islands 
where still linger so many traces of the fine and subtle 
Greek intellect. Unfortunately many of these writers have 
a passion for dwelling on morbid and unwholesome themes, 
on moral and physical putrefaction—a taste which appears 
to have impregnated the literature and the art of the present 
day in Italy. 

Incomparably the greatest stylist of the modern Italian 
school is Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio, a native of the 
Abruzzi, but educated in Tuscany, and already favourably 
known in France as a poet. His tales and sketches of 
peasant life glow with local colour. ‘Terra Vergine,’ written, 
we believe, whilst Signor D’Annunzio was still in his teens, 
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are pictures described by a poet in exquisite prose. How 
charming are Fiora, the wild goat-girl, sitting under a black- 
berry bush and singing—singing out of pure enjoyment of 
life, and sun, and summer weather—and Tulespre, the young 
goatherd, who flings himself down in the damp grass to cool 
the blood boiling in his veins, fermenting like fresh grape- 
must—intoxicated by the warm scent of new-mown hay, 
half dazed with the buzzing of insects and the beating of his 
own heart, which kept time to the rhythm of Fiora’s stornella. 
For a while he listens. 

* Then, creeping along the ground like a jaguar preparing to spring 
at his prey: 

‘“ Ah!” he suddenly cried, and with one jump stood upright before 
her, laughing aloud: short, very muscular, with reddish hair, and eyes 
glittering with health, courage, and love. 

‘The goat-girl was not afraid. Her lips curled an indescribable 
affectation of scorn. 

*“ Well! What did you think you were?” said she defiantly. 

‘“ Nothing.” 

‘They remained silent, and behind the distant bluff the Pescara 
roared among the thick woods lying at the foot of the bare mountain.’ 


And the bronzed fisher-lad Dalfino, the famous diver and 
swimmer, whose mother died when he was born, and whose 
father was drowned at sea. 


‘That evening when the sou’wester howled like a hundred wolves 
and the western sky was flooded with blood. The immense stretch 
of water had ever since exercised a strange fascination over him: he 
listened to the waves as though he understood what they said, and 
talked to them as he had once talked to his father, with sudden gushes 
of love and childish affection, which ended in wild songs shouted at 
the top of his voice, or in long drawn-out couplets full of melancholy. 

‘** He is down there asleep,” said the lad one day to Zarra, “and I 
shall go there too. He is waiting for me; I know he is, I saw him 
yesterday.” 

** You saw him?” asked Zarra, opening those eyes as black as the 
keel of the fishing-boat. 

** Yes, there, just behind the point of Seppie; the sea was like 
oil, and he looked at me, he did.” 

‘A shiver of fear ran down the girl’s back. . . . 

‘Oh! what is there in thine eyes, Zarra, this evening ?” murmured 
Dalfino. “I'd swear now that thou art one of those fairies who 
live in the high seas, far, far away, and are half woman, half fish ; 
and when they sing you remain there—a stone; and their hair is all 
alive like serpents, it is; some day thou wilt again become a fairy 
and jump into the sea and leave me here bewitched.” ’ 


Poor Dalfino! Zarra’s eyes were his ruin, and sent him 
under the curling white waves to join his father, 
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In ‘San Pantaleone,’ a volume of sketches of peasant life, 
the first tale positively throbs with the dazzling white heat 
and the dust of Southern Italy, and the pagan idolatry, 
which passes for Christianity in those remote regions, is 
drawn to the life in the bloody feud between two villages 
about the merits of their respective saints. In the second 
tale, ‘Annali d’Anna,’ we seem to be assisting at an anatomical 
Jecture by some skilful surgeon. Every nerve is laid bare. 
We follow the gradual atrophy of Anna’s intellect until hys- 
teria and epilepsy supervene, when the nuns of the convent, 
where she is a lay sister, regard her as an inspired being— 
almost a saint. As sometimes happens in hysterical affec- 
tions, the muscles of the vocal chords suddenly refused to 
act. Anna loses all power of speech, and as suddenly she 
regains her voice in church during the Vesper hymn. The 
religious fervour and the fanaticism of the nuns, who are 
persuaded that they are witnessing a miracle, are depicted 
with extraordinary realistic power; while some pages have 
the simplicity and almost childish grace of the great writers 
of the fourteenth century. Much in these tales is as vivid 
and incisive as anything written by M. Zola, and, like M. 
Zola, Signor D’Annunzio prefers to insist on the grotesque 
and bestial side of human nature. 

As a poet or a writer of short tales Signor D’Annunzio is 
far more attractive than as a novelist. In spite of the bril- 
liancy of language and grace of style which distinguish 
‘Tl Piacere,’ it is an unpleasant and an unhealthy book. We 
regret to see so much talent lavished on an attempted 
idealisation of vulgar and coarse immorality, and should be 
sorry to accept it as a faithful picture of high society in 
Rome. The men are nearly all, to use a slang expression, 
cads, and the secret of the hero Andrea Sperelli’s successes 
is explained by his consummate hypocrisy, his power of 
lying, and his shamelessness. In thelatter quality he is almost 
surpassed by his mistress, Donna Elena Muti, Duchess of 
Scerni. At their first meeting in Palazzo Roccagiovine 
Andrea ‘envelopes her with a glance like flame,’ and tells 
her she must be made like Correggio’s Danaé in the Borghese 
gallery. The Duchess replies, ‘O Sperelii!’ and after a 
pause asks him if he has often been in love. She marries 
an ignoble personage, Lord Heathfield, who seems to be 
dragged into the story to show that the author is an accom- 
plished bibliophile. The well-known acute and poetical 
critic, Signor EK. Nencioni, himself a master of the purest - 
Italian, after bestowing unstinted praise on the musical 
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grace and supreme elegance of Signor D’Annunzio’s style, 
exclaims :— 


‘I can only hope that the poet who has written these pages 
(“Il Piacere”) will henceforth use his marvellous powers in describing 
less exceptional and more genial episodes of life... . Leave,’ he 
cries, ‘and leave for ever, the study of such morbid, exceptional, 
and artificial personages.’ 


Maestro Mascagni’s charming music has made the title of 
Signor Verga’s tale, ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ popularin England. 
‘I Malavoglia’ (translated into English under the name of 
‘Under the Medlar Tree’),‘ Vita dei Campi,’ ‘ Novelle Rusticane,’ 
and ‘ Nedda,’ the last story in ‘ Primavera,’ are as faithful 
pictures of Sicily as ‘ Per le Vie,’ a collection of humorous but 
sad tales, is of Milanese life. We all know Bigio, the cab- 
man of Piazza della Scala, who 
‘spends five centimes while waiting for a fare, in order to study 
the wrongs and abominations in the world, and gives vent to his ire 
afterwards in the very words he has read in print. 

‘«'The paper was right. We must put an end to the injustice and 
the wrongs committed in the world. God made us all equal. No 
more cloaks worth a thousand francs, no more girls running away to 
seek a fortune, no more money to be spent in seducing them. No 
more expensive carriages, no more tramways to take the bread out of 
the mouth of a poor cabby. If carriages there must be, then only those 
in Piazza della Scala, belonging to the profession, should be retained, 
and even then that No. 26, who always contrives to put himself in the 
best place, must be sent about his business.”’ 


Signor Verga is a real artist, and ‘ Nedda,’ in which he 
describes his native island, Sicily, is a wonderful study of 
peasant life. The heroine, with her wavy black hair tied 
with a bit of string, her flashing white teeth, her shoulders 
prematurely bent by overwork, and her poor scratched 
hands, seems to haunt us, asking, with inquiring blue-black 
eyes, why so much sorrow and poverty should exist. 

The scene opens in the large kitchen of a farm on the 
slope of Etna. Women who had been picking olives stand 
drying their wet clothes before the fire, and the old 
‘ massaia ’ is spinning, so that the oil lamp should not burn 
for nothing. While waiting for the songs the girls dance on 
the broken brick pavement of the smoking kitchen; but 
Nedda does not join them, and refuses to sing. She is 
thinking of her mother lying ill at home. With the others 
she goes to receive the week’s earnings—a miserable sum— 
for when it rains there is no work. 


‘The poor girl dared not say anything, but her eyes filled with tears. 
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‘“ And you grumble into the bargain, cry-baby!” screamed the 
bailiff, who always raised his voice to show how conscientiously he 
defended his master’s interests. “You are paid like the others, 
though you are poorer and smaller. And we give a better day’s pay 
than any other proprietor in the whole district of Pedare, Nicolosi, and 
Trecastagne! ‘Three carlini besides soup ! ” 

' ‘“T am not grumbling,” said Nedda timidly, pocketing the few sous 
which the bailiff paid her in centimes in order to make them appear 
more. 

‘Now complain of God,” said the bailiff roughly. 

“Oh! not of God, but of myself who am so poor.” 

‘“ Pay that wretched girl a full week’s wage,” said the owner’s 
son, who had come to see the olive harvest; ‘it is a question of so few 
sous.” 

‘“T can only give her what is her due.” 

‘“ But if I tell you to do it.” 

‘“ All the proprietors of the country round would turn against 
you and against me, for making such an innovation.” 

‘“ You are right,” replied the son of the owner, who was a rich 
man, and had many neighbours. 

‘Nedda gathered up her few rags in a little bundle, and said good- 
bye to her companions.’ 





She had heard her mother was dying, and refusing the young 
shepherd’s half-joking offer to accompany her, the poor girl 
starts on her solitary walk across the mountains to Punta. 

She sings aloud in order to persuade herself she is not 
afraid, and trembles at every stone sent rolling by the 
rain and at every gust of wind in the trees. An assiola* 
utters its melancholy cry, and her courage is only kept up on 
that dark and lonely walk by the small lamps flickering 
before the wayside shrines where she stops to say a short 
prayer for her sick mother. 

Nedda loses her way in the dark, and cuts one foot against 
the sharp lava, but at length she hears the clock of her 
native village, and smiles as though in the midst of strangers 
she had found a friend. The mother dies, and after setting 
the miserable hut in order, Nedda goes out and sits upon the 
doorstep looking up at the sky. 

‘A red-breast, the chilly little bird of November, began to sing 
among the boughs and the blackberry bushes which crowned the 
wall opposite the door. He occasionally glanced at her with knowing 
little eyes while hopping among the brambles and the sprigs, as though 
he wished to say something; and then Nedda remembered that the 
day before her mother had listened to his song. 

‘In the orchard near by some berries had fallen from the olive- 





* Scops-eared owl. 
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trees, and the magpies came to eat them; yesterday she had thrown 
stones to frighten them away, in order that the dying woman should 
not hear their funereal croaking; now she looked at them without 
caring, and did not move. When the lupin-seller, or the innkeeper, 
or the carters, who talked loud to drown the noise of their carts 
and mule bells, passed down the street, she said “That is such a 
one, and that is so and so.”” Then when the Angelus rang and the first 
evening star rose, she remembered she need no longer run to Punta 
for medicine, and as all sounds died away along the road, and 
darkness fell upon the orchard, she sadly thought she need no longer 
light the lamp.’ 


Poor Nedda! The village girls scoffed at her for working 
the day after her mother’s death, and for not putting on 
mourning, and the priest scolded her for sewing on Sunday at 
an apron she had had dyed black, and preached a long sermon 
in church against those who did not keep holy the Sabbath 
day. 

The love scene between Nedda and Janu, who has just 
returned from the ‘ accursed plain ’ where reigns intermittent 
fever, is like a breath of fresh mountain air laden with 
fragrance of the pines. The two young people leave in 
quest of work at Bongiardo, where a mountain side is being 
transformed into a vineyard. Under one shed men and 
women slept pell-mell in the cold night air. Six months pass 
before the girl returns to the desolate room in which her 
mother had died, to wait for her lover, who had again 
gone down to the malarious plain for the harvest. He re- 
turns pale and fever-stricken, having spent in quinine the 
money he had saved for their marriage. In spite of her 
entreaties, he goes up into the mountains to pick olives off 
the tall trees. A bough breaks and Janu is brought back 
dying. The piteous tale ends with the birth of Nedda’s 
baby, and its death from starvation because the mother 
lacks bread, and she blesses the Virgin for taking her child 
out of such a world of sorrow. 

‘Eros,’ ‘ Tigre reale,’ and ‘ Eva,’ with their elegant per- 
fumed heroines dressed in silks and satins, lack the truth, the 
originality and the poetry of Signor Verga’s popular tales. 
We involuntarily think of Millet’s ‘ Angelus,’ while reading 
of those grave, sad, ignorant peasants with their old-world 
ideas, their quick passions, and their sordid avarice. 

What a picture of the latter Signor Verga draws in ‘ La 
* Roba,’ one of the tales in ‘ Novelle Rusticane’! Mazzaro, 
the peasant who never drinks, or smokes, or takes snuff, 
whose one thought is economy, and who little by little buys 
the land, the vineyards, the farms, and the palace of his old 
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master ; to whom at last nothing remains but the great 
stone coat-of-arms above the door—that he refuses to sell ! 
Mazzaro does not care for coin. Property is his passion. 
He wants to have as much land as the king. When he 
grows old his only grief is that he must leave his land where 
it is. ‘God is unjust—after toiling a lifetime to acquire 
‘ property, when we have got it and want more, we have to 
‘ leave it.? And for hours he sits with his chin resting on his 
hand, gazing at his vineyards sprouting beneath his eyes, at 
the cornfields waving in the wind like the sea and the olive 
groves embracing the mountain sides like a blue mist. When 
a half-naked boy passes by bending under a heavy load like 
a tired donkey, he throws his stick between the child’s legs 
from sheer envy ; muttering, ‘ There, he will have a long 
‘ life because he has nothing.’ So that when they tell him 
it is time to leave all he has, and to think of his soul, he 
goes out into the courtyard like a madman, staggering, and 
with a stick he kills his ducks and turkeys, crying, ‘ You 
‘are mine! come with me!’ 

As in the songs of Southern Italy, the sad minor key is 
often struck in Signora Serao’s sketches of her native 
city, Naples, so that she has been sometimes called a 
pessimist and an imitator of the French novelists of the 
present day. Signora Serao is a keen observer, and has the 
faculty of creating real people, not puppets dressed up in 
picturesque costumes. She excels in descriptions, but her 
very facility occasionally leads her to dwell too long on 
secondary details. Her novels lack the poetry and the 
truth of her sketches of popular life, the dialogue is apt 
to be monotonous, and the Neapolitanisms (if we may coin a 
word) into which the authoress sometimes slips are out of 
place. Hysteria, adultery, and suicide take too prominent 
a position, and we refuse to believe that Lucia Altimare, 
the heroine of ‘ Fantasia’ (which has been translated into 
English) or Anna Acquaviva and her odious sister Laura in 
‘ Addio, Amore’ are correct types of Neapolitan women. In 
‘ Fantasia’ the opening chapters are admirable. The 
scenes in which the hysterical heroine horrifies the whole 
class by her intimate knowledge of things a young lady is 
supposed to ignore, and in church, when several of the 
schoolgirls almost faint with sensuous delight at the music, 
are humorous and charmingly written. But that any 
woman, however silly, could sit by and not see that her 
school-friend was deliberately enticing her husband away ; 
or that ary man, however decrepit, should fail to perceive 
the love tokens, described so graphically by Signora Serao, 
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given by his wife to his friend Andrea, is impossible and 
therefore, as art, false. We also doubt whether a woman, 
after warning her lover that she carries sorrow in her train, 
would, on receiving his first kisses, turn to a statue of 
Venus rising out of a lake, and exclaim : 


‘O distant sky! O passing clouds! O waving trees reflected 
in the lake! ye are witnesses that I have told him the truth. O 
sad willow! O tranquil water! O water-flowers! you have heard my 
words. O mother Venus! O goddess Venus! I have foretold the 
future to him. Nature, who dost not lie, thou seest that I have not 
lied. He it is who wills it.’ 


And big foolish Andrea thinks this bathos beautiful, and 
says :— 


‘ How divine thou art, O joy of my life!’ 


‘ Addio, Amore’ contains some exquisite descriptions of 
Naples and the surrounding country, but the story is dis- 
agreeable and improbable. The tears, sobs, and incessant 
complaints of the heroine are so wearisome that we are almost 
fain to condone the love-making between her husband and 
her sister. ‘ Vita e Avventure di Riccardo Joanna,’ though 
rather diffuse, is a powerfully written story of the life of a 
journalist. A novel without a heroine and without a love 
scene ; but interesting and curious as the study of a cha- 
racter, and of a peculiar side of Roman life. The intensely 
Neapolitan ‘Il Paese di Cuccagna’ is the strongest indict- 
ment against the Government lottery that could be written. 
Only a very acute observer could pen such a lifelike, 
humorous, vivid, and intensely sad description of that in- 
famous tax, which is to Italy what the ginshops are to 
England. Men let their wives and children starve, women 
sell their household furniture and then themselves, children 
beg and steal in order to gamble at the Lotto. This is in 
our opinion the best novel Signora Serao has written, con- 
taining the same elements which make her short stories so 
charming. 

* All’ Erta Sentinella,’ the first tale in the volume to which 
it gives its name, is a touching description of the life of a 
governor’s family of the convict prison on the Island of 
Nisida. The gentle young wife’s horror of the convicts; 
her unconquerable conviction that the life of her only child, a 
delicate, nervous boy, is being undermined and contami- 
nated by such an atmosphere; her struggle to overcome her 
feelings in obedience to her husband’s grave but kindly 
admonitions that the convicts are ‘ poveretti,’ to be pitied 
rather than blamed, are drawn with a master-hand. 
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One of the prisoners, a young fellow who murdered his 
father in a fit of blind rage, attaches himself with a passion- 
ate love to the fragile little boy. Won over at last by the 
dumb supplication in Rocea’s blue eyes, the governor’s wife 
allows him to enter the house to sit by her child on a terrace 
overlooking the blue sea. 


‘Who gave you your dress, Sciurillo?” asked fair-haired little 
Mario, calling Rocco Traetta by his nickname. 

‘«“ The government.” 

‘“« And your cap too?” 

‘“ Yes, sir.” 

‘“ The government is good,” said the boy. 

‘The convict looked at him, but did not reply. Had the child 
insisted that it was night at midday, Rocco would at length have said, 
‘“‘ Yes, it is dark.” After a while the boy began again: 

‘«“ What did they give you to eat, Sciurillo?” 

‘ “ Bean soup, sir.” 

‘“ And for your second course?” 

‘« Also bean soup.” 

‘“ And for dessert ?” 

‘ “ Beans,” laughed the convict. 

‘Then they both laughed. All at once the child became.serious. 

*“] ate maccheroni, Sciurillo,” he said, reflecting. 

‘“ Health to you! ” cried Sciurillo, laughing. 

‘Do you like maccheroni? ” 

6“ Yes, sir.” 

*“ Another time I shall eat less and keep a plateful for you.” 

*“ Don’t think of such a thing,” said the convict, much touched. 

‘« Yes, yes. You shall,eat them,” cried the child, angrily. 

‘“Yes, sir; yes, sir; don’t get cross about it,” quickly answered 
Rocco Traetta, getting alarmed, 

‘ Listlessly the child turned over the pages of his picture-book. 

‘“ Read this,” said he to Sciurillo, pointing to some lines under a 
picture, “ You don’t know how to read? Oh, how silly you are!” 

‘“Tf I knew how to read I should not be here,” sadly murmured 
Rocco Traetta, after thinking a little. 

‘You are here because you are a scoundrel,” said the child 
laughingly. 

‘“ Yes, sir,” assented the convict—* but those who can read don’t 
go to prison.” 

‘“ You are a scoundrel, and they have put you in prison,” insisted 
the boy angrily. 

‘“ Yes, sir; yes, sir,” humbly answezed Sciurillo.’ 


The chapter ends with the child being lulled to sleep by 
the sad convict song :— 


*E a San Francisco 
Ce stanne e ccancelle, 
ie je 
E’ ninne chit belle 
Lia stanno a pena.’ 
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Little Mario falls ill; the convict forgets to eat, and 
heedless of punishments contrives to leave the dormitory at 
night, and stands like a faithful dog watching under the 
window of the child’s room. ‘ How is that peccerillo?’ he 
asks anxiously of all who leave the house. The child dies, 
and according to Neapolitan usage the body is exposed to 
the public. Rocco Traetta gently kneels beside the bed, 
and without a word or a tear kisses the cold little hand, and 
carefully puts a small sheet of paper between the fingers—a 
letter to the Virgin of Sorrow entreating her to give him 
grace. As the boat bearing the coffin garlanded with 
flowers leaves Nisida at nightfall for the mainland, the 
convict disappears, and is found next morning dead under 
the cliffs. 

In the same volume are three other tales. ‘ Terno Secco,’ 
‘Trenta per cento,’ ‘Giovannino o la Morte.’ The first isa 
humorous description with a pathetic ending of the famous 
numbers given by a monk for the Government lottery. 
‘ Trenta per Cento,’a realistic picture of the frauds perpetrated 
by the Ruffo-Scilla bank on the ignorant Neapolitan populace 
and the peasants of the country round, is evidently drawn 
from life. In the last short tale Giovannino is almost a Nea- 
politan rival to George Eliot’s Florentine Tito. Handsome, 
unprincipled, and intensely lazy, he forsakes his pretty little 
love Chiarina for her stepmother, a fat widow who keeps a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and squeezes the poor unmercifully. 
Chiarina discovers the treachery, and throws herself into a 
well. 

‘Il Romanzo della Fanciulla’ contains descriptions of 
Neapolitan girls in various grades of society. The monoto- 
nous existence of the female telegraph clerks, their small 
jealousies and their love affairs are depicted with wonderful 
insight in the first tale. With a few brilliant touches the 
character of each girl is put before us, and although the 
canvas is crowded there is no confusion. The sadness of 
that Christmas evening spent in an icy room makes one 
shiver. Maria Vitale, with a bad cold, envies her family 
who are at the Fondo, a day theatre, and refuses to be com- 
forted. We seem to hear the nervous flutter in the room 
as minute after minute slips by, and the director slowly and 
methodically examines the hours marked on the last 
telegrams. 

‘“ Aquila says good night.” 

‘“Reply immediately that his watch is wrong, that it wants ten 
minntes to nine, and that I will thank him to remember in future not 
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to presume to telegraph good night, but to wait until Naples sends 
it to him,” said the director. 

‘ Fifty-five minutes past eight ! the boredom of seven hours spent in 
the office doing tiresome and intermittent work at last enveloped all 
the girls in a leaden shroud of fatigue. They remained immoveable ; 
even the effort of rising from their chairs seemed too great. Intense 
longing for nine o’clock had consumed their energy, and now that 
the hour had come—incapable of nervous reaction, dead tired of 
waiting, of enforced idleness, and of silly gossip, they no longer cared 
for anything. A purely animal longing for food and sleep possessed 
those who were going home, while—worn out, exhausted, and with 
stiffened joints—the girls who had been looking forward to an evening 
spent at the theatre or in dancing no longer felt any desire for 
amusement or admiration.’ 


‘Per Monaca’ introduces us into high Neapolitan society, 
with its flirtations and its balls, but the gay chatter of the 
bright young girls ends with the lugubrious ceremony of 
taking the veil by the beautiful Eva Muscettola. In ‘Scuola 
‘Normale Femminile’ theintimate knowledge of girls possessed 
by Signora Serao, and her power of keeping every character 
distinct in a crowd of personages, are very remarkable. 

Lovers of folklore will find a mine of wealth in Signor 
Antonio De Nino’s five volumes of ‘ Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi.’ 
With infinite patience he has collected the fairy tales, the 
sacred legends, the quaint customs, and the extraordinary 
remedies for all sorts of maladies current in the wild 
mountains of the Abruzzi. The malocchis, or evil eye, of 
course plays a great part, and old wise women are in frequent 
request. But even without their aid you may do much. 
If a black cat can be induced to enter the house at sundown 
on a Friday evening, and you can catch her and hold her 
fore-paws until she mews seven times, the evil eye will be 
averted. Should a black cat not be available, the nearest 
female relative of the sick person must wrap herself in a 
black cloak and go three times at sunrise to some brook 
hard by, holding a burning stick in her hand. Three times 
the flames must be extinguished in running water, but if the 
woman speaks to anyone on her way the spell will not work. 
Should you have fever, a doctor is unnecessary if an elder- 
tree is at hand. Walk round the tree and say :— 

‘ Elder-tree, O elder mine! 
This fever now I give to thee ; 
Until I pass this way again 
Give not the fever back to me.’ 
But you must never go past the elder-tree again, or the 
fever you left will seize hold of you with redoubled force. 
VOL. CLXXIX. NO. CCCLXVII. I 
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In the sacred legends, St. Peter, whom we are accustomed 
to think of as an imposing and stately personage with a long 
white beard and a bunch of keys, generally plays the part of 
pantaloon. He steals hams, he shirks hard work, he cuts off 
heads and puts the wrong ones on the decapitated bodies 
before resuscitating them, he is beaten by a market-gardener, 
stung by bees, and laughed at by everybody. The legends 
relating to the Madonna are poetical, and have the charm of 
perfect simplicity. Herod’s emissaries had already caused 
great alarm to the Holy Family. 


‘And though St. Joseph walked as fast as he could, he was always 
dropping behind, because the Virgin hurried on so fast in the hope of 
reaching some place of safety. They saw more Pharisees, but this 
time they were on horseback, which made the danger greater. 

‘Run, Joseph, run!” cried our Lady; and the saint, leaning on 
his staff all garlanded with flowers, caught her up. They were in a 
copse of junipers, and the Madonna said to a bush, “ For the love of 
God hide this Child.” And the branches of the juniper swayed open 
and enclosed the Infant. Seeing only a maiden and an old man 
without even a bundle, the Pharisees passed on their way without 
suspicion, 

‘Soon after another body appeared. Our Lady was on a rocky 
mountain side, and she crouched down under a holly-tree, hoping that 
the horses would be unable to stand on the sharp rocks, But they 
were like demons and swept up the steep mountain at a gallop. The 
Madonna saw no hope save in the courtesy of the holly, and turning 
10 it she said, “ Kind holly, hide us in thy branches.” So the tree 
spread wide its boughs and enveloped St. Joseph, the Madonna, and 
the Child. The Pharisees searched and searched, but saw nothing, 
save rocks and a solitary holly-tree growing out of a cleft. 

‘When all danger was over the holly unbent its branches, and our 
Lady could not thank the tree enough for its courtesy. Before going 
on ler way she said, “ Thou shalt be ever green.”’ 


Signor Luigi Capuana, a Sicilian, has also written fairy 
tales ; one of the volumes,’ ‘ C’ era una volta,’ with delicate and 
humorous illustrations by E. Mazzanti, is a worthy de- 
scendant of the much-loved ‘ Pentamerone’ of our youth. His 
studies of contemporary literature, and of the Italian theatre 
of the present day, show wide reading and considerable 
ucumen, and one regrets that so clever a writer should in his 
vovels be content to imitate the French school. There are 
sume charming sketches of modern life in ‘ Homo’ and ‘ Le 
‘ Appassionate,’ but ‘Giacinta’ has nothing to redeem the 
atmosphere of immorality and coarseness which pervades the 
book. 

Signor Salvatore Di Giacomo, a Neapolitan, is a well- 
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known journalist, and takes the first place among the poets 
who write in the dialect of his native city. His collections 
of sketches and tales, ‘ Mattinate Napoletane,’ ‘ Menuetto 
‘Settecento,’ ‘ Rosa Bellavita,’ have a peculiar graceand charm, 
somewhat recalling Hans Andersen’s ‘ Bilderbuch ohne Bilder.’ 
The poor, patient, little sick child in ‘ Notte della Befana ’ left 
all alone while her mother runs morning and night to the 
theatre, where the eldest daughter is a ballet-dancer, her 
hope that the ‘ Befana’ will not forget to put a plaything 
into the holey stocking she, with infinite pain and trouble, 
has managed to hang up at the foot of her bed on Twelfth 
Night, and her grief at finding it empty, are very touching. 
So is the story of the canary-bird in ‘Gli Amici.’ The 
wandering mountebanks in ‘ Nella Notte Serena,’ the tired 
mother walking behind the laden cart through the cold 
night, carrying her dead child, is a tragedy in a few pages. 
Signor Di Giacomo never rants or exaggerates, and has a 
remarkable talent for saying in a few lines what most 
writers would expand into as many pages; much of his 
power lies in his perfect simplicity. 

A long list of novels stands under the name of that genial 
writer, Signor Salvatore Farina, who has been called the 
Dickens of Italy, and is well known in Germany. Most of his 
books have gone through several editions, and some have 
been translated into various languages. He has a strong 
dash of quiet fun and gaiety, under which lies a vein of sen- 
timent, and to turn from the naturalistic school of novelists 
to Signor Farina is like escaping from a hot, stuffy room 
redolent with patchouli and musk on to a breezy common. 
‘ Amore ha Cent’ Occhi’ rings with the rippling laughter of 
Countess Beatrice, who is adored, even by her mother-in- 
law. The opening chapters are sad enough. Countess 
Veronica Rodriquez de Nardi is dying, in happy ignorance 
of the ruin of the family, concealed from her by her son with 
the aid of a faithful old servant. Then the scene changes 
to Sardinia, Signor Farina’s birthplace, where even the 
banditti succumb to the charm and grace of Beatrice, and 
compose verses in praise of her beauty and her goodness. 
The descriptions of Sardinia make one long to see the great 
oak forests and the magnificent arbutus trees. ‘Il Signor Io,’ 
of which the fourth edition has been published with clever 
illustrations taken from a Spanish translation, begins with 
pages out of a journal kept by a professor of philosophy, a 
widower with an only daughter. She refuses a colleague of 
her father’s, and the day she is twenty-one marries a singer, 
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‘not even a tenor—a comic basso,’ and goes with him to 
Bucharest. The professor declares he no longer has a 
child, returns her letters unanswered, and at length deter- 
mines to marry again. 

*« A widower,” he reflects, “ is bound to consider the question of 
the happiness of his intended bride, and to solve it according to the 
strictest mathematical rules. I am acquainted with several marriageable 
young ladies, but I know that all have romantic ideas, and I do not feel 
myself capable of acting the part of a hero. I also know several 
widows, sighing for a second husband, but they are old and ugly— 
now age and ugliness are quite unnecessary elements in conjugal 
felicity. I shall not betray my identity, and my bride shall be young 
and pretty.”’ 

So Marcantonio Abate decides to advertise in the ‘ Secolo’ 
under the initials Signor I.O. After some days of anxious 
waiting three answers come, but he cannot make up his 
mind to respond to them. The next day brings another, 
and to his horror he recognises the handwriting of his 
daughter. How right he had been when he opposed her 
marriage ! That rascally buffo had died, leaving Serafina in 
misery. The professor hesitates for a moment whether he 
is to give up his cherished matrimonial projects or to sacri- 
fice himself to the child who abandoned him. He ends by 
writing to her to come back to his house, ‘ where she will 
‘ find the keys hanging in the same place.’ 

All ends happily. The buffo, an excellent fellow, having 
come into a small fortune, has left the stage and returned to 
Milan. Serafina begs her father to come and live with 
them, but he refuses—he is unworthy of so happy a home— 
until the jovial comic singer bears down all opposition by 
propounding a philosophical problem :— 


‘Among the various forms of human egotism, is there not—or at 
any rate might there not be—one which we may, for want of a better 
name, call the egotism of penitence? You, by giving up your occu- 
pations and coming to live with us, will make your daughter perfectly 
happy, please me—who, after all, whether you like it or not, am the 
father of your grandchildren—and spoil them to their heart’s con- 
tent. Now, if you persist in refusing to grant us this happiness, don’t 
you think you would be an egotist?’ 

‘Mio Figlio,’ in which a lawyer recounts the life of his 
son, is a bright, tender, and poetical picture of a happy 
marriage, beginning before the son is born and ending 
with the birth of his children. 

Another Italian writer whose name is popular out of Italy 
is Signor Edmondo De Amicis, better known, perhaps, by 
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his books of travel and his military stories than by his 
novels. Cited for his absolutely faultless style, in ‘ Boz- 
‘ zetti Militari,’ he strikes the patriotic chord to which 
every Italian heart responds so quickly. Of his book for 
boys, ‘ Cuore,’ it need only be said that it has gone through 
146 editions. ‘ Alle Porte d’Italia’ deals chiefly with Savoy, 
and among the tales ‘La Marchesa di Spigno’ is one of the 
most touching. Signor De Amicis has rewritten the history 
of that beautiful and unhappy woman whom Victor Amadeo 
II. seduced when only sixteen and then married to Count 
Sebastiano. The King again fell passionately in love with 
her when, thirty years later, she was left a widow, and 
married her secretly just before he abdicated. She shared his 
prison at Rivoli, and after his death was shut up in a con- 
vent at Pinerolo by order of Carlo Emanuele III. ‘La 
* Rocea di Cavour,’ birthplace of the great Minister, must be 
very picturesque according to Signor De Amicis, always happy 
in his descriptions of scenery. ‘Il Romanzo @ un Maestro’ 
is an extraordinarily minute account of the life of a village 
schoolmaster, it might almost be a daily journal. Very 
realistic, very lifelike, written in the very purest Italian, 
yet it isa dull book. The very perfection of Signor De Amicis’ 
language becomes at last rather monotonous. Lately an 
officer in the Italian army and a staunch Monarchist, 
rumour has it that latterly he, like so many others, has 
become a Socialist. Great curiosity prevails in the literary 
world about his new novel, ‘Il Primo Maggio,’ which will 
deal with the labour question, the burning topic of the day 
in Italy as elsewhere. 

Signor Antonio Fogazzaro, a native of Vicenza, occupies a 
distinct place among modern Italian poets and novelists. 
‘Daniele Cortis,’ which has been translated into English, is 
a highly dramatic story, strong and vigorous in style, though 
occasionally the author uses phrases and words which belong 
too exclusively to the Venetian provinces. Dreamy and 
poetical, on the contrary, is ‘Il Mistero del Poeta,’ recalling 
the manner of Auerbach or Heyse. ‘ Malombra,’ fantastic, 
romantic, and stirring, with its high-strung audacious 
heroine, Marina, who must have been most uncomfortable 
to live with, and ends by shooting her lover through the 
heart, and the Venetian Countess Fosca, her son Nepo, and 
the old German secretary, Steinegger, is full of humour. 

Humour is not a common quality in ttaly, but Signor 
Fogazzaro possesses it; there is a distant ring of Hoffmann 
in ‘ Fedele,’ a collection of short tales, a mixture of the real 
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and the fantastic, which is German rather than Italian. By 
this we do not mean that he has borrowed anything from 
German literature; he is essentially an original and a sug- 
gestive writer. The following extract from a letter to an 
editor, printed at the end of * Fedele,’ may, we suppose, be 
taken more or less as a profession of faith :— 


‘The world I see is different from that seen by my brothers of the 
pen—in a word, it is not the real one; I see a world in which dirt, 
ugliness, and baseness reign, even to a greater extent than is depicted 
in some of their writings. But I also find beauty and goodress, 
which are evidently chimerical, as they are never alluded to in those 
books. It seems incredible, but I cannot perceive the great men 
visible to all, while I do see noble women ignored by everybody. 
I decipher the fantasies of the Alpine crags, in spite of their lofty 
height, but am incapable of reading those written by some authors, 
although they are so low. In every mind I can divine a glimmer of 
some unknown light, of some great idea, yet am unable to see the light 
of the “ experimental idea,” even in the brain of Emile Zola. A drop 
of accursed poetry has, I am afraid, been incorporated in the crystals 
of my spectacles, though the artificer made them before the novel 
developed into a scientific book.’ 


‘Un’ Idea di Ermes Torranza’ in the same volume is emi- 
nently characteristic of Signor Fogazzaro’s taste for fanciful 
and fantastic subjects. Bianca, though fond of her husband, 
found it impossible to live with his parents, and having no 
children returned to her father’s house. The friend of her 
childhood, Ermes Torranza, a poet, dies, and on his death- 
bed writes to her enclosing his own portrait. 


‘Bianca, return to your husband. There is so little love in the 
world that you cannot afford to throw away a tender and honest 
affection—an affection of which you need not be ashamed.’ 


He recalls to her mind their conversations on the invisible 
world, and begs her between ten and half-past ten that 
evening to play the prelude toa song of his, and to leave 
the door into the garden open. ‘Surely the shadows of 
‘night will be able to enter.’ The pages describing her 
preparations for executing the last wishes of her friend are 
written with wonderful grace and almost tragic solemnity. 
We seem to see the dimly lit high-vaulted room all frescoed 
with mythological deities, and the beautiful woman seated 
at the piano with the music held open before her by the 
portrait of the dead poet, whose love we divine in his fare- 
well letter. Softly she plays a few bars, but the tears come 
into her eyes; she rises and throws the door opea. The 
night is perfectly clear, not a sound, not a breath of air; 
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she returns to the piano, and tries to think of nothing but 
the music. Two quick faint raps startle her, then another, 
close to the window, and a shadow appears in the doorway. 
Bianca utters a cry, and recognises her husband. ‘ Surely 

‘ you expected me?’ he humbly asks, and she understands 
that Ermes Torranza has arranged this meeting. As she, 
throwing herself into her husband’s arms, answers ‘ Yes,’ 
the night wind slowly turns the page of the poet’s last song 
and covers his portrait. 

A lady known by the pseudonym of Neera is a prolific 
and popular writer, much read by Italian women. Her 
heroines are often of the femmes incomprises type, and there 
fore occasionally rather wearisome, but her books are inter- 
esting as records, and evidently faithful records, of middle- 
class “provincial life in Italy. We cannot help feeling a 
certain sympathy and pity for Marta in ‘ L’ Indomani,’ who, 
expecting to find ideal love—love stronger than death—in 
her very prosaic husband Alberto, astonishes and bores him 
by asking, at inopportune moments, whether he loves her and 
will love her for ever and forever. ‘Come, come, don’t let us 
‘ have any more nonsense,’ he answers. ‘ Sew on my buttons.’ 
One by one Marta’s illusions fade, and she sinks into the dull 
terre a terre existence, which appears to be the lot of so 
many Italian women. ‘Teresa,’ one of Neera’s best novels, 
is a curious psychological study ; the gradual waning of the 
heroine’s youth, good looks, and hopes is described with a 
quiet power which is rather fascinating. Teresa’s amiable, 
melancholy, worn-out mother, who trembles when her 
husband raises his voice, and her father, Signor Caccia, pre- 
tentious, obstinate, and stupid, with a profound contempt 
for women, and an unlimited belief in himself, are evidently 
drawn from life. But what a life! How dull, how absolutely 
devoid of any sort of interest! The inhabitants of that small 
town, nestling under the dyke of the Po, must have hailed 
the inundation of the great river, so graphically told in the 
first chapter, as a break in the monotony of their existence, 
and a subject of conversation for some time to come. 

Another popular authoress writes under the name of La 
Marchesa Colombi, and is known in England by her novel 
‘In Risaia’ (In the Ricefields). A short tale by her, ‘Un 
‘ Matrimonio in Provincia,’ bears a distant resemblance to 
Miss Austen’s incomparable novels. Gaudenzia and her 
sister Titina become personal acquaintances, so does their 
silly old aunt, who suffers from rheumatism, and watches 
the changes in the weather. Then the fidgetty father, a 
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widower, who is not happy unless the chairs in his bedroom 
are in a perfectly straight line, and who has a mania for 
exercise. 


‘ He recognised but two remedies for all the maladies and the miseries 
of life— but they were infallible—a lamp to the Madonna and 
exercise. He used them as preservatives and as hygienic measures, 
for we were never ill, nor were we particularly unfortunate. But the 
lamp was carefully lit every Friday, and as to the exercise—the soles 
of my feet still ache when I think of it. Good heavens! how we did 
walk on those wide highroads, running as far as the eye can reach, 
across the pasture-land and the ricefields of those great plains of Novara! 
In winter they were white with snow, and in summer with dust... . 
During our walks our father continued our literary education by 
reciting passages out of the Iliad, the A2neid, and Tasso’s “ Jerusalem.” 
When talking of the heroes who fought single-handed against whole 
armies, tore up rocks as large as mountains to hurl against their foes, 
and accomplished all sorts of extraordinary and improbable feats, he 
became excited and gesticulated violently. We did not share his 
admiration. Deprived of the charm of literary form and told in the 
midst cf maize-fields, those great poems seemed to us rank nonsense. 
We mixed them up with the fairy tales our aunt loved to recount on 
rainy evenings, and we did not see much difference between them.’ 


The father marries an energetic and outspoken woman of 
a certain age, who soon puts a stop to their literary educa- 
tion, and teaches them how to sew. The love dream of 
Gaudenzia for a fat young man who makes eyes at her in 
the street for years is told with much comic gravity. At 
length she awakes to the fact that she is no longer a young 
girl, and accepts the first man proposed to her. 


‘Thus, after all those years of love, of poetry, of sentimental dream- 
ing, my marriage was arranged. I now have three children, and my 
father, who on the day we were to meet Scalchi lit the lamp to the 
Madonna with his own hands, says she inspired me to marry him. 
My stepmother declares that I have regained the placid and foolish 
expression of my girlhood. 

‘The fact is 1 am growing fat.’ 


In ‘Il Tramonto d’ un Ideale,? La Marchesa Colombi 
sketches an old, old tale with delicate humour. A boy and 
a girl swear eternal constancy, the boy leaves his country 
home and attains a high position at the barin Milan. After 
some twelve years of town life he returns to find that his 
first love, who braved her father’s displeasure and sacrificed 
her life to remain true to him, has lost her youth, and looks 
provincial and ridiculous. 

Signor A. G. Barrili, whose ‘ Lettore della Principessa’ 
has been admirably done into English by Judge Stephen, is 
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the author of many pleasant novels of contemporary life. 
The bay of Rapallo, beautiful Porta Fino, and Santa 
Margherita, form a picturesque background for the half- 
Spanish heroine of ‘Scudi e Corone,’ while in ‘La Monta- 
‘nara’ the Tuscan Apennines and their hospitable and 
honest inhabitants are well depicted. 

The name of Signor Gerolamo Rovetta is well known in 
Italy as a novelist and a most successful play-writer. He 
has, among others, dramatised his own book, ‘ Lacrime del 
‘ Prossimo,’ the life of a ‘faux bonhomme.’ In ‘ Mater 
* Dolorosa,’ a disagreeable subject, the jealousy of a mother 
for her own daughter is ably treated, so ably that our 
sympathy is with the Duchessa d’Eleda, to the exclusion of 
her heartless child Lalla. 

‘Le Vittime della Terra,’ by Signor G. Cavagnari, a 
sad and powerful book, describes with merciless accuracy 
the miserable life of the Lombard peasants, and the disap- 
pearance of the small landed proprietors unable to pay the 
crushing taxes, forced to sell the bit of land they love, and 
to sink into the wretched condition of a labourer where once 
they were masters. The last pages of Signor Cavagnari’s 
book are painfully realistic. As a long line of emigrants 
are waiting in the station a royal train, the engine decked 
with flags and flowers, rushes past, saluted with the regula- 
tion cries of ‘Vivail Re!’ Then the emigrant train crawls 
slowly away, and old Tommaso, shaking his fist out of 
the window, curses the new Italy who drives her children 
over the sea. Signor F. Figuselli in ‘ L’ Eroe’ depicts the 
life of an excellent man and a patriot, Cavaliere Chiaffredo 
Bergia, who rises from the ranks and dies a colonel of 
brigadiers. Another patriotic writer is the present Prefect 
of Florence, a Neapolitan, Count Capitelli, who has also 
written some volumes of poetry. Signor Rocco De Zerbi, in 
the ‘ Piccolo’ of Naples, says : ‘ In Capiteili’s literary work 
* (“ Cuore ed Intelletto, Patria ed Arte ”) we see the thinker, 
‘in his political writings and his speeches we divine the 
‘ vivacity of the poet.’ 

‘Veglie di Neri,’ a collection of short tales by Renato 
Fucini, witty, well written, and intensely Tuscan, is yet 
another proof that the literary talent of the present day in 
Italy is at its best in sketches and short stories. It is, in 
short, an impressionist school. But the general feeling 
we derive from these varied pictures of Italian life is a 
melancholy one, indicating that national independence and 


liberty have not brought happiness, prosperity, or content- 
ment to the people. 
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Art. VI.—The Memoirs of James Marquis of Montrose, 
1639-1650. By the Rev. George Wisnart, D.D. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and the 
Original Letters. (Part IT. now first published.) By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER D. Murpocu and H. F. Mortanpd Simp- 
son. London: 1893. 


U spEe the hands of Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson the 

little volume which was suspended to the neck of the 
great Marquis of Montrose has swelled into a portly and at- 
tractive quarto, by means of accretions which no reader will 
condemn as superfluous. The editors of Wishart’s ‘ Deeds of 
* Montrose ’—to give to their publication the shorter and more 
convenient title which they have placed as a heading to their 
pages—have added an English translation, the only fault of 
which is that itis sometimes too colloquial to suit a refined 
taste, and have printed, for the first time, the fragment of 
the second part, which deals with Montrose’s last ill- 
fated invasion of Scotland. They have also done all that 
enthusiasm and industry can prompt to elucidate the text 
by notes and appendices which add considerably to the in- 
formation even of those who have hitherto known most of 
the hero’s career. Into the earlier and longer part of that 
career we do not propose to follow them. Except in minute 
details, they have no correction to offer of the now accepted 
version of Montrose’s victorious progress from Tippermuir to 
Kilsyth and of his sudden overthrow at Philiphaugh. His 
military skill and his heroic qualities are too well recognised 
to require to be enforced anew. 

It is otherwise when we reach the last fatal enterprise in 
which Montrose threw away his life. In his excellent little 
biography of Montrose, Mr. Mowbray Morris expresses the 
prevailing opinion in calling it a ‘ wild venture.’ The editors 
of the ‘ Deeds of Montrose’ are of a contrary opinion. It 
is a point well worth discussing, especially as the work 
before us adds so much to our knowledge of this particular 
part of Montrose’s life, and, it must also be confessed, leaves 
so much untold. The editors have brought forward infor- 
mation from Sweden, Denmark, and Courland, and this in- 
formation will be supplemented by additional matter about 
to be published by Mr. Simpson in the forthcoming Miscellany 
of the ‘ Scottish History Society.” On the other hand, they 
have only a very restricted knowledge of the relations be- 
tween Charles II. and Montrose, and they do not appear 
to have an adequate conception of some phases of the 
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Scottish history of the time. To say that they are pre- 
judiced against all who opposed their hero, is perhaps only 
another way of saying that they are biographers. A bio- 
grapher must make the circumference of his work nearer 
his centre than the historian ; and it is no disparagement to 
the author or editor of a biography if he is asked to review 
some of his conclusions in the light of wider researches 
than his own. 

Above all, the relations between Charles II. and Montrose 
stand in need of elucidation. Fortunately, in addition to 
materials existing in manuscript in the Carte and Clarendon 
Collections in the Bodleian Library, we have before us a 
valuable source of information which has been in print for 
nearly two centuries and a half, but the very existence of 
which has, we believe, never been suspected by any his- 
torian. In October, 1649, a newspaper bearing the title 
of ‘A Brief Relation,’ was started as the official organ of 
the Council of State, addicting itself chiefly to foreign in- 
telligence, including under that head news from Scotland 
and Ireland. In the spring of 1650 it contained a series of 
letters written by some one who attached himself to Charles’s 
Court during his journey througn France and his subsequent 
conferences with the Scottish Commissioners at Breda. No 
doubt the communications of a spy are to be received with 
considerable caution, but, at all events, internal evidence is 
in favour of the general accuracy of the letters. At impor- 
tant crises their writer is wont to apologise for the jejune- 
ness of his information on the ground that matters are 
kept so secret that he has been unable to penetrate the 
veil, and it sometimes happens that they receive unex- 
pected corroboration from the correspondence of persons 
more or less behind the scenes. Altogether we think that 
they may be accepted as conveying the impressions of one 
who was desirous of reporting the truth, though it is pro- 
bable that he may sometimes have accepted gossip in default 
of more solid information. In the most important part of 
his evidence, bearing on the feelings which Charles enter- 
tained towards Montrose, he can hardly have been mistaken. 
Additional light, too, is thrown on the negotiations of 
Charles II. with the Scottish Commissioners by documents 
printed by Dr. Wijnne—where few English readers will have 
thought of looking for them—in an account of the quarrel 
between William II. of Orange and the States of Holland.* 





* De Geschillen over de Afdanking van *t Krijgsvolk in de 
Vereenigde Nederlanden. Door Dr. J. A. Wijnne. Utrecht, 1885. 
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It may be added that, though the book itself is written in the 
Dutch language, the documents relating to Charles II. are in 
French or English. 

After Montrose’s departure from Scotland in 1646, what 
little we know of his proceedings shows him chafing against 
the enforced inaction to which he had been condemned. In 
the summer of 1648 he obtained from the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. the rank of a field-marshal and a commission to 
levy troops in the empire, or, in other words, to rid Germany 
of some of those ruffianly soldiers who had bled her almost 
to death in the long agony of the Thirty Years’ War, now 
happily brought to a close. That Montrose should have 
sought and accepted this commission should open the eyes 
of those of his biographers who fail to understand the causes 
of his disasters. Nations like to settle their own disputes 
without the intervention of foreigners, and Scottish Low- 
landers were even less likely to forgive the cruelties which 
the German soldiers of that day were likely to commit than 
those committed by Montrose’s Highland followers in his 
former war. 

It would, however, be mere pedantry to speak of his 
conduct in this respect as in any way surprising. He 
was a man of action, and men of action snatch at the first 
weapon that comes to hand, without stopping to inquire 
whether some other weapon might serve them better. He 
was, moreover, an enthusiast in whom political allegiance 
had become a religion. Before he reached the Hague, 
where he intended to explain his plans to the Prince of 
Wales, he received the news of the execution of Charles I. 
When once the string of his loyalty was touched, the 
great warrior was but as a love-sick girl. He fainted 
away on the spot. When he regained consciousness his first 
thought was that it behoved him to die like his master. 
Wishart, who was present, urged him rather to live toavenge 
his master’s enemies. To Montrose, as Wishart himself tells 
us, the thought of vengeance was sweet. ‘And,’ he cried 
at last, ‘for that I may endure to live henceforth to avenge 
‘the martyred sire, and raise the son to his father’s 
‘throne. I swear it before God, angels, and men.’* After 
this outburst, Montrose shut himself up in his chamber for 
two days, refusing to open the door even to his nearest 
friends. When at length the faithful Wishart obtained ad- 





* ‘Deeds of Montrose,’ 229. 
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mission, he was shown those lines which, often as they have 
been quoted, may well be quoted again :— 
‘ Great, good, and just, could I but rate 

My grief with thy too rigid fate, 

I’d weep the world in such a strain 

As it should deluge once again. 

But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 

More from Briareus’ hands, than Argus’ eyes, 

I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thine epitaph with blood and wounds.’ 


It was easy for one of Montrose’s temperament to regard 
Charles I. as great, good, and just, especially as he had seen 
so little of him. It would be more difficult to regard 
Charles II. with the same veneration. The difference be- 
tween the characters of father and son is one of the common- 
places of history ; the most noteworthy, so far as the trans- 
actions now before us are concerned, lying in their different 
attitudes towards the virtue of truthfulness. When Charles I. 
wanted to deceive anyone, he first persuaded himself either 
that the false impression his words conveyed might be 
justified to himself as truthful in some recondite way, or else 
that there were special circumstances in the case which allowed 
him in all moral earnestness to deceive. Charles II. never 
troubled himself with such fine distinctions. When he told 
a lie it was merely because it was convenient to himself. 
Yet, greatly as the mental constitution of the two men 
differed, they were made akin by one touch of nature. Both 
regarded politics from the dynastic point of view. Charles I. 
was brought to the scaffold mainly because he could not 
conceive that it was unlawful or unadvisable to prop up his 
personal authority by bringing into England hordes of 
foreign troops to overpower resistance; Charles IT. was pre- 
cisely of the same opinion. It is true that here, too, the 
difference between the characters of the father and the son 
shows itself. Charles I. persuaded bimself that the cause of 
religion and good government was bound up with his own 
authority; Charles II. shrank from no means of regaining 
power, because he was tired of wandering over the Continent 
as a penniless exile. The result in both cases was much the 
same, and it is not the least of the merits of the founders of 
the short-lived English Commonwealth that they maintained 
that the interests of England were only to be entrusted to 
those who were in touch with the national spirit. The saying 
attributed, probably without foundation, to Blake, ‘It 1s 
‘ not for us to mind State affairs, but to keep foreigners from 
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‘ fooling us, contains the severest condemnation of the unwise 
policy of the two Charleses. 

When Montrose reached Charles IT. at the Hague he was 
received with open arms. There can be little doubt that 
Montrose’s plan was to use his foreign soldiery much as 
William III. used his Dutch bands in 1688, to protect his 
person, till he could rally round him in some part of Scot- 
land some at least of the forces of the three kingdoms 
uttached to his cause. At all events, as early as February 
22 he received from Charles a commission not only to be his 
Lieutenant-Governor in Scotland, but also to be Captain- 
General of all forces raised in Scotland or which might be 
brought thither out of England or Ireland. This step of 
Charles’s was the more significant because only two days 
earlier an emissary from the Argyll Goverment, Sir James 
Douglas, had landed in Holland to lead him in quite a con- 
trary direction. Sir James Douglas was followed in March 
by a body of commissioners authorised by the Parliament 
and Church of Scotland to acknowledge Charles II. as King 
of Scotland, on condition that he would force the Presby- 
terian system, without any loophole of toleration, on England 
and Ireland as well as on Presbyterian Scotland. 

Of this most audacious proposal, as well as of Argyll’s 
moral character and political action, the editors of ‘ The 
‘ Deeds of Montrose’ write in terms of the severest condem- 
nation :— 


‘ Let those,’ they conclude, ‘ who crawl on the base level of so-called 
expediency defend Argyll’s statesmanship if they will, and condemn 
his victim as an impracticable visionary in politics. Yet Montrose’s 
principles have triumphed, even in the Church, whose misguided zeal 
has condoned Argyll’s practices. Set the men side by side, action by 
action, face to face— Hyperion to a satyr!”’ * 


We have no wish to undertake the difficult task of clearing 
Argyll’s moral character. Intriguing and unscrupulous, he 
was always ready to make his political influence subserve his 
personal aims. His timidity in the field was equalled by his 
timidity in the Council. He did not join the Covenanters 
till their cause had become triumphant, and in his subse- 
quent career he modified his actions in accordance not with 
his own convictions but with the pressure put upon him by 
those who happened to have influence at the time. Never 
once in his lifetime did he stand forward in defence of un- 





* Deeds of Montrose,’ Preface, xli. 
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popular ideas. He was the type of the adroit party leader 
who is moved by his party but never succeeds in guiding it. 

Nevertheless, at the risk of being condemned as crawling 
‘on the base level of so-called expediency,’ we venture to 
assert that Argyll’s statesmanship, so far as it can be distin- 
guished from attempts at statesmanship forced upon him by 
others, proceeded on the right lines. Every nation, at any 
given epoch, has some prevailing aim in its domestic and 
foreign policy, and the prevailing aim of Scotland had long 
been the depression of the exorbitant power of the nobility at 
home and the maintenance of her independence against her 
powerful neighbour in the south. If the conditions had been 
favourable, we should probably have seen the establishment 
in Scotland of a strong monarchy like the Tudor monarchy 
in England. As the conditions were not favourable, the 
task of organising the Scottish people in resistance to the 
feudal nobility fell into the hands of the Kirk. We can 
warmly sympathise with all that our editors have to say 
about the tyrannical interference of the ministers with 
private life and their unlucky meddling with politics. It 
still remains true that neither Montrose nor any one else 
had any organisation to suggest which was capable of re- 
placing the Kirk, and that it was the action of the Kirk 
upon the generations which succeeded Montrose and Argyll 
which has gone far to produce that special Scottish type of life 
and character which has enabled a people, scanty in popula- 
tion as it is, to hold its own amongst the great nations of 
Europe. If Argyll had done nothing else, he would have 
deserved credit for the Parliamentary reforms of 1640, when, 
after wresting power from the King and the nobility, he 
placed it in the hands of the lesser gentry and the burghers. 

It was, however, Argyll’s policy in supporting the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and his consequent resolution to 
send an army to support the English Parliament against the 
King, which roused the special ire of Montrose; and his 
indignation finds an echo in the pages of the editors of 
Montrose’s biography :— 


‘The Solemn League of 1643,’ write Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson, 
‘was un unprovoked invasion of England on the part of Presbyterian 
propagandists, seeking by help of a faction in England to impose on 
that country an alien form of Church discipline—the very thing which 
had aroused such vigorous and successful opposition in Scotland in 
1637. It was an attempt to force Presbyterianism on England and 
Ireland at the sword’s point. As such it stands condemned by the 
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common-sense of modern times, happily expressed in the practice of 
all denominations.’ * 


With the exception of the phrase which condemns the 
party of Pym and Cromwell to the position of a faction, 
there is nothing in this argument, so far as the facts are 
stated, to which exception can reasonably be taken. The 
attempt of the Scots to mould the religion of the other two 
kingdoms according to the system most suitable to them- 
selves was an insane undertaking, the consequences of which 
recoiled on their own heads at Dunbar and Worcester. It 
does not, however, follow that those who supported it were 
themselves insane, or that they judged otherwise than 
reasonable, though fallible men, might be expected to judge 
under the circumstances. 

The truth is that Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson have left 
out of consideration two facts—first, that the character of 
Charles I. was such that if he gained the victory in England 
there was every probability that he would use the power he 
acquired to remodel the ecclesiastical and politica] insti- 
tutions of Scotland; and, secondly, that the chances of 
his gaining such a victory were very great in the summer of 
1643, when the Solemn League and Covenant came into 
being. Charles’s former attempt to mould the ecclesiastical 
institutions of Scotland and Ireland according to his own ideas 
had, as Von Ranke pointed out long ago, started the problem 
of the relations between the three kingdoms. Fearing the 
revival of the ill-omened struggle of 1637, Scottish statesmen 
—it was not merely the fanatics of the Kirk who urged on 
the League—may be excused if they thought that the only 
way to secure the independence of the smaller kingdom was 
to prevent Charles from gaining a predominant military 
power, and that the best way to maintain the independence 
of Scotland in the future was to secure such a similarity in 
the ecclesiastical system of both countries as should take 
away from England all motives of interference. It is easy 
for us in the nineteenth century, with all the resources of 
historical investigation at our command, to say that this 
was impracticable. There were plenty of Englishmen at 
that day who thought it quite practicable, and we can hardly 
be surprised if there were Scotsmen who thought so too. 

Events, as is often the case, took an unexpected turn. 
The predominant military power in England turned out to 
be, not Charles, but the army of Fairfax and Cromwell. All 
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parties in Scotland took alarm. The Kirkmen detested the 
army because it was sectarian and tolerant; the statesmen, 
because it threatened the independence of the weaker 
kingdom. 

In the case of a mind constituted like that of Argyll, it 
is always difficult to distinguish its own natural workings 
from decisions taken from interested motives. The speech 
delivered by Argyll to the English Parliament in 1646 pro- 
bably opens the door most widely into the ideas which 
underlay his tortuous course. He then called on English 
statesmen to avoid on the one hand lawless liberty in 
religion, and on the other hand persecution of peaceable 
men who, through scruple of conscience, could not in all 
things adapt themselves to the common rule. His sentiment 
with respect to the relations between the two countries is, 
however, of more importance than his views on the internal 
government of England. He upheld the view that the two 
kingdoms were essentially one, ‘so that in effect we differ 
‘in nothing but in name —as brethren do — which I 
‘wish were also removed that we might be altogether 
‘ one, if the two kingdoms shall think fit.’ In other words, 
Scotland was not to take umbrage at the rapidly developed 
military power of England. Her remedy lay not in a vain 
attempt to impose her will upon England by force, but in 
cultivating a sentiment of union with her, to be followed 
by a constitutional union as soon as the time was ripe. 
Who shall say after this that Argyll was not as much 
Montrose’s superior in statesmanship as he was his inferior 
in character ? 

That faction largely entered into Argyll’s opposition to 
the Hamiltonian Engagers in 1648, and still more into his 
conduct after their defeat at Preston, it is impossible to 
deny. Resting on the Kirk, he took advantage of the dis- 
credit into which his personal rivals had fallen to break up 
a hostile Parliament and to order fresh elections, which, as 
Scotland was then constituted, naturally turned in his own 
favour. From the newly formed Parliament he excluded, 
by the act of classes, the great majority of the nobility and 
persons of whatever rank who refused to satisfy the Kirk, 
or, in other words, to renounce their connexion with the 
Hamiltons. So far all historians are agreed. They have, 
however—and the editors of ‘The Deeds of Montrose’ are 
no exception to the rule—omitted to notice that Argyll’s 
political success in 1648 was a Pyrrhic victory, and that from 
henceforth he becomes the slave and, unless every indication 
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we possess is to be distrusted, the unwilling slave, of the 
Kirk, which formed the basis of his authority in Scotland. 
Again and again he is found kicking against the pricks, and 
was finally driven from power, not, as the editors of ‘ The 
‘Deeds of Montrose’ appear to think, by his association 
with Charles II., but by the impossiblity of retaining power 
without accepting from his party a policy against which his 
better judgement revolted. 

Argyll’s first effort to carry out the policy sketched out 
in his speech at Westminster was his acceptance of the 
hand offered him by Cromwell. When once he was con- 
vinced that the victorious English army had no intention 
of interfering in the domestic affairs of Scotland, true 
statesmanship was all on the side of an understanding with 
the man who was its virtual leader. That Argyll was in the 
right in trusting Cromwell in this matter we now kuow from 
Cromwell’s own words addressed to Hammond :— 


‘Was it not fit to be civil, to profess love, to deal with them for the 
removing of prejudice; to ask them what they had against us, and to 
give them an honest answer? This we have done and no more; and 
herein is a more glorious work in our eyes than if we had gotten the 
sacking and plunder of Edinburgh, the strong castle into our hands, 
and made a conquest from the Tweed to the Orcades.’ * 


The understanding between Cromwell and Argyll, on 
which rested the hope of peace, was broken by the trial and 
execution of the King. The horror of that deed carried 
Scottish Presbyterians off their feet, and, whether Argyll 
was carried off his feet or not, he thought it expedient to 
go with his party. That party resolved to acknowledge 
Charles II. as King of Scotland, provided that he would not 
only accept the Covenant, but impose it upon England, 
and Ireland as well. Even if Argyll preferred a resto- 
ration to an alliance with a regicide republic, every con- 
sideration bound him to resist the folly of an attempt to 
make unwilling England submit to the yoke of Scottish 





* These words occur in a letter, the original of which—though not 
in Cromwell’s hand—is in the possession of the Marquis of, Lothian. 
It will shortly appear in the second volume of the ‘ Clarke Papers,’ 
which Mr. Firth is editing for the Camden Society. We take this 
opportunity of expressing our surprise that in a country in which an 
interest in historical study is so widely spread, a Society which has done 
so much, and is ready to do so much more, for it by the publication 
of historical texts, should be so badly supported as to be compelled for 
the present to reduce the number of its annual volumes, 
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Presbyterianism. How great a folly it was no man knew 
better than himself, and there is strong reason to believe that 
he was still willing to resist it. It is, however, characteristic 
of the man that he attempted to resist it, not by open speech 
but by secret intrigue. It has long been known that Lau- 
derdale visited Scotland in the beginning of January, 1649, 
and that he, together with Lanark, who soon afterwards 
became Duke of Hamilton by his brother’s execution, fled 
to Holland before the end of the month. The despatches of 
Graymond, the French agent in Scotland, show that the 
assumed anger of Argyll was collusive, and that an under- 
standing was come to between him and the exiled Lords of 
the Engagement. Argyll took care to leave few traces of 
his underground diplomacy ; but the scanty pieces of evidence 
we possess give some reason for believing that Argyll hoped, 
with the assistance of the Engagers, to modify the policy 
which he openly supported, relieving Charles from the neces- 
sity of connecting his acceptance of the Scottish Crown with 
the burden of a promise to force upon England a religion 
which his own supporters in England would be the first to 
condemn. 

However this may have been, Scottish Commissioners 
were sent to the Hague to open a negotiation with Charles. 
That negotiation broke down because they insisted that the 
young King should accept not only the Scottish National 
Covenant, but also the Solemn League and Covenant, which 
bound him to impose something very like the Scottish 
ecclesiastical system on England. Lauderdale advised 
Charles to accept the National Covenant, but to refuse to 
follow the Scottish clergy in meddling with England. 
Charles consequently replied that he could do nothing in 
{ngland and Ireland without the consent of the Parliaments 
of those countries. It was a sound constitutional position, 
and it may well be that, if the advice which guided Charles 
came from Lauderdale, he did not speak without the con- 
sent of Argyll. 'The Commissioners were bound by their in- 
structions to stand firm, and on May 27 they landed at 
Leith to give an account of their failure. 

The way was thus cleared for Montrose. To him the very 
thought of an understanding either with Argyll or the 
Engagers was hateful. He had denounced in Council the 
Scots of both parties as rebels, and he was eager to vindi- 


cate with the sword his young master’s claim to rule by 


right of birth. Men were indeed to be had in plenty from 
the disbanded armies of the Thirty Years’ War, but money 
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was hard to come by. Montrose, indeed, had obtained some 
jewels from Ulfeldt, the Danish chancellor, but what were a 
few jewels to support an army ? Yet neither Montrose nor 
Charles could persuade themselves but that the kings and 
princes of Europe would be ready to dispense their treasures 
to maintain, in Charles’s person, the sanctity of the monar- 
chical principle. On April 13, 1649,* whilst the Scottish 
Commissioners were still at the Hague, Charles empowered 
Montrose to treat for pecuniary aid with kings and princes. 
On May 19, the day on which he gave his last answer to the 
Scots, he named Montrose Admiral of Scotland. On June 12 
he renewed all his former commissions, and promised never 
to take a step in Scottish affairs without his advice. 

Charles’s rejection of the Scottish demands involved an 
entire reconsideration of his position. As he was not to go 
to Scotland, he accepted an invitation from Ormond to 
go to Ireland, and to prepare an Irish invasion of England 
after Ireland had been subdued by the united efforts of 
Ormond and confederate Catholics. This change of front 
brought with it the possibility, as Charles thought, of obtain- 
ing help from the Roman Catholic states. On May 27, Cot- 
tington and Hyde were sent to Madrid to ask the King of 
Spain for money. On July 28 a priest, named Meynell, was 
sent to Rome to beg money of the Pope. In June, Charles 
himself, probably taking Montrose with him, visited Brussels 
to implore aid of the Archduke Leopold, the Governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Not that the money of Protestants 
was rejected ; and before Charles left the Hague he expected 
to receive from the Elector of Brandenburg, afterwards 
known as the Great Elector, a loan sufficient to enable him 
to pay a force of German troops, to be commanded by 
Montrose. Before the end of July he learnt that the 
Elector was unable or unwilling to supply him, and, Charles 
having proceeded to France to visit his mother on his way to 
Ireland, Montrose started in August on a roving commission 
to raise men and money as best he might for the invasion of 
Scotland. 

Our knowledge of the proceedings of Montrose in the 
execution of this commission has been largely increased by 
the industry of the editors of ‘The Deeds of Montrose.’ 
They have collected evidence from various sources which 
paint in the most lively colours his constancy under ever- 
recurring difficulties, and they have succeeded in overthrow- 





* In giving dates we have followed the old style, 
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ing the credit of an exaggerated report of his doings which 
fell into the hands of Nicholas, and was accepted by Napier 
as a safe foundation for this part of his narrative. Mont- 
rose was, it seems, associated with Sir John Cochrane in an 
attempt to raise money at Hamburg. Céchrane, however, 
failed in this, and afterwards proceeded to Courland, where 
the Duke was ready to give help, though what he sent did 
not arrive in time to be of any service. In the meanwhile, 
however, Montrose had not been idle. In August he sent 
off the Earl of Kinnoul to the Orkneys with 100 Danish and 
other recruits, and eighty officers, to command levies which 
might be raised in those islands and on the mainland. The 
Scottish Government had no navy, and the Orkneys would 
therefore serve as an impregnable base of operations. 
Though David Leslie, in command of the Scottish army, 
hurried northwards in October, he was unable to cross the 
Pentland Firth. 

Montrose had, in the meanwhile, arrived in Denmark. 
The King, Frederick VI., though personally friendly, could 
do nothing for him, further than allow him to enlist men 
secretly at Copenhagen. Money, however, ran so short that 
Montrose only succeeded in obtaining 200 recruits. In the 
second week of November he made his way to Gothenburg, 
where he found a wealthy Scot, John Maclear, settled as a 
merchant. Maclear threw himself heart and soul into his 
cause, lent him 60,000 rix-dollars, a sum equivalent to about 
25,000/., and also made over to him a moiety of a considerable 
store of arms which had some months before been obtained 
from Queen Christina by the Earl of Brentford on the condition 
that half of them should be delivered to Montrose and the 
other half to Ormond. From Christina Montrose expected 
much, but obtained little. She directed her officers to wink at 
his proceedings at Gothenburg, and she sold him a frigate, 
‘The Herderinn,’ but she could do no more. In the middle of 
December Montrose was joined by a ship with his 200 
Danish recruits. He had hired another in the town, and 
with these three vessels he intended to sail on the 16th. 

More than once Montrose went on board, but his sailing 
was again and again delayed. Once, indeed, some of his 
vessels were caught in the ice, and made their way back with 
difficulty. There seems to be no doubt that he contrived to 
send detachments before him, but the details of these minor 
embarkments are not to be discovered, and all that can be 
said is that the rumour of the destruction of large numbers 
of his men by shipwreck find no support in documentary 
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evidence. The editors suggest that Montrose himself 
delayed in the hope of obtaining further instructions from the 
King. It is possible that they may be right, though it is 
also possible that he was waiting for a large reinforcement, 
which Lord Eythin, who had been Newcastle’s military 
adviser at Marston Moor, and had now returned to the 
Swedish service, had promised to bring with him.* At last he 
despatched his last consignment of men without news either 
from Charles or Eythin. On or about February 22 he 
set out by way of Norway, and, sailing from Bergen, reached 
Kirkwall about the middle of March. 

In the meanwhile Charles’s resolution to join Ormond in 
Treland, combined with his rejection of the extreme demands 
of the Scottish Covenanters, had not been without effect in 
Scotland. About the beginning of July, 1649, a conference 
was held at Edinburgh, in which Argyll appears to have sup- 
ported a policy of concession. The appearance of Will Murray, 
Argyll’s confidential agent, on the 15th, with private letters 
from Charles to Argyll and other leading Scottish statesmen, 
came in the nick of time to encourage Argyll to persevere, 
and he succeeded in carrying a motion in a thin Parliament 
for the despatch of Lothian, the husband of his niece, to 
pick up the threads of the dropped negotiation. So loud, 
however, was the outcry raised against this family arrange- 
ment, that Lothian thought it better to decline the mission 
offered to him, and on August 7 the name of George 
Winram, of Liberton, was substituted for his. As Winram 
was one of Argyll’s party, the policy of concession had still, 
as far as persons were concerned, the upper hand in the 
Parliament, When, however, it came to drawing up 
Winram’s instructions, it appeared that, ina Parliament 
packed in the interest of the Kirk, even Argyll’s influence 
availed little; and though Winram was ordered only to ask 
Charles to acknowledge the legality of the existing Parlia- 
ment, and to consent to the opening of fresh negotiations, 
he was plainly told that when commissioners were again 
sent they would reiterate the old demands. No wonder that 
Winram, like Lothian before him, refused to set out on a 
fool’s errand, and it was only after news arrived of Crom- 
well’s success at Drogheda that, imagining that Charles 
would now prove more humble, he at last consented to go, 





* The editors of ‘The Deeds of Montrose’ (pp. 270, 286, note) 
say that Montrose appointed him Lieutenant-General on March 19, 
This is a mistake. The appointment was made by Charles. 
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starting on October 11. He went by way of Holland, where 
he had to consult with the Engagers and certain English 
Presbyterians, who were believed to command the purses of 
the London citizens. 

It is true that Winram’s ideas on the subject of conces- 
sion did not go very deep. In a letter written from Holland 
to a friend, after dwelling on Charles’s poverty, he continues 
as follows :-— 


‘I am confident no ingenuous spirit will take advantage of his 
necessities; but for all this... use him princely... His case 
is very deplorable, being in prison where he is, living in penury, 
surrounded by his enemies, not able to live anywhere else in the world 
unless he would come to Scotland by giving them satisfaction to their 
just demands; yet his pernicious and devilish Council will suffer him 
to starve before they will suffer him to take the League and Covenant. 
I am persuaded no rational man can think he will come that length at 
first; but if he could once be extricated from his wicked Council, 
there might be hope.’ * 


Whether Argyll’s policy was exactly the same as that of 
his follower must be left in uncertainty. It is probable 
that, if he had been left to himself, he would have given 
Charles a free hand in England. It was not, however, 
probable that he would defy the Kirk in this matter, if the 
Kirk’s scruples proved insuperable. 

As was expected in Scotland, Cromwell’s successes weighed 
upon Charles’s spirits. For some weeks indeed he was dis- 
tracted by conflicting rumours. At one time he was told 
that Cromwell was carrying all before him. At another 
time lying tales of an alleged defeat of Cromwell tickled his 
ears. Ormond had lost his cipher at Rathmines, and dared 
not send accurate information of his own misfortunes, lest 
his despatch might be intercepted and read by the enemy. 
In October, Charles, eager for news, sent Henry Seymour to 
Ireland to learn the truth. Before an answer could be 
received, it was known in Jersey that Winram was on his 
way. Neither Charles nor his followers were favourable to 
a resumption of negotiations with the Kirk party, In 
November, Charles sent an envoy to Sweden, ‘ chiefly to 
‘ satisfy the Queen of the unreasonableness of the Scots.’ f 

‘I had forgot to tell you,’ wrote a Royalist, ‘that Winram was ex- 


pected at Jersey before my coming from thence. I believe he will 
think he hath made a good voyage if he escape with a broken pate. 





* Baillie, iii. 522. 
+ Hoskins’s ‘ Charles II. in the Channel Islands,’ ii. 348. 
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The gallants talked, before I came away, of throwing him over the 
wall.’ * 


Charles, however, had sufficient control over ‘ the 
‘ gallants * to secure Winram from such a fate. He spoke 
him fairly, but would give no promises till Seymour’s 
return. It was not till December 27 that Seymour brought 
the sad intelligence of the wreck of Ormond’s fortunes in 
Treland, and then, much against his will, Charles turned to 
Winram. Yet he fancied that he had guarded himself 
against misconception. He did not, as he was asked to do, 
recognise the legality of Argyll’s packed Parliament, but he 
wrote a letter to the Committee of Estates, offering to open 
fresh negotiations with Scottish commissioners at Breda. 
In this letter, Charles gave a clear indication of his wish to 
see a union of all his suljects in Scotland in defence of his 
rights in his other kingdoms. Though he did not expressly 
mention Montrose, it can hardly be doubted that he hoped 
to include him in the general accommodation. Charles’s 
letter to Montrose of January 12 has often been printed, 
but a consideration of the more important parts is indis- 
pensable to a correct understanding of his position :— 


‘And to the end,’ wrote Charles, ‘you may not apprebend that we 
intend, either by anything contained in those letters, or by the treaty 
we expect, to give the least impediment to your prcceedings, we think 
fit to let you know that, as we conceive that your preparations have 
been an effectual motive that hath induced them to make the said 
address to us, so your vigorous proceedings will be a good means to 
bring them to such moderation in the said treaty as probably may 
produce an agreement and a present union of that whole nation in our 
service. We assure you, therefore, that we will not, before or during 
that treaty, do anything contrary to that power and authority which 
we have given you by our commission, nor consent to anything that 
may bring the least diminution of it.’ 


To demonstrate his confidence in Montrose, Charles sent 
him the Garter, accompanied by a private letter, in which he 
spoke still more strongly. 

‘I conjure you, therefore,’ he wrote, ‘not to take alarm at any 
reports or messages from others; but to depend upon my kindness ; 
and to proceed in your business with your usual courage and 
alacrity.’ 

That Charles had any thought of abandoning Montrose, 
is a supposition which can be mentioned only to be dis- 





* Berkeley to Hyde, November 23—December 3, ‘ Clarendon MSS..,’ 
ii., No. 73, 
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missed. Montrose was to go on with his undertaking to 
frighten the Argyll government into moderation, if it could 
be done, if not to suppress it by force of arms. Montrose at 
least perfectly understood what was intended. 

‘As for my coming at this time,’ he said, when standing on his 
defence before Parliament, ‘ it was by his Majesty’s just commands, in 
order to the accelerating the treaty betwixt him and you.’ 


Yet though there was nothing to object to in Charles’s 
entering into a negotiation with the Scots, the mode in 
which he took it up was fatal to his honour. No one could 
have blamed him if he had replied to the overtures of the 
Committee of Estates by laying down the terms—such as the 
waiving ofthe Solemn League and Covenant—without which 
he could not agree even to open negotiations. ‘To offer to 
meet commissioners before these preliminaries were settled 
was to announce that he was capable of being squeezed into 
further concessions. All that can be said is that he was 
young and inexperienced, miserably puor, and too easy-going 
to refuse to submit to dishonour as the price of continuance 
of exile. 

That Charles’s resolution would bear hardly on Montrose 
is beyond doubt. The sober truth was that few of those 
who were prepared to rally round the royal standand in 
Montrose’s hands would stir as soon as they learnt that the 
King himself was thinking of leaguing himself with those 
whom Montrose urged them to attack. Yet we can easily 
understand that this view of the case was not likely to 
present itself to Charles. 

How deeply Montrose himself felt the blow is revealed in 
the cramped and half-intelligible phrases, evidently written 
under strong emotion, with which on March 26 he acknow- 
ledged from Kirkwall the receipt of Charles’s letter, which 
had been brought him three days before. 


*T received your Majesty’s of the 12th of January,’ he writes, ‘ by 
Mr. May, the 23rd of this present, together with that mark of your 
Majesty’s favour * wherewithall you have been pleased to honour me ; 
for which I can make your Majesty no other humble acknowledgment 
but with the more alacrity and hensell,+ abandon still my life to 
search my death for the interests of your Majesty’s honour and service, 
with that integrity and clearness as your Majesty and all the world 
shall see that it is not your fortunes in you, but your Majesty, in 
whatsomever fortune, that I make sacred to serve.’ 








* The Garter. 


t According to the new edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary, this word 
is equivalent to force or violence of any kind, 
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If no other line had reached us in Montrose’s hand, this 
letter would have been sufficient to justify all that his 
warmest admirers have said of the nobility of his character. 
Heavily weighted as he was through Charles’s negotiation, 
it was not in him to despair. It has been the habit of writers 
to speak of Montrose’s last campaign as the enterprise of a 
hare-brained enthusiast, and indeed it is difficult to suppose 
that Montrose would have succeeded, in the teeth of Crom- 
well, in establishing Charles on the throne at Westminster. 
Montrose, however, unlike Argyll, was a Scottish, not a 
British politician, and, so far as Scotland alone was con- 
cerned, though we cannot agree with all that the editors of 
‘The Deeds of Montrose’ say about the chances originally 
in his favour, we are inclined to estimate them more highly 
than those who look upon his invasion as the act of a 
madman. 


There is, at all events, much truth in the following 
sentences :— 


‘In the North, especially, only a spark of enthusiasm and success 
seemed wanting to rekindle the fitful loyalty of those who had shared 
Pluscardine’s rising.* Again, the great Mackenzie, Gordon, and Mackay 
followings would rise in their thousands. Seaforth had promised all 
but the one thing needful—his own presence. Sir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromartie, Colonels John Monro of Durlain, and Hugh Frazer, the 
new Lord Reay, even Lewis Gordon—despite his debt to Argyll for 
the Marquisate t—Lord Ogilvie, Middleton, the Earl Marischall, and 
the faithful clans of Athole and Badenoch—all had been out with 
Pluscardine, and would rally to the King’s standard.’ } 


The editors, indeed, seem to have overlooked the signi- 
ficance of one of the names here given. Though Montrose 
was likely to find a larger following than he had found in 
1645, he had also against him an enemy whom he had not 
met except at Philiphaugh. David Leslie was at the head of 
a small but disciplined army, and a disciplined army under 
a skilful general might be counted on to dispose of many 





* Thomas Mackenzie of Pluscardine, brother of the Earl of Sea- 
forth. He had risen for the King in 1649. 

+ This means that Argyll had made him Marquis of Huntly by 
cutting off his father’s head. What Montrose thought of him may be 
gathered from May’s letter to Nicholas of March 30:—‘’Tis con- 
ceived my Lord Huntly will be very right, but if he should prove only 
a superficial friend, his name,’ ¢.¢., the Gordons who bear his name, 
‘will certainly follow his Majesty’s interest’ (‘State Papers, Do- 
mestic,’ ix. 18). 

t ‘ Deeds of Montrose,’ 290. 
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thousands of raw levies, most of them having little share in 
the’ Royalist enthusiasm of their lords. The strength of an 
army, however, in the middle of the seventeenth century 
lay in its cavalry, and it was the cavalry of Leslie’s army 
which Middleton, who had not yet satisfied the Kirk for 
having held high command in Hamilton’s army, as well as 
for having shared in Pluscardine’s rising, professed himself 
to be ready to bring over to Montrose. If Middleton could 
fulfil his engagement, Montrose would sweep the board in 
Scotland. Whether it was likely or not to be able to do so 
is a question on which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
we can offer no opinion. Middleton held no command over 
the cavalry in question, and we have no means of judging 
what his influence with them was. 

Whether Middleton was to join him or not, Montrose re- 
solved to make the great attempt. Kinnoul, whom he had 
sent before, had died in Orkney, and there had been no one to 
replace him in the work of drilling the island levies. May, 
writing on March 30, gives Montrose’s numbers as 2,000, 
‘ besides those left behind that are to secure General King’s’ 
—1.e. Lord Eythin’s—‘ landing, who has been detained longer 
‘than was expected.’ In two or three days at the furthest 
the expedition was to sail. ‘The importunity of the coun- 
‘ try,’ adds May, ‘ has been very extraordinary for our enter- 
‘ing.’ According to the editors of ‘ The Deeds of Mont- 
‘ rose,’ Montrose’s foree was some 1,500 strong, including 
‘about 1,000 natives.’ However this may have been, on 
April 9 Montrose gave his orders to Hurry, the professional 
soldier who served either party indiscriminately, and was 
now Montrose’s major-general, to cross to the mainland, and 
he himself followed on the 11th or 12th. Some time before, 
Colonel Sibbald, who in 1645 had accompanied him on his 
adventurous ride through the Lowlands, had been sent to 
enter into communication with the gentry who had professed 
readiness te join him when he appeared. 

Hurry was directed to land at Thurso if he found it prac- 
ticable, and to hasten forwards to seize the Ord of Caith- 
ness, a hill by the coast, high up on the side of which lay 
the only road—or rather track—by which Sutherland was in 
those days accessible from the north. Hurry carried out his 
instructions, taking Dunbeath Castle, which, according to 
Gordon of Sallagh and Graymond, he sacked, contrary to 
the terms of the capitulation. The Earl of Sutherland, who 
stood for the Covenant, was a poor soldier, and, making no 
attempt to hamper Montrose’s movements at the Ord, he 
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retreated with 300 men to the south, leaving garrisons in 
Dunrobin Castle and his fortified houses round it. Montrose, 
who left forces in Caithness to rouse the inhabitants, is said 
to have had some 1,200 men with him after he passed the 
Ord. Leslie had also left garrisons in Brahan Castle and 
Cromarty, and Montrose, if it were only to avoid danger, 
would have found it expedient to turn up Strathfleet, making 
his way to Strath Oykell. 

David Leslie had already made preparations to meet so 
dangerous a foe. Ordering a rendezvous of his army at 
Brechin on the 25th, he hurried forward Lieutenant-Colonel 
Strachan, with a small party of horse, directing him to collect 
together the few troops of horse in garrison in the neigh- 
bourhood threatened by Montrose. In selecting Strachan 
for the charge, Leslie showed his usual judgement. He 
knew Montrose to be weak in horse, and, in fact, the 
Royalist general had no more than some forty mounted men, 
mostly, if not all, gentlemen intended to command the new 
levies which he hoped to raise. As for Strachan himself, 
though the editors disparage him as a fanatic and a traitor 
—a title which he may well share with such men as Crom- 
well and Vane—he was certainly a remarkable personage. 
He was one of a little band of Scotsmen who, believing with 
all his heart in the Divine character of the Presbyterian 
system, refused to bow his neck under the yoke of political 
compromise. In the summer of 1650 he was almost pre- 
pared to listen to Cromwell rather than serve a king the 
genuineness of whose declarations in favour of the Covenant 
he distrusted. Earlier in the same year he was sure to do 
his uttermost against Montrose, the open enemy of the 
Covenant. 

It may be well here to remind our readers that there are 
only two immediately contemporary accounts of the events 
which followed. The first is that of Gordon of Sallagh, 
who lived close to the scene of action, and whose story is 
told in his continuation of Sir R. Gordon’s ‘ Genealogical 
‘ History of the Earldom of Sutherland.’ His narrative 
deserves the highest respect, as he lived close to the scene 
of action, and, though he was not friendly to Montrose, his 
account does not appear to have been tinged with partisan- 
ship.* The other authority is usually quoted as that of Sir 











* The editors of ‘The Deeds of Montrose’ indeed (297, note 32) 
quote his statement that Dunbeath Castle was surrendered ‘ upon very 
fair conditions which were ill observed,’ with the remark that he 
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James Balfour. Balfour, however, had nothing to do with 
the narrative which passes in his name except to reprint it. 
It appears in‘ A Brief Relation’ for the week ending May 14, 
and is there said to be taken from a ‘printed paper,’ 
evidently a broadside, issued by the Committee of Estates 
under the title of ‘A True Relation of the late Great and 
‘ Happy Victory,’ no doubt founded on a report from one 
of the Covenanting commanders, probably, as the editors of 
‘The Deeds of Montrose’ suggest, from Strachan himself. 
We therefore propose to refer to it as ‘A True Relation,’ 
as, even if it is founded on Strachan’s report, it has at least 
been so far changed as to name him in the third person. 

On the whole, the two accounts are, except in one point, 
easily reconcilable. Gordon, however, says that Montrose, 
after proceeding by short stages, ‘ marched to Strath Oykell, 
‘and from thence to Carbisdale, where he stayed some days, 
‘ expecting to hear from Pluscardine and the Earl of Sea- 
‘ forth’s friends.’ On the other hand, ‘A True Relation’ 
says that, on the morning of the fight, which befel on a 
Saturday, the Covenanting officers doubted whether they 
should seek out Montrose, but hesitated to do so because he 
was at such a distance that they would have to fight on ‘ the 
‘ Lord’s Day.’ While they were doubting, ‘ notice was pre- 
‘ sently brought that the enemy was marched from Strath 
‘ Oykell to Carbisdale, six miles nearer unto them.’ This is 
so circumstantial that it can hardly fail to be correct, and, 
moreover, if Montrose was looking to effect a junction with 
the Mackenzies, it was in Strath Oykell rather than at 
Carbisdale that he would naturally await their approach. 
It is therefore probable that, however unlikely it may seem, 
Gordon of Sallach made a mistake, unless, indeed, we sup- 
pose that the Monroes gave false information to Strachan, in 
order to conceal a negotiation which, as our editors argue 
with considerable probability, they had entered on with 
Montrose. 

Whether Montrose spent a few hours in Carbisdale, or 
six days, is of no great importance. What is of importance 
is that the editors should have passed over Gordon’s remark 
that Montrose came to Carbisdale ‘ expecting to hear from 
‘ Pluscardine and the Earl of Seaforth’s friends’ with so 
slight consideration. It appears to us to contain the key of 





‘gives no details and his bias renders him of doubtful authority.’ 
They were not aware that Graymond does give details which Sallagh 
spared, 
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the situation, Though we have no letters of this time from 
Seaforth to Montrose, Montrose’s letters to Seaforth have 
been preserved, and show that the warm co-operation of 
Seaforth’s Mackenzies was expected. As a matter of fact, 
not a man came from the whole clan. That it was not 
Pluscardine’s fault appears from the fact that Pluscardine, 
who was all the while on his own estate, on which stands the 
lovely ruin of the Abbey of which he was the titular abbot, 
came to visit Montrose as a friend, when he was led as a 
captive towards Edinburgh. We are therefore driven to 
the conclusion that it was Seaforth who either neglected to 
give orders to his clan to join Montrose, or who counter- 
manded them if they had been given already. Seaforth’s 
past history pointed him out as one ever ready to swim with 
the tide, and Seaforth, in Holland, was just the man to 
mark the progress of Charles’s negotiation, and to act 
accordingly. Here at least is the one point at which Charles’s 
diplomacy may have contributed to the ruin of Montrose, 
and, in all probability, did contribute to it. The defection of 
Seaforth, for less we can hardly style it, was decisive. 
Amongst the Mackenzies of Western Ross-shire Montrose 
would have been in a country difficult of access for 
regular troops, and he might have held his own till his 
partisans elsewhere had time to rise in his support. 

As it was, Montrose came down through the Kyle of 
Sutherland. Whether the remains of a small entrenchment 
still to be seen near the Culrain station has anything to do 
with his stay in the neighbourhood, there is no evidence to 
show. It lies near the main stream of the Kyle, whereas 
Carbisdale, a name which occurs in Pont’s map published 
in 1654, though it has slipped out of modern maps, is 
fixed by local tradition to the course of what is now known 
as the Culrain Burn where it issues from the hills. Both 
Gordon and ‘A True Relation’ speak of Montrose as posted 
at Carbisdale. The spot on which tradition places him is a 
piece of rugged ground, sloping down to the little stream 
which at that time spread itself out in a bog which covered 
his left front, whilst behind him the ground rising sharply 
to the spurs of Craigchaoinichean—the Mossy Hill,* was, 
and is still, covered by a birch-wood, not very thickly planted. 
Montrose had now with him about twelve hundred foot, and 





* The makers of the Ordnance Map have trans’ated this ‘ Hill of 
Lamentation,’ as if any Highland Celts were likely to lament for the 
s'aughter of Danes and Orkney-men, 
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but forty horse, a deficiency in cavalry which did not give 
him much concern, as he had been told by one of the 
Monroes who had taken his side, that there was only one 
troop of the enemy’s horse in all Ross-shire. 

In the meanwhile, on the morning of April 27, the 
Covenanting leaders had been holding a council of war at 
Tain, when it was determined that Sutherland should cross 
the Kyle and go to the defence of his own country, whilst 
Strachan and his fellow-commanders, having at their disposal 
about 230 horse, 36 musketeers under Quartermaster Shaw, 
and 400 of the Monroes and Rosses on foot, resolved to 
attack Montrose. The editors of ‘ The Deeds of Montrose ’ 
have been the first to give an account of the conflict which 
followed, based on an actual survey of the ground, and, as 
we propose to show their account is inaccurate in some 
details, it is as well to let them tell their own story :— 


‘ About three in the afternoon Strachan advanced as far as Wester 
Fearn, where he concealed his force in the tall broom which covered 
these slopes, and was then just breaking into golden blossom. The 
Monroes and Rosses ascended the Carron, which they forded, and, 
under cover of the hills which flank the valley of Carbisdale, awaited 
the issue.* Presently, Captain Andrew Monro returned with 
intelligence that Montrose’s horse had been sent out to ascertain 
Strachan’s position. His advice was to deceive the enemy by exposing 
only a single troop to view. The appearance of this troop was 
reported by Lisle to Montrose, and confirmed the reports brought in 
by Robert Monro of Achnes, who, with his three sons, had joined the 
Royalists, and, being recommended by hia knowledge of the country, 
was employed as Montrose’s chief scout-master. Robert Monro 
assured him that there was but a single troop of horse in all Ross. 
Montrose quitted his position, and, ordering Lisle to halt, advanced to 
reconnoitre. The van was commanded by Hurry. 

‘ Suddenly, Strachan, at the head of a hundred troopers, dashed out 
of ambush, and, riding down the little party of horse, hurled the 
survivors back upon the panic-stricken foot, and threw the whole into 
confusion. The immediate appearance of a second troop of eighty 
dragoons under Hackett, closely followed by Captain Hutchinson, with 
the reserve of horse and Lawers’ musketeers,t confirmed the rout. 
The Royalists fled without resistance. Only the foreigners main- 
tained any show of order, and, retreating along the slopes, made for 
the wood. In the whirl of attack, Menzies of Pitfoddels, who bore 





* This attitude of the Monroes and Rosses is traditional, but is 
confirmed by Gordon’s narrative, who brings them in as killing many 
after the defeat, without assigning to them any part in the combat. 

t+ Shaw’s musketeers were a detachment of the regiment of 
Campbell of Lawers, 
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the grim “royal standard,” * and Major Guthrie, fell dead at Mont- 
rose’s side; and probably the same moment was fatal to Douglas, 
Gordon, Powrie, Lisle, and other officers. ‘The Orkney-men, flinging 
aside every encumbrance, streamed past the camp in helpless flight. 
Two hundred in one company perished in an attempt to cross the 
Kyle. A few gained a boat, hotly pursued by a trooper, who was 
drowned, the only loss sustained by the victors. 

‘The rest of Montrose’s men fell back on ‘a scroggie t wood” 
of indigenous birch, which still skirts the base of the Craig. But, in 
spite of “ ill-riding ground” on the broken heath, Strachan pursued 
them into the wood. He was received with a feeble random volley, 
which did no execution. ‘Two troopers were wounded... . At this 
moment he was joined by the Monroes and Rosses, eager to show their 
zeal and share the plunder. Though the Royalists had abandoned all 
resistance, they were ruthlessly slaughtered in the wood and the 
hollow that passes over the hill. For two hours the troops continued 
the slaughter. Scarce one hundred escaped.’ 


Many readers will, no doubt, be content with the general 
result. Carbisdale was one more demonstration of the lesson 
so often conveyed by the events of the Civil War, that 
infantry, except behind hedges or other defences, were help- 
less when attacked by disciplined cavalry. For those who 
wish to know more about the details of the fight, it may be 
as well to say that there are strong reasons for believing 
that Strachan did not place his ambush at Wester Fearn, and 
that the account given by the editors of his bursting out from 
the ambush, and charging Montrose’s horse along the valley, 
has no evidence to support it. 

The story of the ambush, which does not appear in ‘ A True 
‘ Relation,’ is given by Gordon in these words :-— 

‘Upon the twenty-seventh day of April,1650, Hackett and Strachan 
marched with their troops, ... until they came to Fearn, over 
against Creigh. There they kept themselves quiet in the broom of 
Fearn, within a mileand a half of the enemy, till Captain Andrew 
Monro returned from scouring the fields. He told them that James 
Graham had sent some forty horse to try where they were; therefore 
he advised them to send out one troop only, that the enemy might 
perceive them, and to let the rest of the troops be still in the broom, 





* This seems to be meant for the King’s standard of foot, which bore 
‘a man’s head in the midst, bleeding, as if cut off from the body.’ 
The King’s standard itself, however, had ‘three pairs of hands folded 
in each other, and on each side of them three hands and naked arms 
out of clouds, with swords drawn.’ 

+ Scroggie, according to the editors (p. 306, note 53), is ‘ scraggy, 
rough.’ The new edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary interprets it as 
* stunted.’ 
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that the enemy might think they were no more, which they presently 
did; so the enemy’s horse returned with that intelligence to James 
Graham, which was confirmed by Robert Monro of Achnes.... 
Upon this intelligence of the approach of some horse, James Graham 
ordered his army; General-Major Hurry led the vanguard, and James 
Graham commanded the body of the army. Then he gave presently 
order that his army should retire to a wood and a craggy mountain 
which was not far distant. Hacket and Strachan immediately after 
the retreat of James Graham’s horse ordered their troops.’ 


Gordon, it appears, knows nothing of Strachan’s dashing out 
from his ambush, riding down the little party of horse and 
hurling the survivors back upon the panic-stricken foot, an 
achievement the more marvellous as Wester Fearn, where 
the editors place the ambuscade, is distant at least six 
miles in a straight line from the spot on which Mont- 
rose’s little army was drawn up, and nearer eight miles 
by the only ford by which the two parties of horse could at 
that time cross the river Carron.* The fact is that the 
editors have fallen into a pit against which they are not 
always sufficiently on their guard. They have filled up the 
gaps of Gordon’s story by inserting pages founded on a 
work published in 1660 by Menteith or Mentet de Salmonet, 
a Scotsman residing in France. This writer, however, had 
only hearsay evidence on which to ground his narrative, 
and, by admission of the editors themselves, he describes a 
party of horse as a party of muskeeters. We must tell our 
story as we have it from Gordon, or we must not tell 
it at all. 

If we apply to Gordon, we find his account of the matter, 
though not devoid of ambiguity, at least susceptible of an 
intelligible interpretation. ‘Strachan,’ he says, ‘came to 
‘ Fearn over against Creigh. ‘There they kept themselves 
* quiet in the broom of Fearn, within a mile and a half of 
‘the enemy.’ If the broom of Fearn was to be found only 
at Wester Fearn, this would, as we have said, have given 
Strachan a ride not of a mile and a half but of eight miles 
to reach the enemy. The difficulty, which has not occurred 
to the editors, can only be got over in one way. If the 
‘broom of Fearn’ extended for some miles beyond Fearn 
along the Kyle, the problem is solved merely at the expense 
of Gordon’s clearness of expression. ‘That it did so extend 
is shown by the luxuriance with which the broom now 





* A lower ford, as we have been informed on the high authority of 
Dr. Joass of Golspie, owes its existence to the railway works. 
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grows, whenever it has a chance, alongside of the road and 
railway. Nor is there wanting argument in favour of 
Gordon’s measure of a mile and a half, as it almost exactly 
coincides with the point beyond which the site of the battle 
becomes visible by a force approaching from the south. 
Let us suppose that Strachan, throwing forward a single 
troop, concealed the rest of his party in one of the gullies 
leading down into the Kyle and a little south of the larger 
Culrain Burn—he could hardly hide a body of horse in broom 
alone—no difficulty remains, at least if some allowance be 
made for the looseness of Gordon’s language. 

Strachan’s motive for laying the ambush, we may fairly 
presume, was not to dart out on Montrose’s horse, and 
thus to warn his foot to escape, but to allow the horse to 
go back to him with information which would delay the 
drawing back of his infantry to the rugged hillside, where 
cavalry would be useless against him; and this is precisely 
what Strachan’s stratagem effected.* Upon the intelli- 
gence of the approach of a small body of horse, Montrose 
ordered his army, that is to say, he drew up his force to 
resist the single troop which, as he believed, was all that 
was opposed to him. While he was busy at this, and 
therefore had his attention distracted from the line of the 
enemy’s approach, Strachan’s whole force broke out of the 
cover which had hitherto concealed them. After a time 
Montrose perceived his danger, and attempted to draw his 
men back into the wood. It was then too late, and the 
wood itself, rough as was the ground it covered, was too 
thin to protect either horse or foot from Strachan’s cavalry. 
Montrose’s little army, fraught with the hopes of the 
Royalists of Scotland, crashed down in hopeless ruin. 

Not that Montrose believed hope to be at an end. As 
after Philiphaugh, his self-confidence did not desert him, and 
but for the belief that he could serve his master better in 
life than in death, he would surely have sought a soldier’s 
death on the field of slaughter. Accepting, it is said, a horse 
from young Frendraught, he made his way from the scene of 





* That the danger of Montrose’s retreating amongst the hills was in 
Strachan’s mind is shown by the statement in ‘ A True Relation ’ about 
the Council of War held earlier in the day at Tain, when, as we are 
told, ‘ the officers . . . having considered . . . that it was very pro- 
bable, the enemy’s strength being in foot, they would take the hills 
upon the advance of more of our horse, they concluded to fight that 
wicked crew with the force they had.’ 
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disaster ; then dismounting, he donned a peasant’s garb, and 
accompanied, according to Gordon, by another Kinnoul, who 
held the peerage for so short a time that he escaped the notice 
of genealogists, made his way to the Western Coast, hoping, 
apparently, to find some fishermen who would take him back 
to Orkney, where, with the aid of Eythin’s reinforcement, 
he might once more ‘ put it to the touch, to win or lose 
‘ it all.’ 

It was only with great difficulty that he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Western sea. Kinnoul * perished of starva- 
tion on the way. Montrose, accompanied by Major Sinclair, 
staggered on, till he fell into the hands of a party sent out 
by Neil Macleod of Assynt, by whom he was delivered up as 
a prisoner to David Leslie. 

Macleod’s deed has in our own day been the subject of a 
prolonged controversy in which family and political partisan- 
ship has had its full share, and, as might be expected, 
the editors of ‘The Deeds of Montrose’ sum up heavily 
against him. Yet the matter, as it seems to us, may well 
bear re-investigation. That Macleod did virtually deliver 
up Montrose is beyond doubt. Even the tradition which 
declares that he was absent from home at the time, and 
that the capture was effected by his wife, does not exone- 
rate him, as he appears to have returned home before Mont- 
rose was given up to his enemies, and, so far from re- 
pudiating his wife’s action, if indeed it was hers, he made 
it his own by seeking and receiving the reward offered by 
the Committee of Estates. We must therefore be content 
to inquire not whether Macleod was responsible for the 
delivery of Montrose, but whether his so doing was blame- 
worthy or not. In the first place we may set aside as irre- 
levant an argument which had great importance in the eyes 
of post-restoration royalists, that Macleod acted traitorously 
because Montrose bore a commission from the King. The 
only questions really worth asking are, first, whether 
Montrose confided himself to Macleod believing him to be 
friendly, and secondly, whether Macleod enticed Montrose 
to surrender by representing himself as a friend. In defence 
of the truth of the first of these propositions,-the editors 
furnish us with quotations from various writers who had 
more or less knowledge of the circumstances, but have sin- 





* This Kinnoul is no doubt the ‘Mons. Hay, Kinnoul’s brother,’ 
mentioned by Lord Napier, in 1648, as belonging unto Montrose, 
Napier’s ‘ Memoirs of Montrose,’ 668. 
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gularly overlooked a passage printed by themselves, which 
leaves no doubt that the answer must be in the affirmative. 
In the orders given to Hurry on April 9, as he was starting 
for the mainland, Montrose bids him land in Caithness, or, if 
that cannot be done, to try Strathnaver— 


‘where,’ he continues, ‘if you should also find too much difficulty, 
as by appearance there cannot, you are to apply a little higher betwixt 
that and Kintail, which places are all for the King, and there make 
your descent,’ 


Assynt lies between Strathnaver and Kintail, and its lord was 
therefore included by Montrose amongst those whom he 
believed to be for the King. 

As to the second proposition, whilst it is certain that many 
of those who believed the first would be prepared to insinu- 
ate that Macleod enticed Montrose into his clutches, there 
is no evidence whatever that he committed so treacherous an 
action. The editors, indeed, quote with great diligence state- 
ments of various persons to the effect that Montrose was 
betrayed, but these statements are all wanting in cireumstan- 
tial directness. Still less can we accept the words of a lawyer 
employed against Macleod in 1674, who spoke of him as 
delivering up Montrose under trust,* knowing perfectly well 
that he did not intend to press the charge, and being there- 
fore well pleased with the opportunity to blacken Macleod’s 
character without intending to prove his words. 

_ The explanation which, without being in all points abso- 
lutely certain, best fits all the circumstances of the case is the 
following. When Montrose was fighting in the Highlands, 
Macleod, then a lad of seventeen or eighteen, followed 
Seaforth as his chief to the aid of Montrose. But he was 








* Murder ‘ under trust” was aggravated murder under the Statute 
of 1587, chap. 51. Hume, in his ‘Commentaries on the Law of 
Scotland ’ (i. 286), says that ‘the enactment was meant for those cases 
where the deceased had put himself into the killer’s power, as at that 
particular time, under the pledge and assurance (either express or 
implied in the situation) of hospitality and protection.’ There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the charge of betraying Montrose ‘ under 
trust’ meant that Macleod had, either expressly or by implication, 
given Montrose reason to expect protection. No weight can be 
attached to it, because it was neither met by the defence nor insisted 
on by the prosecution. There is good reason to believe that this 
silence was arranged beforehand, and under these circumstances 
the use of the words ‘ under trust’ is worthless, as conveying historical 
presumption even of the faintest kind, 
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ill-treated by Seaforth and subsequently transferred his 
allegiance to Sutherland, and was by him made sheriff- 
depute of Assynt. Montrose, knowing nothing of all this, 
believed him to be friendly and sought his protection. 
Macleod did what might be said to be his duty to Sutherland 
and the State, and delivered up the fugitive. That Macleod 
really cared at all for his duty to the State may well be 
questioned. His duty to Sutherland was another matter. 
Highland life was rough at the best, and a man who had 
quarrelled with his chief was obliged to do his utmost to 
serve the new one he had chosen. As for general politics, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether Macleod cared either 
for Montrose or Argyll, for Charles II. or the Committee of 
Estates. In the meanwhile there were bolls of meal to be 
got from the Government in power. 


‘Le véritable Amphitryon” 
Est ?Ampbytryon ou I’on dine.’ 


What was Charles doing in the meantime to save. 
Montrose from impending fate? On February 21, after 
Winram’s return from Jersey, there was a stormy debate in 
the Committee of Estates on the propriety of opening the 
proposed negotiations. Argyll, together with every noble- 
man present except Cassilis, was for sending Commissioners 
without further question. The stricter Presbyterians, headed 
by Cassilis and Johnston of Warriston, were for persisting in 
the original demand for a preliminary recognition by Charles 
of the existing Parliament. Beaten by Argyll on this, the 
stricter party, as in the preceding year, had its revenge when 
the instructions of the Commissioners were considered, and 
it was decided that the old harsh demands should be re- 
peated. The Commissioners themselves were six—three 
from Argyll’s party of moderate concession, and three from 
the more determined Covenanters. 

Whilst these Commissioners were on their way to Breda, 
Charles was passing through France, where he halted 
at Beauvais to discuss the political situation with his 
mother. Whatever else he may have said- to her, he 
certainly promised her that he would never take the Cove- 
nant—that is to say, the Solemn League and Covenant which 
imposed Presbyterianism on England and Ireland. 

On March 25, after his arrival at Breda, Charles first 
heard that the Scottish terms required his complete submis- 
sion in this and in all other points at issue. It can hardly 
be denied that he was bound by every consideration of 
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honour and interest to reject the gilded slavery, and it is 
therefore without surprise that we read in one of the letters 
from Breda, published in ‘ A Brief Relation,’ that he had, 
whilst still at Beauvais, resolved that if the Scottish terms 
proved too harsh he would announce his intention of going 
to Scotland to procure their modification from the Government 
at Edinburgh, and would, as soon as he was out of sight of 
land, direct his course, not to Leith, but to that part of 
Scotland in which Montrose was to be found. Tidings of 
Montrose’s landing had, however, not reached Breda in the 
last days of March; and Charles, never at any time in his 
life fond of risky enterprises, was easily persuaded that the 
Commissioners might be brought to lower their demands. 
The Prince of Orange used all his eloquence to urge them in 
that direction, and Lauderdale and the Engagers did their 
best to keep the negotiation on foot. 

Yet, though there was no open breach, it was on Montrose 
that Charles especially counted to obtain more reasonable 
terms. ‘I pray,’ he wrote on April 5 to Montrose’s nephew, 
the young Lord Napier, ‘continue your assistance to the 
‘ Marquis of Montrose.’ ‘It is certain,’ wrote one who had 
his eye on the game, ‘some good news from Montrose... 
‘would soon spoil the treaty.’ During the next few days 
reiterated attempts were made to drive the Commissioners to 
give way. Three at least of their number would gladly have 
listened to reason, but they were bound by their instruc- 
tions, and dared not yield. In vain the Prince of Orange 
returned to the charge. When he left them for the second 
time, ‘he told them plainly that he thought they intended 
‘little peace.’ Even the Englishmen who supported an 
agreement with the Scots shrank from the bare thought of 
accepting the Solemn League and Covenant. The stout 
Earl of Cleveland threatened to cudgel anyone who dared to 
say that he was about to turn Presbyterian. 

During the first fortnight of April, indeed, Charles had 
various schemes on foot, any one of which might, as he 
sanguinely imagined, free him from the necessity of placing 
his head in the Scottish pillory. There was a scheme 
for setting out an army of Germans under Count Walde- 
mar, a son of Christian IV. of Denmark by a morganatic 
marriage, to land on the English coast and to form the 
nucleus of a Cavalier rising—a scheme to induce the German 
princes, impoverished as they were by thirty years of 
devastating war, to lend him money to pay these troops; and 
another scheme to obtain 50,000/. from the merchants of 
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Amsterdam by mortgaging to them the Scilly Isles; to say 
nothing of a special demand made by one of his agents to 
Pope Innocent X. to call upon all the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Europe to contribute to the suppression of the 
wicked Puritans, who were said to have spared neither sex 
nor age in their eagerness to slaughter Catholics at Drogheda 
and Wexford. 

By the middle of April some of these schemes had broken 
down and others gave signs of breaking down. Will 
Murray, Argyll’s confidential agent, arrived at Breda with a 
proposal for a marriage-between Charles and one of Argyll’s 
daughters. He was also charged to win over the English 
courtiers who were in favour of an understanding with Scot- 
land, to seek it through an alliance with Argyll rather than 
through one with Hamilton. If, however, Argyll was unwilling 
to see the lords of the engagement landing in Scotland as 
his rivals in the favour of the young king, it does not follow 
that he discarded their policy of conciliating Charles. Nor 
are there wanting reasons which lead us to suppose that 
Argyll expressed his willingness to concur in indemnifying 
Montrose if he disbanded his forces and left the kingdom. 
Argyll’s plan seems to have been to transfer Montrose to 
Treland and to pit him against Cromwell on the scene of his 
victories. 

If this was, indeed, the purport of Argyll’s communication, 
he was at least true to his principles. In his speech 
before the English Parliament in 1646, and again in his 
bargain with Cromwell in 1648, he had shown his unwilling- 
ness to bring Scotland in collision with the dominant power 
in England, whatever it might be. In 1649, when, perforce, 
he turned Royalist, he had, by entering into a collusive 
understanding with the Engagers, shown his readiness to 
accommodate Scottish politics to English prepossessions, 
and he would only be moving on the old lines if he now 
signified his wish to work against the Kirk in its demand 
for the forcible imposition of a cast-iron Presbyterianism on 
England. As it happened, his principles coincided with his 
interests. He had been worsted in the matter of the in- 
structions by Johnston of Warriston, and he may well have 
looked to take his revenge by the help of the popularity 
which the young King was expected to gain when he had 
once landed in Scotland. 

Other baser arguments assailed Charles. He was told on 
every side that he ought to accept anything that the Scots 
proposed. Lies cost nothing, and he might be sure that, 
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whatever he promised now, he might refuse to be bound by 
his word when he had once remounted the throne. Charles, 
holding back a little, and even in the end reserving at least 
something for future negotiation with the Parliament in 
Edinburgh, gave way step by step, and at last, on May 1,* 
signed a paper, which it has pleased modern historians to 
dignify with the name of the Treaty of Breda, but which 
was in reality only a draft agreement which had to be 
submitted to the Scottish Parliament before it acquired 
validity. The real treaty, in fact, was signed on June 11 on 
board a ship off Heligoland. 

That Charles did not come to terms with the Scottish 
Commissioners because he loved them can hardly be ques- 
tioned. The remarks of the correspondent of ‘A Brief 
‘ Relation,’ written on the very day on which the draft 
agreement was signed, are explicit on this head :— 

‘It is easy to see,’ he writes, ‘that the Scot’s edge ismuch taken off 
from him. They say they find nothing but vanity and lightness in 
him, and that he never will prove a strenuous defender of their faith, 
and ’tis evident still that he perfectly hates them, and neither of them 
can so dissemble it but each other knows it; and ’tis a matter of 
pleasant observation to see how they endeavour to cheat and cozen 
each other. The King strokes them till he can get into the saddle, and 
then he will make them feel his spurs for all their old jade’s tricks 
they have played his father, and for their present restiveness ; and they 
know it, and therefore will not agree he shall back them with his heels 
armed. They hate the thing Monarchy, but they must have the name 
of it, and they care not for the person of the man but for his relations. 


They must make a property of him; no other will serve them for a 
shadow to stalk their ends by.’ 


The view of the case here taken is supported by con- 
temporary evidence. It is also possible that Charles was 
influenced by the despondent letter which Montrose had 
written him from the Orkneys.{ At all events, he did not 
forget Montrose, of whose defeat at Carbisdale he had not 
yet heard. The two men who may be regarded as the 
agents of the two Scottish parties, Sir William Fleming of 
the Engagers, and Will Murray of Argyll’s following, were 
about to return to Scotland. To Fleming, Charles gave 
instructions, verbal and written, as well as letters to Montrose, 





* This is the date given in a contemporary letter. May 3, the date 
given by modern writers, has no evidence to support it. 

+ J.e. for his being the representative of the monarchical idea. 

t That it reached Charles is shown by the endorsement being in the 
handwriting of Secretary Nicholas. 
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directing him to disband and leave the country, and at the 
same time informing him that he intended to find employ- 
ment in England,* perhaps as asubstitute for Count Walde- 
mar, who, finding no money forthcoming at the Hague, had 
returned in dudgeon to Germany. That Charles expected 
from some one in authority in Scotland permission to Mont- 
rose to withdraw from Scotland without injury to himself 
or to the leading Royalists is evident from a note of Secretary 
Long’s, of which a copy, in the handwriting of Thomas 
Carte, is preserved among the Carte Papers in the Bodleian 
Library.t 

‘ May ;°,.—-Order to Montrose to Jay down arms, leave cannon, arms, 
ammunition brought from Gottenburg in Orkney, or deliver them to 
the sheriff of county—10,000 rix-dollars paid to his use in Sir Patrick 
Drummond’s hands. Jndemnity for him, Earls Seaforth, Kinnoul, 
Lords Napier and Reay, Sir James Macdonnell, §c. 

‘ This upon King’s agreement with Scots Commissioners. 

‘ Sir W. Fleming sent with the orders, all his officers and soldiers in- 
demnified. Montrose to stayin safety for a competent time in Scotland, 
and ship to lie, provided for transporting him where he pleased,’ 

The first part of this note isa mere précis of Charles’s 
letters to Montrose. The remainder, which we have placed 
in italics, is entirely outside the correspondence. It points, 
as we have said, to an agreement by some one in authority 
in Scotland to give an indemnity to Montrose and the others 
named. That this authority was not the Parliament is 
shown by Charles’s letter to that body, also entrusted to 
Fleming, in which he asks Parliament to permit the safe 
departure of Montrose’s men, without any allusion to a pre- 
ceding promise. Who then can have given the engage- 
ment except Argyll? Moreover, the supposition that he 
had done so is supported by a phrase in one of Charles’s 
letters to Montrose. 

‘You have given me so many testimonies of your affection to me 
and zeal to my service, that you cannot reasonably doubt of my real 
intention to provide for your interests and restitution with my utmost 


care; and though I may not be able to effect it for the present, yet I 
do not despair of doing it in a little time.’ 


Again in Charles’s instruction to Fleming, the following 
words are used :— 


‘You shall assure the said Marquis of Montrose that we hope, upon 
good grounds, that we shall be able in a little time to make his peace 





* The letters and instructions are printed in the ‘Wigton Papers,’ 
in vol. ii. of the ‘ Miscellany of the Maitland Club.’ 
+ Carter MSS. vol. cxxx. fol. 119. 
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in Scotland, and to restore him to his honour and estate, and that we 
shall shortly have an honourable employment for him in our service 
against the rebels of England.’ 


This is precisely the language we should expect if Charles, 
without any actual engagement from any constituted autho- 
rity, had got a promise from a person like Argyll, whose real 
influence he was certain to overrate. If this were the case, 
the frequent directions to Fleming to consult with Will 
Murray, which formed such a stumbling-block to Napier and 
writers of his school, become for the first time intelligible.* 
A difficulty less easily solved arises from the letter which 
Charles wrote to the Scottish Parliament on May 12, on receiv- 
ing news, apparently very vaguely conveyed to him, of Mont- 
rose’s defeat at Carbisdale. Unfortursately,no full copy of this 
letter has reached us, and we have to content ourselves with 
an account given of the proceedings in Parliament when it 
was then read after Montrose’s execution, on May 25 :— 


‘A letter from the King’s Majesty to the Parliament, dated from 
Breda, May 12 [i.e. May 33, 1650 ]—showing that he was heartily sorry 
that James Graham had invaded this kingdom, and how he had 
discharged him from doing the same; and earnestly desires the 
Estates of Parliament to do himself that justice as not to believe that 
he was accessory to the said invasion in the least degree—read. 

‘Also a double of his Majesty’s letter to James Graham, dated 
May 15 [i.e. May ,',], commanding him to law down arms, and secure 
all the ammunition under his charge, read in the House. 

‘The House remits to the Committee of Despatches to answer his 
Majesty’s letter to the Parliament. 

‘The Marquis of Argyil reported to the House that himself had a 
letter from the Secretary, the Earl of Lothian, which shew him that 
his Majesty was no ways sorry that James Graham was defeated, in 
respects (as he said) he had made that invasion without and contrary 
} to his command.’ f 








* The curious and incoherent instructions of May 9 may be 
explained without much difficulty. Fleming was to advise Montrose 
not to lay down arms if circumstances were unfavourable, but he was 


to consult with Will Murray about his not disbanding if he had a 
large force. We suggest that verbal conversation with Fleming 
’ filled up the break between the two parts of the instructions. 


Whether Montrose was to lay down arms or not was for Fleming 
alone to decide. In case he did lay down arms—this suggestion, we 
admit, has nothing to represent it in the instructions themselves—he, 
Fleming, and Will Murray—that is to say practically, Fleming and 
Argyll—were to consult together how the disarmed men might be kept 
together for future service against the English ‘ rebels.’ 

t Balfour, iv. 23. 
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That Charles should have denied that he had ever ordered 
Montrose to invade Scotland, when so much evidence was at 
hand to prove the contrary, appears so incredible that Napier 
pronounced the letter read in Parliament to have been forged 
by Argyll. Such a solution, however, of the difficulty can 
only be admitted in the last resort, and Mr. Denistoun, the 
editor of the Wigton papers, put the case as it stood at the 
time when he was writing, with singular impartiality :— 


‘ Those,’ he writes, ‘who have studied the characters of Argyll and 
Lothian, may attach small weight to the verbal report of the former, 
of an allegation written by the latter... . But there is a far more 
serious charge contained in the Lord Lyon’s minute of the reading of 
a letter addressed by the King to the Parliament, in which he desires 
them “ to do himself that justice, as not to believe that he was acces- 
sory to the said invasion in the least degree,” and the idea of a fraud 
or a forgery is scarcely reconcileable with the subsequent remit of 
this letter to the Committee of Despatches, that it might be answered. 
Yet how deeply were the Parliament interested to invent a justification 
for their bloodthirsty zeal in condemning Montrose. . . . And is it 
credible that the King should (apart from all considerations of honour, 
integrity, or gratitude) dare to dictate to his Parliament a public 
despatch, contradicted in every point by no less than seven documents 
which accompanied it, probably by the same messenger, and which 
would have all been made equally public, but for that unforeseen 
catastrophe which suddenly numbered Montrose with those who tell 
no tales?’ 


We venture to think that the story of Charles’s secret 
negotiation with Argyll through Will Murray, who—and not 
Sir W. Fleming—was the bearer of this despatch, will 
supply a partial, though not a complete, solution of the 
problem. Charles, as we know, had been engaged in pushing 
forward a scheme for withdrawing Montrose from Scotland 
and employing him elsewhere, and he had reason to believe 
that for this he could reckon on the co-operation of Argyll. 
When, therefore, he received news that Montrose had been 
defeated, we can well understand that, being what he was, 
he regarded the invasion itself as—to use words put into the 
mouth of one of his successors—‘ an untoward event.’ He 
would certainly doall that in him lay to clear himself of con- 
ducting a deceptive negotiation whilst he was all the while 
urging on Montrose to carry on his attack against the Cove- 
nanters. There is very little more than this in Balfour’s notes 
of the letter, and we may conclude that, if we had the letter 
before us, we should find no more than this, especially as it 
was accompanied by a copy of the King’s despatch to Montrose 
of May 5, showing that what was in his mind was to clear 
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himself of complicity during the last fortnight. If the notes 
of the letter, and, still more, the reported conversation with 
Lothian, say more than this, it must be remembered that we 
owe our knowledge of both to men whose interest it was to 
exaggerate anything that Charles may actually have written 
or said. 

Yet, even with the most favourable interpretation, the 
letter in the form in which it has come down to us, is 
neither generous nor kingly. We should like to have known 
that Charles’s first thought had not been for explaining his 
own action, but for the safety of Montrose. It may be, in- 
deed, that he did plead for Montrose, and that his pleadings 
were suppressed by Argyll or Balfour. Unfortunately, there 
was nothing in Charles’s character to lead us to think that 
his thoughts were concentrated on anyone but himself. 

Before this letter reached Scotland, Montrose had ended 
his noble life in triumph on the gallows. The story of his 
last days has been told by Napier with what, in most other 
cases, would be asuperfluity of detail. In narrating the close 
of Montrose’s great career, no detail can be superfluous. In 
his last days no word, no gesture of his has been recorded 
which his most sensitive admirer would wish to have been 
other than it was. So stirbt ein Held anbetungsvoll. He never 
could have been a statesman, because he had no eye for the 
complexity of life. The simplicity of his conceptions did not 
fit him for the guidance of his nation in the sore straits into 
which it had fallen. It did something better than anything 
that the statesman can achieve. It gave to those who are 
immersed in the struggles of the world an example of one 
who kept his heart pure and his eye clear for the reception 
of every truth which he was capable of admitting. Great 
in life, Montrose was even greater in his death. 

For Montrose himself no moment could be more opportune 
for death. He did not live to see the bearer of the crown 
which he had idealised veiling his honour before the 
Covenanting crew, and outwitted by those whom he had 
vainly hoped to outwit. Still happier was he that he did not 
live to witness the baseness of the Restoration Government 
and the harlotries of Whitehall. His own life had been 
passed in the agony of a struggle in which even victory 
could have given no triumph which one so pure as he could 
have appreciated. Montrose was the Milton of the battle- 
field :— 

‘He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 
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Art. VII.—1. Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani. By R. 
Roéuricut. Weinburg: 1893. 


2. Les Colonies Franques en Syrie. By E. Rey. Paris: 
1883. 


OPULAR opinion at the present time regards the Crusades 
as fanatical and futile attempts to establish Chris- 
tianity in Asia, leading only to misery and bloodshed, and 
frustrated by the powerof Islam. The historian of England 
seems to think it hardly necessary to consider the fortunes of 
kings like Richard Lion Heart and Edward I. during their 
wars in Syria, and regards their absence in the East as having 
been a pure loss to their subjects at home. It is pointed out 
that the Franks left no impress on the Levant which is now 
traceable, and it is believed that superstition and priestcraft 
alone profited by what are supposed to have been desultory 
raids on the Holy Land. This, however, is a superficial view 
of the causes and results of these great popular movements 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; for what is most 
remarkable as the outcome of two centuries of effort is the 
effect produced on Europe itself. The Italian Renaissance 
had its roots in the communications with ancient homes of 
civilisation in the Levant, and even the reformation of the 
Church owed its origin to the thought and culture brought 
from Syria to the West. 

For nearly a century all Syria and Palestine formed a 
feudal confederacy, ruled by Normans and Germans, and 
for another century after that the Lebanon and seaside 
plains to the south were the property of Franks defended 
by the three great military orders, who owed allegiance only 
to the Pope. The details of this history of European con- 
quest, colonisation, and land tenure in Asia have occupied 
the attention of antiquaries in France, Italy, and Germany 
for the last half-century, though they seem to have 
attracted much less attention in England, owing, perhaps, 
to the fact that the English took part in these matters 
only for a short period after the loss of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Among the various writers on the subject—in- 
eluding Beugnot, Du Cange, and De Roziére in France ; 
Prutz, Heyd, and Schlumberger in Germany; Paoli and 
Muller in Italy—none have, perhaps, done more to recreate 
a true picture of Frank history in Syria than have the two 
authors whose names are mentioned at the head of this 
article. The English contribution consists mainly in the 
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recovery of the geography, and in the study of the antiqui- 
ties of the period, through exploration in the East;* but 
a history of the country which was the scene of these enter- 
prises, founded on the contemporary documents of the age, 
has not yet appeared in England. For many years Herr 
Rohricht especially has devoted himself to the question, 
publishing many valuable materials in concise form; and 
his latest production is a chronological arrangement of 
some fifteen hundred documents, including letters, agree- 
ments, charters, land-grants, and other writings, which cast 
a clear and accurate light on the ideas, manners, and aims 
of the various actors in the very interesting and picturesque 
events which chroniclers of the two centuries in question 
have recorded. 

It is not proposed to examine these materials in detail; 
but it may be useful and interesting to the general reader 
to point out some of the chief results of such research, and 
their bearing on the history of England and of Western 
Europe. The main questions include the causes which led 
to the Crusades, the organisation which resulted in the 
East, the effects of the two contrary policies which prevailed, 
and which were due to the conditions of European and 
Asiatic society, and finally the influence of the East on the 
growth of civilisation in the West. The first attack on 
Syria was due to quite natural and spontaneous causes; the 
succeeding tenure of the Holy Land was not a unique 
event; the loss of Palestine was the equally inevitable 
outcome of weakness in Europe; and the results of English 
intervention were far more useful and important than an 
historian like Green seems willing to admit. 

Muhammad did not command the extermination of 
Christians. He placed the ‘ People of the Gospel’ next to 
Moslems, and before the Jews. Omar accepted their sub- 
mission, and the tolerance of the great Khalifs of Damascus 
and Baghdad left little cause of complaint to pilgrims. 
The Syrian monks taught to the Arab literati of the eighth 
and ninth centuries the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, 
and the relations of East and West were friendly during the 





* A useful compilation called ‘The Crusade of Richard I.’ was pub- 
lished by the late Mr. T. A. Archer in 1888 (English History from Con- 
temporary Writers); but the author’s Oriental information is rather 
weak, and he has not completely grasped the topography of the cam- 
paign. He speaks of tarantulasin Palestine and of jerboas in the 
Carmel plain. The Arabic names also require correction. 
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greatest age of Arab power, when Charlemagne and Harin- 
er-Rashid exchanged presents. The tyranny which at length 
roused the wrath of Europe was due to the conquest of the 
Arabs by the rough Turkish Seljuks in the north, and to 
the fanatical folly of the heretic Sultans of Egypt in the 
south. The merchants of Amalfi had founded trading 
centres in Antioch and Jerusalem long before the First 
Crusade, and their commerce was imperilled by Turkish 
exactions and prejudices; but it is to the Norman con- 
quest of the Two Sicilies that we owe the extension of 
Norman rule to the east coast of the Mediterranean, and this 
conquest due to their ambition was made practicable by the 
decay of the Arab power, and by the religious quarrels of 
Islam. When Robert Guiscard had proved that neither 
Greek nor Saracen could stand before the better weapons of 
the mailed knights from Normandy, the ambitious younger 
sons of European princes began to dream of kingdoms to 
be carved with the sword in lands not more sunny than 
Sicily itself, and much resembling the new Norman State in 
climate and in fertility. The wealth and richness of these 
lands had been made known by Italian traders, and by 
palmers throughout Europe. The conditions prevailing 
among the petty Turkish rulers, who hated and fought against 
each other, were well appreciated in the West. The woes of 
the pilgrims excited general sympathy among all classes ; 
the papal policy favoured an enterprise which Hildebrand 
had preached ten years before; and the voice of Peter the 
Hermit fell on willing ears among princes and peasants 
alike. The ambition of rulers, the restlessness of a half- 
savage populace, not yet bound at home by increased wealth 
and equal law, the pressure of population in poor countries, 
and the longing to enjoy the wealth accumulated by the 
infidel, all combined with religious enthusiasm to urge men 
to attempt a further conquest. 

But this conquest was not made by any undisciplined 
horde of ill-armed peasants. The great mobs which fol- 
lowed Peter to Byzantium perished miserably on the shores 
of Asia Minor when first they met the Turks. The well- 
led and disciplined army which Godefroy,.Bauduin, and 
Boemund carried over Phrygia and Cilicia to Antioch was 
guided by experienced soldiers and wise statesmen. It was 
the only Frank army that ever succeeded in reaching Syria 
by this difficult road, and all the later French and German 
expeditions coming by land in subsequent years perished on 
the way. From the time of the First Crusade every suc- 
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cessful attempt to reach the shores of the Holy Land was 
made by sea; and the safety of the new kingdom depended 
on its treaties with the seaside cities of Italy. 

The great leaders who defeated the Turks at Dorileum, 
near Nicea, who, after the terrible winter before Antioch and 
the treacherous surrender of that city, again defeated the 
full strength of the Turkish Sultan of Mosul before its 
walls, who marched unopposed to Jerusalem and took it by 
assault, who in a few years had organised great provinces, 
reaching from the Taurus to the borders of Egypt, and from 
the sea to the Syrian desert, and far beyond Euphrates 
to the Armenian mountains, and almost to the Tigris— 
provinces which they held, and which their descendants 
strengthened, during more than half a century—had already 
learned the art of war in hard-fought campaigns before 
they dreamed of their future triumph. They were no mere 
fanatics who fought for a sepulchre and a cross, but states- 
men who, by their tolerance, secured willing obedience 
among subjects of another race and creed, and who, from 
the first, were willing to hold conference and to make 
treaties with Moslem rulers. Churchmen and peasants 
might look with horror on the infidel, but the object of the 
leaders was peaceful possession of that which they won by 
wilitary skill. To quote the great poet of the crusade— 

‘Fu de’ pensier nostri ultimo segno 
Espugnar di Sion le nobil mura, 
E sottrarre i Cristiani al giogo indegno 
Di serviti cosi spiacente e dura, 
Fondando in Palestina un novo regno 
Ov’ abbia la pieta sede secura ; 
Né sia chi neghi al peregrin devoto 
D’ adorar la gran tombs e sciorre il voto.’ * 


Godefroy de Bouillon was the son of Eustace II., Count of 
Boulogne and Lens, born 1061. He had fought against 
Rudolph of Suabia when he was only sixteen, and had 
entered Rome in the cause of Anaclete, the Anti-Pope, as a 
vassal of the true Emperor. In 1096 he was in the prime 
of manhood, loved and respected by all. Wise and prudent, 
a faithful friend, a sincere counsellor, strong and brave, but 
modest and courteous to all, this tall red-bearded knight 
was so pure of life that no slanderous tongue could report 
against him either a cruel or unmanly deed, or any lapse 
from virtue. By the acclamation of all the ambitious leaders 





* Tasso, ‘ Ger. Lib,’ i. 23. 
VOL. CLXXIX. NO. CCCLXVII. 
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whom he had helped and encouraged and kept together in 
the long troubles of a march extending over a thousand 
miles, he was chosen the first ruler of the Latin kingdom 
which was founded after the capture of Jerusalem in July 
1099, but he refused to wear a crown of gold where his 
Master had worn a crown of thorns, and held Jerusalem not 
as a vassal of any temporal prince, but as a subject of the 
Church of Rome. He completed his victory by the defeat 
of the Sultan of Egypt at Ascalon in the following month ; 
and he laid the basis of a civil government in Palestine by 
the promulgation of the code entitled ‘Les Assises de 
‘ Jérusalem.’ But his glorious reign was a short one, for 
he died in the year 1100. 

Of his brother Baldwin, who was chosen by the Christians 
of Edessa as ruler of a province which lay astride the Eu- 
phrates at the foot of the Taurus, and which equalled the 
kingdom of Jerusalem in extent, we are told by a Russian 
abbot, who saw him when he succeeded Godfrey as the first 
Latin King of the Holy City, that he was ‘a man of great 
‘kindness and humility, and not given to pride.’ Anselm 
of Canterbury wrote to him* admonishing him so to rule 
the Jerusalem on this earth that hereafter he might reign in 
Jerusalem above; and such advice was heeded during the 
eighteen years of his reign, when the justice of the Franks 
was admitted even by Moslems, and the borders of the king- 
dom strengthened and extended. 

Baldwin du Bourg, cousin of these famous brothers, was 
equally brave and successful. To him Pope Honorius II. 
wrote, in 1128 a.p., to say that he had heard the king’s rule 
to be most upright and wise,j and to confirm his dignity as 
a vassal of the Church; but unfortunately his wife was an 
Armenian, and his two half-Oriental daughters were very 
unlike the great ladies of the West. The courage of the 
Frankish dames, and the influence of chivalry on the 
customs of the age, are equally remarkable as features of 
the times ; and the decay of the Latin race in Syria was due 
rather to intermarriage with natives than to any effects of a 
climate not more trying than that of Sicily. As regards 
their courage, we must remember that they went to the East 
with their husbands, that in some cases they bore children 
almost on the field of battle, and sailed over wintry seas 
with infants a few weeks old. They held wedding feasts in 
besieged castles, and defended the same when their knights 





* Regesta No. 37. Tt Regesta No. 122. 
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were in the field. One of the most picturesque incidents of 
Saladin’s career is related by Ernoul* in connexion with 
the siege of Kerak in 1184 a.p. Humphrey of Toron, 
stepson of Renaud of Chatillon, had just married Isabel, 
who was to become heiress of the kingdom, and the chro- 
nicler relates that— 


‘In the day that Saladin came before Crac, Humphrey espoused 
Ysabiaus, the king’s youngest sister. (Renaud) sent to Saladin on the 
marriage of his son bread and wine and beeves and sheep ; and sent 
to salute him, for he had often borne him in his arms when he (Renaud) 
was a captive. . . . When Saladin saw the present he was very glad, 
and received it and gave much thanks; and he asked those who 
brought it in which tower the bride and bridegroom were, and went 
round, and they showed it him. Then went Saladin and had it cried 
everywhere that none should be so bold as to attack that tower, or 
shoot against it in the assault.’ 


The terms so observed by the chivalrous opponents of the 
twelfth century contrast with the cruelties of Bibars and 
Kelaun in the thirteenth; and the spirit of chivalry is 
evinced quite as clearly in the charters and legal documents 
of the age: for in all cases the knight signs by ‘assent of 
‘his lady,’ and the heiress by ‘ assent of her lord.’ It was 
not enough among the gallant gentles of this great period of 
Syrian prosperity that a knight should be brave and strong 
and just. He must also be humble and courteous, merciful 
and faithful, and his good name was the patent of his rank. 
Whatever they thought of the dogmas of the Church (and 
they often did not believe them), they carried into practice 
the commands of their religion in their daily conduct. St. 
Louis, in the thirteenth century, drew the picture (as related 
by Joinville) of the very perfect knight and Christian gentle- 
man, though among the dissolute and cowardly lords who 
followed him there were few who regarded the virtues 
through which the Franks became able to rule their kingdom 
for three generations with success. 

Faulk of Anjou, father of Geoffrey Plantagenet, married 
Milicent, the eldest daughter of Baldwin du Bourg. He was 
not tall, like the first three kings, but small and red-bearded ; 
he, too, was noted for his valour and generosity, his courtesy 
and prudence, and, though troubled by the intrigues of his 
wife, his reign was prosperous during the thirteen years 
which closed when he met his death by a fall from his 
horse, while hunting a hare at Acre, when only fifty-three 





* Quoted by Rey, ‘ Colonies Franques,’ p. 20. 
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years of age. During this period (1131-1144 a.p.) the 
prosperity of the Franks in Syria reached its zenith. 

Baldwin IIT., the eldest son of King Fulk, was a gallant 
youth of eighteen when he acceded. His reign was also 
troubled by the interference of his mother, Milicent, in 
affairs of state, and by the quarrels between the Church and 
the military orders. Moreover, in the first year of this reign 
Edessa fell before Zanghi: a great province was lost, and 
the bulwark which protected the principality of Antioch 
from the Turkish Sultans of Mosul was broken down. 
Nevertheless Ascalon, the last fortress held by the Egyp- 
tians in the south, was taken nine years later, and the last 
five years of this reign of eighteen were peaceful. Bald- 
win III. married a Greek princess with a rich dowry, but 
had no heir, and his moody and unpopular brother suc- 
ceeded. 

The strength of the Latin kingdom lay in its frontier 
defended by impregnable strongholds, and in the mutual 
hatred of the Sunnee Moslems of the north under Turkish 
sultans, and of the Egyptians in the South under the Shi’ah 
khalifs, who claimed descent from Fatimah, the Prophet’s 
daughter. Its weakness lay in its position between two 
Moslem forces, which might—and finally did—unite against 
the Christians, and in its dependence on the fleets which 
brought pilgrims, crusaders, and traders from Europe; but 
the chroniclers say that the Franks in Syria enjoyed greater 
peace and prosperity than they had ever known in their 
native lands, and probably of few European towns could it 
be said, as of Jerusalem about this time, that its walis were 
crumbling with age, no enemy having appeared to besiege 
the city for nearly ninety years. The policy of the first five 
kings had usually been to remain on the defensive as re- 
garded Egypt, and to concentrate their forces against tho 
Turks on the north. King Amaury changed this policy, 
and the result was the union of the two Moslem States 
against his kingdom, and its final ruin twenty-five years 
later. The wiser counsellors—William of Tyre and the 
Templars—were opposed to the ambitious project of con- 
quering Egypt, and the enterprise was found impracticable 
by all the various European princes who attempted it during 
the century that followed Amaury’s accession. 


‘O blind cupidity of men!’ says the great chronicler William, 
Archbishop of Tyre, ‘ there was no foe for us in the south; the 
Egyptians brought their merchandise and spent their gold in our 
country. And now all is changed . . . the avarice of one man has 
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done this: his cupidity has clouded the clear bright sky which the 
goodness of the Lord had given us.’ 


King Amaury was young and ambitious, but very different 
in character from his ancestors. He was neither loved nor 
respected, and, though tall and handsome, was corpulent and 
inactive. He was morose and silent, but dissolute in morals, 
suspected of religious scepticism, faithless to his allies, and 
very avaricious. His attack on Egypt finally failed, and 
meantime the great genius of Islam—Saladin the Kurd— 
was slowly attaining to influence and power, and Nur ed 
Din, his master, was steadily encroaching on the Latin terri- 
tory. When Amaury died of dysentery in 1173 a.p., he 
was succeeded by a leper—Baldwin IV.—who was a child of 
thirteen. The decay of justice, which began to be remark- 
able after the death of King Fulk, and the dissensions of 
the barons, the patriarchs, the Templars, and Knights of 
St. John, were sure tokens of the coming disaster. When 
the last Fatemite khalif died in Cairo, and Nur ed Din in 
Damascus, Saladin found himself without a rival, and 
united all Islam against the crumbling Syrian States. In 
1186 a.p. the leper king also died, and Guy of Lusignan, 
husband of his sister Sybil—a leader whom the barons were 
very unwilling to accept—became the next king of a rebel- 
lious kingdom. An English chronicler * says of this unfor- 
tunate monarch :— 

‘There was not another king to be found of more royal habits or 
character than he, but . . . he was simple-minded and unversed in 
political intrigue ; instead of being esteemed the more on this account, 
as he should have been, he was considered the more contemptible. . 
Ought then the simplicity of his character to have injured him in ob- 
taining his rights?’ 

But this was written by a strong partisan, and there is 
no doubt that King Guy was weak and easily led, and unfit 
to guide the affairs of the State in a time of utmost peril. 

The loss of the kingdom was due to a military blunder, 
which was justly charged against the Templars, whose advice 
Guy of Lusignan followed. Saladin’s army had gained 
the heights above Tiberias, where the country was well 
watered. The Christian host had gathered at Sepphoris, 
north-west of Nazareth, where also there was plenty of 
water. The two forces were separated by a day’s march 
through a waterless plain. Contrary to the decision of his 
council, King Guy ordered an attack, and on the 4th of July, 





* Geoffrey de Vinsauf, ‘ Itin. Ric.’ v. 37. 
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1187 a.p., the Christians were cut to pieces at Hattin, falling 
victims to heat and thirst rather than to the Moslem 
onslaught. So complete was the disaster, and so rapid were 
Saladin’s movements after his victory, that, with the excep- 
tion of Tyre, all the kingdom was overrun and reduced by 
the Moslems before any attempt to aid the Christian cause 
could be made from the West; and the first army that 
advanced, under Frederick Barbarossa, was destroyed in 
Asia Minor and never reached Palestine at all. 

Under these circumstances the success of King Richard 
Lion Heart, though not complete, was all the more remark- 
able. When he landed at Acre in 1191 he already had in 
his gift a kingdom nearly as large as that which King Guy 
had lost—the island of Cyprus, conquered by English 
soldiers sailing in an English fleet, which the Latins had 
never before attempted to take from its so-called ‘ emperor,’ 
Isaac Comnenos. It had the same strategical value then 
that it still possesses, as a ‘place of arms ’—to use a mili- 
tary technical phrase—or base for attack on Asia. The 
reconquest of Palestine, in face of a united Islam under a 
victorious leader, who was respected for his austere religious 
conduct, and trusted on account of his skill and genius, was 
no easy task; but it was necessary for the prosperity of the 
great Italian trade, and demanded by the public opinion of 
Europe. The French and English were enemies at home, 
and their friendship in the East was hollow. With such 
unwilling allies, and in face of forcesfrom Egypt and Arabia, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, King Richard succeeded in wresting 
from Saladin half of his conquests in Palestine, and in re- 
storing to the Templars and Hospitallers all the lands and 
castles which they had lost in the plains. His treaty, made 
after the French had deserted, when he himself had won a 
great battle, had taken Acre by assault, and had chased the 
Moslems out of all Sharon and Philistia to Gaza, brought 
about a condition of affairs which endured for a century 
after. Cyprus represented an addition to the Latin pos- 
sessions equal in extent, and superior in fertility, to the 
lands which by this treaty Saladin retained ; and though 
the jealousy and envy of French and Germans led to King 
Richard’s two years’ captivity, at a time when his presence 
was sorely needed in England, he was recognised as the 
champion of Christendom, who alone of all the leaders of 
the time had shown himself equal to Saladin; and he 
became a popular hero in Europe and among the Moslems 
as well. 
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The crusade of St. Louis in 1248 a.p. was due to the inva- 
sion of Palestine by the Kharezmian Tartars. It resulted 
in a disastrous defeat in Egypt, and it added nothing to 
the territory won by King Richard. The seaside fortresses 
were rebuilt, and a truce for ten years was established, 
after five years of struggle; but the subsequent tenure 
of the western part of Palestine was mainly due to the 
dissensions of the Moslems, and to the long contest between 
Egypt and the Tartars. The last crusader was also an 
English prince, who returned to become our Edward I., and 
who in 1272, after defeating the Egyptians, obtained terms 
for the Christians which delayed the fall of Acre by twenty 
years. 

Such, briefly sketched, were the leading events of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Syria. A kingdom won 
by the sword endured as a strong feudal State, with ever- 
increasing prosperity, during sixty years, and it was not till 
eighty-eight had passed away that it was lost by a single 
error in strategy. A new conquest of its western half 
created a Christian possession defended by the great orders, 
who were the chief landowners in the plains; and this con- 
dition lasted for another century, with the additional owner- 
ship of Cyprus. Seven generations of Franks lived and 
died in Syria before the weakness of Europe became the 
opportunity of Bibars and Kelaun; and Cyprus was still in 
possession of the Venetians when it was taken by Selim IT. 
three centuries later. 

Turning then to consider the organisation of the Latin 
kingdom and the character of its civilisation, we may glance 
at its division into fiefs and vassal provinces, at its communes 
established by treaty with the great cities of Italy, at its 
laws, its trade, its manufactures and agriculture, at the 
constitution of its churches, at education, and at the rela- 
tions existing between Christians and Moslems. The causes 
which led to the final destruction of this curious semi- 
Frank, semi-Oriental State must be considered, and especially 
the merits of the two opposite policies of the Popes and of 
the Emperors. The most interesting question is, however, 
the last—namely, the results of the Crusades upon the cul- 
ture and the education of Europe. For it was Europe 
rather than Asia that profited by this return to the old home 
of the earliest civilisations of the world. 

From extant documents, including papal bulls, cartularies 
of churches, and of the Teutonic and Hospitaller orders (that 
of the Templars is unfortunately lost), together with agree- 
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ments and lists of properties, it becomes possible to draw 
in minute detail the borders of the various fiefs and baronies 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The names given by the 
Crusaders to some seven hundred places in Palestine are for 
the most part easily discovered on the English survey, and an 
almost equal number are mentioned in North Syria and the 
county of Edessa, the more important of which have been 
fixed. Hence it is known that the Syrian mountains west 
of the River Orontes, and as far south as the stream north 
of Tortosa, belonged to the Prince of Antioch, while the 
southern Lebanon nearly to Beirut formed the county of 
Tripoli. The regions to the east, including the plain of 
Baalbek, were recognised by treaty as belonging to the 
Turkish Sultan of Aleppo. Beirut and its vicinity formed 
the small seigneurie of Barut, and from this region south- 
wards to the Leontes River the shore and the mountains 
were parts of the seigneurie of Sajette or Sidon. 

Galilee was divided into nine fiefs, the most important 
being that of the Prince of Galilee, including the plain of 
Esdraelon, the Nazareth hills, the plateau west of the 
Lake of Tiberias, and the Safed mountains to the north. 
Beyond Jordan, the ‘ Land of Soethe,’ also belonging to 
the Prince of Galilee, was that western part of Bashan 
now known as the Jaulin plateau. The rest of Bashan 
was never conquered, and was ruled by the Sultan of 
Damascus. The shore lands from the Leontes to the Ladder 
of Tyre, with the lower hills to the east, belonged to 
Tyre; and south of this to Carmel belonged to Acre. Upper 
Galilee towards the east was the fief of Maron, and on the 
watershed was the long narrow fief of Toron, with the 
smaller seigneurie of St. George on its south-west, and that 
of Montfort to its west. Carmel belonged to the seigneur 
of Haifa, with a small fief of Caymont to the east. The 
seigneurie of Bessan was in the Jordan valley east of 
Jezreel. 

The plain of Sharon formed the seigneurie of Cesarea, with 
the smaller one of Arsuf, and the county of Jaffa began 
at the River Rochetaillie. To this county belonged the 
lands of Ascalon—that is to say, all Philistia as far as Gaza. 
The Samaritan mountains formed the seigneurie of Nablus, 
reaching nearly to Bethel, and the Jerusalem hills were the 
royal domain directly under the crown. The seigneur of St. 
Abraham had all the Hebron mountains, and the seigneur 
of Kerak ruled ‘Oultre Jourdain’—that is to say, Gilead 
and Moab; and to him also belonged the Sinaitic desert. 
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Strange as this nomenclature sounds in our ears, it repre- 
sents the actual organisation of a feudal kingdom from 1099 
to 1187 a.p. 

The population of this country when the Crusaders arrived 
consisted partly of Turks, but mainly of Syrian Christians, 
or Jacobites, in Edessa, and of Moslems and Maronites in 
Lebanon. The Druzes were settled already on Hermon, and 
the Assassins in the rugged mountains north-east of Tripoli. 
In Palestine proper there were many Greek Christians and 
many Shi’ah Moslems, but the peasantry as a rule appear to 
have been Sunnees. Beyond Jordan the Bedouin, or pure 
Arabs, who were dwellers in tents, were subject equally with 
the settled populations to the poll-tax, and to the rights of 
the seigneur of Kerak. 

The seaside towns, however, enjoyed communal rights 
which seem to have sprung up in Syria before they were 
developed in Europe ; and this was the natural result of the 
mingling of so many populations in the Holy Land. The 
kings of Jerusalem depended on the Italian trading cities for 
fleets, whereby communications were kept up with the West, 
trade developed, pilgrims brought over, andarmies transported 
when needful. The first agreements made for such purposes 
were between the Genoese and the Italian Normans under 
Boemund of Antioch, the brother of the reigning prince of 
Sicily ; but very soon such alliances were sought by Godfrey 
and his successors, and as each seaport fellto the Franks, 
a third of the town was given by agreement to the Genoese, 
Pisans, Venetians, or merchants of Marseilles, who had 
aided by the blockading of the harbour by a fleet. These 
communities enjoyed the right of administering the laws of 
their mother-town or Republic, under officers appointed by 
their home authorities. They also had rights of free anchor- 
age and free tradein the kingdom. No local taxes or customs 
could be imposed upon them by any of the seigneurs; the 
king himself only reserved the right of judgement in 
criminal cases, such as murder or robbery with violence. 
Whether feudal rulers would have granted such rights, 
save under compulsion, may be doubted. The Italian fleets 
were most necessary, and could not be hired under more 
favourable terms. It must, however, have soon become 
evident that the restrictions so removed would have delayed 
that remarkable expansion of trade with the Moslem States 
to the east which enriched Syria, and which made Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa prosperous and powerful. For the Italian 
republics did not confine their negotiations to Christian 
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States. They made treaties with Aleppo and Damascus, 
with the Khalif of Egypt, and with the Kings of Armenia 
and Sultans of Iconium, so that from every part of the 
Levant their ships brought home the wealth of the East. 

It moreover thus resulted that the power of the bourgeoisie 
in Palestine soon became greater than at home, and their 
rights were regulated by the constantly growing code of the 
‘Assizes of Jerusalem,’ which had its origin in certain 
‘ Letters of the Sepulchre,’ granted by Duke Godfrey and 
confirmed by his heirs. This remarkable code, which settled 
the government, finance, trade, and church organisation of 
the kingdom, and which was in the thirteenth century 
adopted in Cyprus and in Armenia, was founded on the laws 
of Justinian, learned from the Greeks, and was necessitated 
by the customs and rights of the native population, which 
had never ceased, even under the Arabs, to include a great 
proportion of Greek and Syrian Christians. There was 
nothing in Europe then equal in scope and completeness to 
the Jerusalem code, which, though it recognised no man as 
‘masterless,’ was yet tolerant of all except the Jews, who 
could own no land, and whose numbers in the kingdom did 
not exceed two thousand in all, according to Benjamin of 
Tudela, though in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia a very 
powerful and wealthy Jewish population was encouraged by 
the Moslem rulers. 

The Muhammadan peasants were regarded as villains 
attached to the soil. They were sold with the estate, and 
owed certain tribute to the seigneur, and a poll-tax to the 
king; but as the population was very stationary, these laws 
entailed no hardship: and after all dues were paid, half the 
produce of the soil remained to the peasant; while the 
seigneur was bound to find seed in time of dearth or failure 
of crops, and owed for his fief the service of himself, and of 
a certain number of knights, fully armed, and provided with 
horses and pack animals, whom the king could call out at 
any time to protect the land. The condition of the peasantry 
was thus infinitely better than that which they endured under 
the arbitrary taxation and constant exactions of the Turks, 
and there was no interference with either their customs or 
their religion. The law was administered by three courts, 
which dealt with three classes of the population, and which 
were independent of each other. The knights and nobles 
were judged by the high court, over which the king, repre- 
sented by his seneschal, presided. The bourgeoisie had 
their own court, and were judged by their peers under the 
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vicomte. The natives were judged by the native court, 
under the reiyis, with a jury of natives, to whom two 
Frankish jurors were added later, for the satisfaction of 
those who perceived the Franks to be more just and impartial 
than their own fellow-natives. This latter court was in fact 
an organisation of the ancient mejlis, or council of elders, 
which still arranges the village affairs of Palestine peasants. 
By such means the quarrels of natives among themselves were 
settled according to their own customs, though criminal cases 
were reserved for the king’s decision. It isremarkable that, 
until Saladin arose, we hear nothing of rebellions among the 
peasantry. All the assailants came from without, and dis- 
putes which arose from tyranny by individual seigneurs, or 
through the exactions of bishops, who held villages as 
church lands, were decided by trials which led to the signing 
of written decisions or agreements. Lcclesiastical matters, 
as between Christians, or between Churchmen, were how- 
ever, not judged by any of these tribunals, but by the 
ecclesiastical court, over which the patriarch presided. 

The trade and manufactures of the realm were regulated 
by the same code. Moslem caravans were protected by 
treaty, and merchants of Mosul were established in Acre. 
'The imposts on every kind of merchandise were fixed, and 
custom-houses and toll-bars were established along the roads 
or at the city gates. There was also an excellent law that 
none might carry arms in the streets, which must have 
prevented many violent outbreaks. In the bazaars of Aleppo 
and Damascus were to be found the carpets of Baghdad and 
Persia, with glass from Irak, and Chinese porcelain, ivory 
and perfumes, sandal wood, musk, and aloes, civet and spices, 
silks, velvets, satins, cloth, including camlets of camel-hair 
tyrtain from Tyre, and cotton. Many precious drugs were 
sold, such as opium and rhubarb, tamarind, cantharides, 
cardamoms, scammony, and senna. A great trade with 
Northern Russia, having its port at the mouth of the Don, 
brought from the ‘ Land of Darkness’ rich furs of the ermine, 
the Siberian squirrel, the red and white fox, the marten, 
beaver, otter, and wild cat. The Latins were very fond of 
fur for dress, and for the ‘ mantle’ of scarlet, fur-lined, in 
which they slept. The furriers had a street in Jerusalem, 
and the Moslems also, especially in the north, were equally 
accustomed to the use of precious furs. 

The trading stations of the Jews, the Genoese, and the 
Venetians extended far into Turkestan, north of the Oxus, 
and at Aden the Arab traders of the Red Sea met Chinese 
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junks, and brought the wealth of India and of the far East 
to the Italian markets in Alexandria. Moslem laws allowed 
the pilgrim to Mecca to trade on his journey; and that 
Christian pilgrims also traded is shown in an amusing man- 
ner by Joinville’s account of what happened on his return 
to Acre, after a pilgrimage to Tortosa :— 

‘You must know that the queen had heard that I had 
‘been on a pilgrimage and had brought back some relics. 
‘I sent her by one of my knights four pieces of the camlets 
‘ which I had purchased ; and when the knight entered her 
‘apartment, she cast herself on her knees before the 
‘ camlets that were wrapped up in a towel; and the knight 
‘ seeing the queen do this flung himself on his knees also. 
‘ The queen observing him said, “ Rise, sir knight, it does 
‘not become you to kneel who are the bearer of such 
* “holy relics.” My knight replied, “that it was not relics, 
* “but camlets that he had brought as a present from me.” 
* When the queen and her ladies heard this, they burst into 
‘laughter, and the queen said, “ Sir knight, the deuce take 
‘“vyour lord for having made me kneel to a parcel of 
‘ “camlets !”’ 

In addition to a constantly increasing foreign trade, the 
native manufactures of Syria were important. The art of 
Damascus in ceramics, in inlaid metal-work, and faience 
already influenced that of France in the twelfth century. 
The Venetian glass was copied from that of Syria, and there 
were glass-works at Acre and at Hebron, as well as at 
Damascus, Antioch, and Tripoli. Four thousand weavers 
were also employed in the silk manufactories of the latter 
town, and the silks which knights and ladies wore were also 
exported to Italy. Iron, copper, gold, and silver were 
worked. Salt was made, and bitumen was brought from the 
Dead Sea. The dyers were Jews, but the superior mechanics 
were both Christians and Moslems. 

The agriculture of the country was also very prosperous 
under the Franks. The casales, or hamlets of about a 
hundred houses or more, were taxed at about seven shillings 
a house the year. The lands were divided into carucates 
of about eighty acres each, and the angaria, or feudal service, 
of the peasant did not amount to more than one day’s labour 
for the seigneur in the year. The vine was extensively grown 
on the mountains, and wines were made, of which the most 
famous came from Latakia and Batrun in the Lebanon. 
Indigo was grown in the Jordan Valley, and sugar-cane at 
Tripoli, Beisan, and Jericho. Cotton fields, and mulberry 
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plantations for the silkworms, were common, and the fruits 
of the country included figs, olives, pomegranates, apricots, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, and almonds. The gardens were 
full of herbs, especially melons, gourds, and cucumbers, 
while the fields were tilled for wheat, barley, sesame, vetches, 
beans, Indian corn, rice, millet, and lentils. The flax of 
Nazareth was as good as that of Egypt, and many other 
crops might be named. Tke agreements in which vineyards 
and oliveyards are mentioned are very numerous, while in 
others the boundaries of the lands are defined with complete 
descriptions. 

The Established Church in Syria had now for the first time 
in history become subject to the Pope; and it was hoped 
that the Eastern sects would become obedient after the con- 
quest. But this hope was only fulfilled to a certain extent 
in the conditional surrender of the Maronites in 1182 a.p., 
when they renounced their Monothelite heresy, but refused to 
accept celibate priests. The Greek patriarchs were deposed, 
and were always bitter enemies of the Latins. Very few 
Greek churches or monasteries retained their lands, and the 
Greek hermits of Mount Sinai submitted to the Latin bishop 
of Petra. But the Greek Church was not native in Syria, 
and the majority of the Christians belonged to that ancient 
Jacobite sect which had followed the teaching of Eutychus, 
who was pronounced a heretic by the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 a.p., because he taught the single nature of Christ. 
The prelates of the Jacobite Church were recognised as 
suffragans of the Latin hierarchy, and retained their own 
patriarch, while the Latin bishops were organised under the 
two Latin patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch. The re- 
maining Christians in the kingdom were Armenians from the 
north, Nestoriansfrom Persia (settled at Tripoli, Gebal, Beirut, 
and Acre), and Copts from Egypt. All these sects were 
represented by bishops in Jerusalem. The popes and legates 
complained of their ‘ detestable heresies,’ but the kings and 
princes protected their rights as far as they were able. 

The Syrian Latin Church is said to have been the richest 
in the world, and most of the best villages in the ‘ Royal 
‘ Domain’ were acquired for its support, with many others 
given by seigneurs in all parts of the kingdom ; but the clergy 
—according to the chroniclers, who were mostly priests or 
monks themselves—had but little influence, on account of 
their quarrels and intrigues, their ignorance, vices, and 
greed. There were notable exceptions, such as William of 
Tyre, but he himself was poisoned by the Archbishop of 
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Caesarea, his rival for the dignity of patriarch. We find 
many gifts of vineyards and house property, and of wine to 
be drunk and eels to be eaten by the clergy, but only in one 
case is any book mentioned in the documents of the time— 
namely, a treatise on the nature of the Holy Ghost, intended 
for the conversion of the Armenians. 

When the Latins came to the East they were very super- 
stitious and ignorant as a rule, but two centuries of contact 
with ancient civilisation wrought a most remarkable change 
in their beliefs and knowledge. They had been taught by 
priests in the West that the native Christians of the Hast 
were only ignorant fanatics, who required to be taught the 
true faith by the Pope, and that the Saracens worshipped a 
certain Baphomet or Mahound, whose wicked body heaven 
and earth alike refused to receive, so that it was suspended 
between both in its coffin at Mecca (not buried at Medina, as 
was afterwards discovered) ; they were taught that Palestine 
was a land of marvels, where miracles were of yet more 
frequent occurrence than in the West. When, however, 
they came to know the land and its inhabitants, they dis- 
covered that the ignorance and fanaticism of the age might 
be discerned much nearer home. The Syrian Church was 
famed for its learning. It had produced the great colleges 
of Edessa and Nisibis, and in the thirteenth century the 
Nestorian sect at Tripoli was rendered illustrious by the 
writings of Gregory Bar Hebraus on all known science. 
From the Jacobites the seigneurs learned not only the true 
history of the Eastern Church, and the fact that most of the 
fathers were Greeks or Syrians, but they also were taught 
such science as was then known, and came to know of the 
philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, which: was so long pre- 
served by the Jacobite monks. Such contrast with the 
barbarism of their own clergy must have greatly shaken the 
belief of the educated in the infallible character of the Roman 
dogmas. When the Crusaders took Tripoli they burned a 
valuable Arab library; but two generations later we find the 
seigneurs of Sidon to have been famous for their knowledge 
of Arabic, and for their study of Moslem literature under 
native teachers. 

As regards the Moslem faith, their prejudices were at first 
even greater than those of English writers a few generations 
ago, and the Popes set their veto in the thirteenth century 
on study of the Koran; but it became clear through daily 
intercourse that the followers of Muhammad had no idols in 
their mosques, and knew nothing of Baphomet and his 
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coffin. They were found to worship one God, and to reve- 
rence Christ asa Prophet. The simplicity and sincerity of 
their belief affected the minds of the more liberal, and even 
the Master of the Templars was accused of having become a 
Moslem. The conversions were few on either side, but the 
contact of Christian and Moslem for two centuries had a 
wonderfully educating effect. <A religious tolerance developed 
on both sides, which the priests and the Ulema equally re- 
garded with abhorrence, but which led to many useful results, 
and took away much bitterness from the political struggle. 
From the first, the Crusaders made alliances with the Turkish 
Moslems of Aleppo and Damascus, and the envoys from 
Egypt were refused a peace by Godfrey, not on religious, but 
on temporal, grounds. Islam had produced many mystic and 
philosophic sects—Carmathians, Assassins, Druzes, and 
others—which owed their origin to the influence of Buddh- 
ists, Manicheans, and Greek philosophers, and which were 
often secretly sceptical. The Templar and the Moslem 
philosopher found a common ground of agreement in dis- 
belief of all the dogmas of the age. 

This growth of toleration led to most remarkable results 
during the great struggle between the Papacy and the 
Empire. Frederic II. was not a model prince, but he was a 
most accomplished and—for the time—highly educated man. 
His antagonism to the Pope naturally inclined him to listen 
to those whose countries, in Egypt and Anatolia, the Popes 
then desired to convert to Christian love with fire and sword. 
The ruler of Egypt was a most enlightened Sultan—Melek el 
Kamil—who sent St. Francis safely away after hearing him 
preach the faith, and who freely offered to give up Jerusalem 
to the Christians in return for a treaty of alliance. Moslem 
envoys went to and fro between the Emperor and the Sultan, 
and Frederic discussed with them the philosophy of Aver- 
roes, the famous Moorish writer, and sent problems in 
geometry and mathematics to be solved in Cairo. 

Gregory IX. was old and obstinate, and excommunicated 
Frederic, who in return drove him from Rome. His wrath 
knew no bounds when, in 1228, the Emperor proceeded to 
Palestine, and met Melek el Kamil as a friend at Czsarea, 
making a ten years’ truce, and receiving Jerusalem as his 
eastern capital—by right of his wife, the heiress of the old 
kingdom. Acre and half Galilee, all the plains, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, were ceded to the Christians, and, 
in the absence of any bishop bold enough to defy the Pope, 
Frederic crowned himself in the Cathedral of the Holy 
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Sepulchre. Europe witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 
anexcommunicated Emperor peacefully regaining all that had 
so long been vainly fought for, and of the Holy Land under 
an interdict because it was ruled by a Christian instead of a 
Moslem; of Templars and Hospitallers forbidden to render 
any aid to its ruler; and of the monks of Acre publicly 
flogged in the streets by the Emperor’s order. The Venetians 
and other enemies of Rome assisted Frederic, and the Teu- 
tonic order stood boldly by their liege lord; but the Pope 
strove to break this most advantageous and politic peace, and 
regarded with indignation the spread of knowledge taught 
to the Latins by Moslems and by Eastern Christians. Such 
was one of the most notable and unexpected results of the 
Crusades, which the Pope had intended to lead to the con- 
version of Orientals to the papist dogmas. 

In the thirteenth century the influence of the Church was 
greatly increased in Armenia, where the royal family and 
some of the clergy became obedient to the Legate, while the 
Templars and Hospitallers obtained lands reaching into 
Georgia. A new bulwark was thus erected in the Armenian 
mountains, flanking the line of the Tartar advance on Syria. 
But this success was not of long continuance. The exactions 
of the Latin clergy and the intrigues of the Templars 
disgusted the Armenians, and both were driven out of the 
land. The more prudent and trusty Hospitallers remained, 
but the hoped-for submission of the Armenian Church was 
never offered by its leading churchmen. The more ex- 
perienced Franks, including the military orders, advocated 
the imperial policy ; and when the Kharezmian Tartars 
were invited by Egypt to invade Palestine, the Christians 
and the Moslem Emir of Emesa joined forces against them, 
but were defeated in 1244 a.p. at Gaza. After the disastrous 
attempt of St. Louis to carry out the papal policy in Egypt, 
and after he had discovered, from the faithful report of the 
monk Rubruquis, that the papal alternative of an alliance 
with Tartars, supposed to be willing to receive baptism, 
could lead to no result but the destruction of the Christian 
State in Syria, even that most pious and orthodox king 
found himself obliged to resort to the policy of Frederic IL., 
and to make peace with Islam against the more dangerous 
enemy from Central Asia. 

About this time (the middle of the thirteenth century) 
the Popes seem to have despaired of converting Moslems or 
of reconciling the Eastern Churches. But a new hope arose, 
and an endless correspondence was created; missionaries, 
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especially Franciscans, were despatched, and letters were 
written and translated into Turkish and Mongolian, the 
object being to convert the descendants of Genghiz Khan 
and the philosophic Turkish Sultans of Iconium. The 
Mongols were a crafty and politic race, whose aim was the 
conquest of Jerusalem. They dangled the hope of conversion 
before the Papal envoys for half a century, and constantly 
offered alliance against Islam to the Christians. It is very 
doubtful if any Tartars were baptised, and certain that the 
Roman teaching produced less effect upon them than that 
of the Nestorians, whom they had so long known in Central 
Asia. Mangu Khan explained very clearly to the brave 
and honest Rubruquis, in 1254 a.p., what his own beliefs 
really were in these words :— 

‘We Mongols believe that there is but one God, through whom 
we live and die ; and we have an upright heart towards Him. God 
who hath given to the hand divers tingers, so He hath given many 
ways to men. THe hath given you the Scriptures, and the Christians 
keep them not. He hath given us Shamans, and we do that which 
they bid us, and we live in peace.’ 

It was as hopeless to expect that the Latin creed would 
effect the conversion of so liberal a Buddhist as to expect it 
to lead to the conversion of either Jacobite or Moslem; but 
the antagonism of Pope and Emperor led to the insistence 
on these two opposite policies—that of alliance with the 
Tartars, and that of peaceful agreement with the Moslems 
of Egypt. ‘The disputes of Bianchi and Neri, of Ghibellines 
and Guelphs, raged in the streets of Acre. Europe was 
weakened by the same struggle at home, and the Christians 
took the losing side in the contest between Bibars and the 
Tartars. The Tartar invaders were driven by Kelaun 
back over the Euphrates, and the chance of a permanent 
settlement had already been lost, because the Latins had 
aided the invasion. The relations became constantly more 
strained when the cruelties of the fanatical Bibars, in Antioch 
and Tripoli, roused the wrath of Christendom ; but no great 
army came ever again to aid the Templars and Hospitallers 
and Teutonic Knights in their hopeless struggle against the 
ever-growing power of Kelaun. The Legate was the chief 
abettor of those who massacred all the Moslems in Acre ; 
and, in 1291 a.p., a bitter vengeance was taken on this last 
Christian possession in the Holy Land. When the great 
tower of the Templars’ castle fell, crushing the last brethren 
and many noble ladies who remained in the town, the 
Christian domination also fell, and Islam triumphed against 
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Latin and Tartar alike. It is not too much to say that the loss 
of the Christian possessions in Palestine was mainly due to 
the mistaken papal policy, and to the rejection of that wiser 
and more tolerant conrse which the Emperor Frederic strove 
to follow. 

After this Egyptian conquest the night of barbarism 
settled down on Western Asia, and the Osmanlis gradually 
stamped out the ancient civilisation and prosperity of Syria. 
Cyprus and Rhodes were lost, the Venetian trade was trans- 
ferred to Egypt, and that of the Genoese with Central Asia 
declined in the fifteenth century. The tide only turned 
when Queen Elizabeth established the Levant Company in 
1583 a.p. Thirty years ago the old county of Tripoli was 
again erected by Lord Dufferin into a Christian province. 
The French hold in Tunis a conquest which St. Louis vainly 
attempted to wrest from Bibars. The English have re- 
appeared in Cyprus, and have effected what no crusader 
could succeed in effecting—the occupation of Cairo, rendered 
possible by the Suez Canal. But between the thirteenth 
and the nineteenth century the history of Western Asia is 
one of a return to barbarism, and the attention of Europe 
was diverted to other objects, through the discovery of the 
Cape route and of America. The Latins left so little behind 
them in the East that only their beautiful churches and 
mighty castles, with a few Gothic tombstones, and crusaders’ 
swords found in Georgia, or crusaders’ armour preserved by 
Bedouin, attest their presence during those two hundred 
years. It was Europe and not Asia that profited most by 
the Latin domination in Syria. 

The papal power waxed and waned with the fortunes of 
the Franks in the East. It reached its zenith under 
Innocent IIL, after King Richard’s campaign. It sank 
again when Acre was lost, and none were willing to under- 
take a new crusade. The reason why the earlier religious 
enthusiasm died out is not far to seek. Wherever in an 
English church we find the cross-legged monument of a 
thirteenth-century knight, we know that one man of know- 
ledge at least came home to tell others what the East was 
really like, what were the true facts about Moslems and 
Eastern Christians, and the real character of clergy and 
military orders who professed to give up all for the Holy 
Land. Humbert of Romains in 1275 endeavoured to become 
a new Bernard or Peter Hermit, but he bewails the sins of 
Christians in the West, their fear of toil and danger, their 
dislike of leaving home, their family ties, their lack of hope, 
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and coldness of faith. The truth was that they had turned 
to other ambitions, and that Palestine was no longer to them 
a land of promise. 

But on Europe the results of the Crusades had a most 
marked influence. When Godfrey left for the East he sold 
their freedom to the burghers of Metz, and many another 
seigneur after his time pawned or sold his lands, and gave 
immunities in return for money to the towns. St. Louis 
after his experience in the Hast not only encouraged learning, 
protecting the University of Paris and collecting manuscripts 
in monasteries, but he remembered the Italian communes of 
Syria, and fostered the growth of the middle class in his 
cities, as a check on both barons and clergy. The Italian 
republics were the first to be benefited by the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the German cities became free during the struggle 
with the Pope. In Italy and Spain first, and afterwards in 
France, the philosophy and science of the Moslems and of 
Aristotle were studied. Bologna and Salamanca became 
famous, and the obscure University of Oxford followed in 
their wake. 

The art and culture of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa were almost 
entirely of Oriental origin. The Syrian glass, the metal- 
work of Damascus, the pottery of Persia, gave the models 
for Italian manufactures. Cimabue owed his inspiration to 
the school of Byzantine artists who came to Italy after the 
Norman conquest of Constantinople in 1204 a.p. The roots 
of the Renaissance are found in the civilisation of the 
Crusades. 

The wise laws of the Latin kingdom set an example not 
vainly placed before great kings like St. Louis, Richard Lion 
Heart, or Edward I. The wider thought which resulted 
from a wider knowledge of ancient philosophies, of varying 
Christian beliefs, of Moslem simplicity and Buddhist tolerance, 
led to the birth of that free spirit of enquiry which rejected 
the discredited authority of Rome. Peter the Hermit 
preached unconsciously a far-distant reformation. Frederic Il. 
laid the foundations of European science. Surely when we 
recall the actual results of this great period of schooling in 
the East, we can no longer regard the Crusades as having 
been merely futile efforts, which weakened and retarded the 
progress of the West. Nor when we read in detail the 
account of that great building up of a kingdom which was 
founded by valour, and preserved so long by justice and 
wisdom, can we regard its rulers as ignorant fanatics or reli- 
gious enthusiasts. The history of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
is the history of the birth of freedom for all Europe. 
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Art. VIIL.—1. Alone with the Hairy Ainu. By A. H. Savace 
Lanpor. London: 18953. 

2. Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Dovetas 
Howarp, M.A. London: 1895. 


3. The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. Joun Batcuetor. 
London: 1892. 


4. The Ainos of Yezo, Japan. By Romyn Hitcncock. 
Smithsonian Report of the United States Nationa] Museum 
for 1890. Washington: 1891. 


souRNEY of ‘pleasure and rest’ brought Mr. A. H. Savage 

Landor, about the beginning of May 1890—as nearly 
as can be made out, for he is singularly chary of dates—to 
Hakodate, the northern Treaty-port of Japan. There, a 
casual remark determined him to throw the restful part of 
his programme to the winds, and seek his pleasure, after 
true British fashion, in ‘ beating the record.’ No solitary 
traveller, it was asserted in his hearing, could possibly make 
the tour of the island of Yezo, of which Hakodate is the 
foreign capital. The effect was as if a gauntlet had 
been flung into the lists. He lost no time in picking it 
up, and announced on the spot his intention of starting 
next morning in quest of the perils unwittingly proposed to 
him. And start next morning he did. 

Now Yezo, as our readers are aware, is by no means a 
terra incognita. It has been under Japanese supremacy 
since the ninth century 4.D., and represents the tail of the 
‘silkworm,’ to which that people compare the undulating 
line of islands constituting their empire. It has been 
mapped, surveyed, and planted with a circumferential chain 
of Japanese horse-stations, fishing-stations, and inns. Only 
of late, however, have any serious efforts been made to 
develope its natural resources. These are very considerable. 
The coal-supplies of Yezo are practically inexhaustible ; 
its sulphur-mines are numerous and rich; its fisheries of 
salmon, herrings, and pilchard might be made extraordi- 
narily productive ; vast quantities of valuable timber await 
the lumberers of the future. But as yet the initiative of 
the Government has scarcely at all been followed up, and 
progress languishes. Machinery rusts in disuse; capital 
refuses to flow; agriculture is neglected; and population, 
tempting inducements to immigration notwithstanding, 
remains at a low ebb. The area of Ireland is less than that 
of Yezo by about three thousand square miles; yet its 
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inhabitants are, in round numbers, thirty times more 
numerous—in part, no doubt, because it is far better suited 
for habitation. The Japanese island lies, point for point, 
ten degrees nearer to the tropic than the ‘gem’ of our own 
seas; but its climate takes small account of latitude. Snow 
covers the ground during six months of the year; and even 
the summers include a good deal of bad weather. Thus, 
along the parallel of Naples wheat barely ripens its 
‘honeyed’ ears ; while the fruits and vegetables of temperate 
Europe thrive only exceptionally—under select circum- 
stances, so to speak. The arable land of Yezo, moreover, 
occurs merely in strips fringing the rivers and sea-coast, the 
interior being claimed by forests and volcanoes. Of the 
latter there are two active and fifteen extinct, anda great 
part of the soil was at one time or another belched forth by 
them. The forests amid which they tower shelter bears 
resembling the ‘ grizzlies ’ of the Rocky Mountains, besides 
deer, wolves, and foxes. ‘They are composed of oak and 
pine, elm, maple, and birch trees, interlaced with wild vines, 
and immersed in a sort of ocean of bamboo-scrub. No roads 
penetrate this tangle of defiant vegetation, only some barely 
perceptible tracks betraying the habitual passage of hunters 
in pursuit of ‘ big game ’—of hunters armed with poisoned 
arrows, and furnished by nature, to some extent like the 
beasts they track and slay, with « protective covering against 
the inclemencies of the weather. For they belong to the 
strange, perishing race of the ‘ hairy Ainu.’ 

The study at close quarters of this people formed the 
chief aim of Mr. Landor’s journey, and he showed remark- 
able pluck and persistence in seeking out their least 
accessible settlements. But his observations, though exten- 
sive, were necessarily superficial, and he was far too ready 
to generalise from them. Anthropological inquiries, too, 
are evidently new to him, so that his conclusions need not be 
taken as irreversible. Some of them, indeed, are certainly 
misleading, not through any want of good faith, but simply 
from the indeliberate manner in which they were arrived at. 
He records, however, many curious facts; his narrative is 
buoyant, unaffected, and entertaining; and his sketches 
show much graphic facility, no less than a genuine feeling 
for the beauty of landscape. It should be added that the 
cranial and other measurements of Ainu men and women 
which he was fortunate enough to secure, as well as the 
glossary of their enigmatical “language compiled by him, 
must prove of permanent value. 
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‘The preparations for my journey,’ our author relates, ‘ were simple. 
In two large Japanese baskets I packed three hundred small wooden 
panels for oil-painting, a large supply of oil-colours and brushes, a 
dozen small sketch-books, my diary, three pairs of boots, three shirts, 
an equal number of pairs of woollen stockings, a revolver, and a 
hundred cartridges. I did not burden myself with either provisions or 
a tent.’ 


The road was rough, and ran in zig-zags up and down 
innumerable hills; the vehicle was a covered cart without 
springs, the horses went at full gallop, the rain fell in 
torrents. A pause for luncheon at a neat Japanese tea- 
house was then no slight relief. The meal was served 
‘on a tiny table. There was water-soup; there was sea- 
‘weed; there was a bowl of rice, and raw fish.’ To all this 
the traveller was accustomed, and he ate heartily. But what 
he was not prepared for was the sudden leap announcing the 
ghastly fact that the fish which had furnished the repast was 
still alive. The surprise had been prepared as a delicate 
stroke of gastronomic art! 

‘More dead than alive’ from jolting and discomfort, Mr. 
Landor alighted that evening at a Japanese village on the 
picturesque shore of Volcano Bay, crossing which next 
morning by steam-ferry, he found himself within reach of 
the so-called aborigines. 

‘ Coming from Japan,’ he says, ‘ the first thing that strikes a traveller 
in the Ainu country is the odour of dried fish, which one can smell 
everywhere; the next is the great number of crows—the scavengers 
of the country; lastly, the volcanic nature of the island. On visiting 
an Ainu village what impressed me most were the miserable and filthy 
huts, compared with the neat and clean Japanese houses; the poverty 
and almost appalling dirt of the people, and their gentle, submissive 
nature. The Ainu of the coast build their huts generally on a single 
line near the shore, and each family has its “ dug-out ” canoe drawn up 
on the beach, ready to hand when wanted. The huts are small and 
miserable-looking, and they have no furniture or bedding to speak of. 
The roof and walls are thatched with arundinaria, but so imperfectly 
that wind and rain find easy access through their reedy covering.’ 


By the inmates of the one he chose to enter he was 
received with courtesy and without surprise; and, after 
beards had been stroked and palms rubbed in his honour, 
he responded to an invitation to be seated by squatting on 
the floor, and opened a conversation in Japanese. The 
mother-of-pearl buttons on his coat, however, excited more 
interest than his remarks, and he soon withdrew. Both men 
and women, he remarked, wore large earrings, or, in default 
of them, pieces of red or black cloth; and the younger 
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women might have been thought comely but for a long 
moustache tattooed across the face from ear to ear. Their 
hands and arms were also tattooed. 


The stranger then ‘walked along the beach, and endeavoured to 
make friends with some of the Ainu who were less shy than the others. 
One little girl was especially picturesque. She was only about ten, 
and her large eyes, tanned complexion, white teeth, the tiny blackish- 
blue tattoo on her upper lip, her uncombed long black hair flying 
around her, and her red cloth earrings, made her indeed one of the 
quaintest studies of colour that I have seen in my life. I got her to 
sit for me; and while I was painting her, an old man, the chief of the 
village, dressed up in a gaudy costume, with a crown of willow shavings 
on his head, came to me and made his “salaams.” He bore the name 
of Angotsuro, and before all his salaams were over he found himself 
“ caught in the action” in my sketch-book. Many of the villagers had 
collected round, and one of them, a half-caste, expressed the wish that 
I should paint the chief in colours, like the picture of the girl. I asked 
for nothing better, and started an oil-sketch of him. The excitement 
of the natives who were witnessing the operation grew greater and 
greater as each new ornament in the chief’s dress was put in the picture. 
Some seemed to approve of it, others were grumpy, and apparently 
objected to the picture being taken at all. The séance was indeed a 
stormy one, and though the chief had his regal crown knocked off his 
head two or three times by the anti-artistic party, he sat well for his 
likeness, especially as I promised him in Japanese that when the 
picture was completed he should be given a few coins and two buttons 
off my coat.’ 


Further on, at Horobets, the artist’s zeal nearly led him 
into a serious scrape. His portrayal of a wonderfully 
effective group of fishermen engaged in skinning a ‘ cow-fish’ 
by the seashore was at once and sharply resented. The 
picture was ruthlessly destroyed, the materials used in 
painting it were scattered far and wide. Whereupon Mr. 
Landor, having fetched his revolver, drove the delinquents 
before him to a Japanese police-station, and there treated 
them to an ample dish of humble-pie. Their savage spokes- 
man could only plead in excuse for the assault the dire 
effects of likeness-taking. It brought sickness upon in- 
dividuals, famine upon the land, while the representation of 
a single fish would suffice to drive all the finny tribes from 
the coast, and cut off the main resource against starvation 
of the poor Ainu. 

A similar, but graver, incident is recounted by Mr. Douglas 
Howard in a little volume of which the title is cited at the 
head of this article. Its contents are absolutely unique. 
No traveller had previously visited the Sakhalin Ainu in the 
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forest-girdled retreats where they dwell in almost complete 
isolation. They communicate with the outer world only by 
means of a few fishing stations on the coast, whither they 
descend at intervals for purposes of barter. They are now 
Russian subjects, the southern half of Sakhalin having in 
1875 been handed over by Japan to Russia in exchange for 
the Kurile Islands. 


‘ The obscurity of this people,’ to quote from Mr. Howard’s Preface, 
‘has been largely due to the extreme distance of their sub-arctic 
island, and to the comparative inaccessibility of their villages within 
the interior forests where they continue to live. Their inaccessibility, 
which till recently was only comparative, has now been made absolute 
by the conversion of the entire island into the ultimate penal colony 
to which are now drafted and sent the more dangerous of the life- 
exiles, double murderers and others, from the various less distant 
prisons of Russia and Siberia. The only possible way in which these 
people could be reached was opened up to me in Siberia proper, where 
T had the good fortune to meet with the Russian officer who is governor 
of that part of the island in which these people live; and at his urgent 
invitation I accompanied him on his voyage to his distant home, where, 
as his guest, I had what I was there informed were opportunities no 
foreigner or other visitor had ever before enjoyed.’ 


Mr. Howard was thus enabled to realise his earnest desire 
of living, for the best part of a season, in the exclusive com- 
pany of the unknown savages he had come so far to visit. 
Totally ignorant of their language, he could communicate 
with them only by signs; yet he became their friend and 
confidant, shared their fishing and hunting expeditions, and 
was treated by them with every mark of delicate considera- 
tion. On one occasion only their mildness changed to 
excitement, if not to fury. And his own want of caution 
was then largely to blame. The terrifying effect upon these 
primitive human beings of a sight of themselves in a mirror 
might have warned him that their portraits, caught by 
snapshots with a pocket-camera, could not safely be ex- 
hibited to them. But their uniform quietude and courtesy 
had banished every suspicion of a wrong side to their 
characters. 


‘One day,’ he tells us, ‘ when several men were in the hut with the 
chief, I took the opportunity to attempt a surprise, and watch the 
effect upon them as I displayed before them their newly finished por- 
traits. Instantly they sprang to their feet as if they had been shot. 
All except the chief rushed out of the hut asifina rage. The old 
chief stamped up and down the hut in the greatest distress. Hearing a 
great hubbub mixed with wild cries outside, I went to the hut-door, 
where I found these people, whose gentle virtues I have so faithfully 
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depicted, raving and gesticulating in the most menacing manner. To 
my utter consternation I saw that some of them were brandishing 
sticks, some of them knives; that, indeed, one and all were suddenly 
changed to savages of the wildest type. 

‘ Utterly bewildered at this sudden change of affairs, yet assuming 
that the pictures must have in some way been the cause of it, and 
remembering as I did the effect of the looking-glass upon them, I 
appealed as well as I could to the chief, exhibited my regret, and 
tried to make him understand that I placed myself and everything I 
had in his hands. Meanwhile the people outside grew so violent 
that the chief was obliged to go out to them. After a long parley, 
the chief’ returned and made me understand that I must carry every- 
thing outside. As fast as they could do it, a big fire was kindled 
in front of the hut. Inaos (sacred wands) were stuck in the ground 
all round the fire, and following their intimations, while they stood 
back as if in the greatest alarm, | threw my poor kodak, my pictures, 
all my apparatus on the fire, and stood there calmly looking on, till 
nothing was left of them but ashes.’ 


Thenceforward all went well. The only danger run by 
the partaker of Ainu hospitality was its indefinite pro- 
longation. This danger was increased by his skill and good 
fortune in shooting a bear through the brain just as it was 
about to hug and crunch one of his comrades in the hunt. 
Effusive demonstrations of gratitude followed; and, after 
the accomplishment of some simple religious rites, the whole 
party encamped for the night. 


‘Our bivouac,’ Mr. Howard writes, ‘was indeed a savage sight. 
Having stepped back into the bush for a moment, the scene as it 
flashed upon me, on suddenly turning towards it again from out the 
surrounding darkness, made me halt, and suggested many reflections. 
The deep whispering forest darkness; the fitful blaze of the great 
bivouac fire revealing near by the huge carcase of the slain bear, and 
flashing its lurid light upon the hairy group of shaggy-headed, shaggy- 
bearded savages squatting upon their haunches, and with blood- 
bespattered hands and mouths tearing and gnawing juicy lumps of 
fresh raw flesh; the circle steked round with their extemporised little 
heathen deities, against the larger of which were lying their bows, 
their poisoned arrows, and their large freshly sharpened knives 
glistening in the firelight! The most curious reflection, however, was 
that I was one of them! Indeed [ am quite prepared to believe that, 
with my red blanket across my shoulders, there was in our general 
appearance not much to choose between us.’ 


This incident led to his being installed with much 
solemnity honorary chief of the village, and the crowning 
ceremony of tattooing and ear-boring was evaded only 
through recourse to a happy artifice by the newly created, 
dismayed dignitary. His simple-minded subjects are perhaps 
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even now looking out for his return, since he did not venture 
on a final leave-taking. Their mysterious guest, as he must 
have seemed to them, was absolutely in their power, yet they 
had the generosity to accede to his wishes by facilitating 
his departure. He set out accordingly for Korsakoff, the 
capital of Sakhalin, with an escort of three stalwart Ainu 
men, amid enthusiastic demonstrations of affection and 
regret from the little community which had caught through 
his means their first glimpse of a higher life than their own. 
Even from Korsakoff escape was difficult and tedious. To 
reach Hakodate, four hundred and fifty miles distant, a 
détour would have been needed of upwards of four thousand 
miles, the accomplishment of which, in the face of cholera 
and quarantine at every one of the ports of call, was a practi- 
cal impossibility. There was accordingly no alternative but 
to charter for the journey a Japanese fishing-vessel, which 
chanced to run into Korsakoff harbour for shelter from a 
typhoon. But Ulysses himself was not more unlucky at sea 
than Mr. Howard on the journey thus undertaken. The 
third night after their departure, he and his associates were 
shipwrecked on a barren ledge; they then tried navigating 
a raft, and so far successfully that they were picked up by 
the last fishing-craft of the season; this was itself, however, 
overtaken by a typhoon, and only through desperate exer- 
tions brought afloat into Hakodate Bay. Its English pas- 
senger was carried on shore severely injured, thongh deeply 
imbued with gratitude for the ‘ gentleness, generosity, and 
‘ heroic fidelity’ shown to him by the poor Japanese fisher- 
men of whose disasters he had been a sharer. We con- 
gratulate ourselves on his survival to write an account of 
experiences which are unlikely ever to be repeated. 

But to return to Mr. Landor. He did not fail to pay his 
respects to Benry, the well-known chief of the Piratori Ainu. 
This man is among the more intelligent of his tribe. He is 
keenly alive to the value of dollars; boasts a boundless 
capacity for sak’--Japanese rice-brandy—and is shrewd 
enough to take in the unwary. Otherwise, he has been uniformly 
civil and serviceable to strangers. Miss Bird—now Mrs. 
Bishop—who endured, in 1878, several days and nights in 
his sordid cabin, met with nothing but attentive deference 
from him and his. Yet he recalled her ten years later, in 
conversation with an American wayfarer, Mr. Romyn Hitch- 
cock, as ‘the woman to whom I told so many lies.’ Mrs. 
Bishop, on the other hand, was impressed with his truthful- 
ness. It is, however, only fair to add that a very small part 
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of the information contained in her celebrated ‘ Unbeaten 
‘Tracks in Japan’ was derived from this eminently unreliable 
source. 

Mr. Landor induced the wily magnate, for a consideration, 
to sit for his portrait rigged out in all the grotesque 
paraphernalia of his office—a crown of shavings and sea- 
weed, a tricolour robe, and a wooden sword. He proved, 
it is true, a restless subject. ‘Like most animals,’ the 
artist says frankly, ‘he did not like to be stared at. He 
‘felt the weight of a look, as it were, and it made him un- 
‘comfortable.’ His effigy was nevertheless secured, and is 
reproduced in the volume before us. His English visitor’s 
diligence in sketching Ainu huts, Benry concluded, after 
prolonged discussion with a judicious friend, to be inspired 
by a desire to improve from their pattern the dwellings 
in his own country. 

Having left Benry and Piratori behind, our author began 
to feel in his element. For he had attained a region 
altogether beyond the reach of ordinary tourists, and, in 
some parts, virgin soil as regards any kind of European 
exploration. His means of locomotion consisted in a pair of 
ponies, changed almost nightly, one of which he rode 
mounted on a high wooden pack-saddle, while the other 
carried his luggage. For guidance there was only a rough 
path, running mostly along the sandy beach, but here and 
there diverging inland to avoid the precipitous barricades or 
jutting promontories of the coast. One of these Mr. Landor 
succeeded in rounding by means of a perilous ‘ ocean-ford.’ 

‘The tide was low,’ he says, ‘but the sea was still rough, and 
nearly every wave as it came in went right over my ponies, frighten- 
ing them, and made them extremely difficult to hold. The instinct of 
self-preservation made them rush for the cliff, with the only result 
that they missed their footing, and they and I were both swept away 
by the next receding wave. I was carried off the saddle, but I had 
sufficient presence of mind to hold on to the bridle. An awful 
struggle ensued between my ponies and myself. Each wave that came 
carried and knocked us one way; each wave that retired carried and 
knocked us the other. After a long struggle I succeeded in pulling 
my horses where the water was a little shallower, and there we three 
stood for some minutes, trembling with cold, my two ponies lookiug 
reproachfully at me with those half-human eyes of animals when 
forced into positions of danger which they can neither understand nor 
evercome,’ 


The crisis, however, was past ; safe ground was reached 
with a very slight further effort. 
The difficulties encountered by the rare wanderers along 
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the southern shore of Yezo are aggravated by the number 
of swift and dangerous rivers to be crossed without the aid 
of bridge or ferry. Fogs, too, are frequent, and horse- 
flies swarm in formidable battalions. The occasional total 
absence of food-supplies might appear a further incon- 
venience ; ‘ but, after all,’ as Mr. Landor philosophically re- 
marks, ‘ starving, when you get accustomed to it, is really 
‘not so bad as -people think.’ As to the quality of his 
meals when they came, he had no choice, and little prefer- 
ence. His taste, perhaps, inclined towards cooked pro- 
visions ; but if no ‘ taste of the fire ’ were given to them, he 
contentedly ate them raw. He did, however, draw a line in 
front of putrid fish and the horrible Ainu olla podrida. Over 
the fire burning in the centre of each hut hangs an iron 
pot which is never emptied and never cleaned. Everything 
goes into it ; fish and flesh, no less than good or bad red her- 
ring ; sea-weed, slugs, pounded roots, now and again a dead 
dog or a fox—nothing comes amiss in that universal and 
perpetual stew which preserves an odious continuity in 
despite of incidental variations. ‘ Plus ¢a change, plus 
‘c’est la méme chose.’ The attractiveness of this dish is 
not heightened by the treatment bestowed upon the wooden 
bowls in which it is served round. What in civilised society 
is regarded as pantry-business is in Ainu-land done at 
table ; and in the primitive method adopted by a cat for 
removing the last trace of milk from her saucer. But enough 
of these disgusting particulars. 

The young English * adventurer was happily only by ex- 
ception reduced to partake of Ainu hospitality. For the 
most part he put up at some Japanese yadoya, or inn. 
Moreover, Japanese is spoken by the Ainu in most parts of 
Yezo. In his expedition up the Tokachi valley, however, he 
had to depend upon the stock of Ainu phrases collected 
during his journey. Here the purest specimens of the race 
are found, dense jungle effectually excluding foreign inter- 
course. Nor are the people one whit the worse ; since con- 
tact with civilisation would be likely to bring them nothing 
but a few lacquered utensils, and degradation by drink. 
They are kindly and inoffensive ; and his testimony to their 
character is the more valuable from his being the first 
traveller endowed with curiosity so insatiable as to lead him 





* Mr. Landor is understood to be a descendant of Walter Savage 
Iandor, although certain turns of phrase used by him seem to betray 
American associations. 
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to their abodes. ‘ You will never come back alive,’ he was 
repeatedly assured at Otsu ; but, ‘ dead or alive,’ he was 
resolved to see what Ainu settlements there might be up- 
stream. So he set out at dawn, carrying with him drawing 
and writing materials, and his revolver, but not so much as 
a stem of sea-weed to stay the pangs of hunger. Following 
the winding course of the river, he soon reached a dense 
tangle of high reeds and tall grass. 

‘I made my way,’ he continues, ‘ through the first obstructions ; but 
I had not been in the jungle more than a few minutes when I was 
simply devoured by horse-flies, mosquitoes, and black flies. My 
ponies were kicking, bucking, and trying to bolt, as they also were 
literally covered with horse-flies sucking their blood and stinging 
them to madness. The reeds and grass were about ten or twelve feet 
high, so that, being higher than myself on my horse, I could not see 
where I was going. I kept along the river-bank as much as I could ; 
but in many places it was difficult to get through the ravines which 
one invariably finds along rivers, so I kept a little way off on the 
west side, and had the noise of the running river to guide me. For 
many wearisome hours I rode through this jungle, the dividing reeds 
continually rubbing against my face, arms, and legs, sometimes making 
pretty deep cuts with their razor-edged long leaves. The huge shirau 
—the horse-flies—grew more and more tiresome as the sun got warmer, 
and my head and hands were swollen and bleeding. The sun was 
by this time high in the sky, but there were no signs of the jungle 
coming to an end, no indications of huts anywhere near—no other 
noise but the sound of the crashing reeds and the running water of the 
river. My ponies were feeding well, as grass was plentiful ; but I was 
faring badly. What with the exertion of keeping the ponies in order, 
while the densely entangled reeds nearly dragged me off the saddle— 
what with the plague of mosauitoes and horse-flies added to the sense 
of weakness caused by fatigue and hunger, it was really a terrible 
time for me.’ 
For that night neither food nor shelter was to be had; and 
it was only on the afternoon of the following day that the 
jungle ceased abruptly, and some Ainu huts stood revealed 
to view. They appeared to be empty; so the starving 
traveller, under the compulsion of a thirty-four hours’ fast, 
helped himself to a large dried salmon, and was voraciously 
devouring it, when some sounds of ambiguous nature reached 
his ears. He dropped the salmon. Had he been caught 
stealing ? he thought guiltily. More suo, he determined to 
find out, and promptly discovered that the sounds in question 
proceeded from a live creature, huddled into a foul-smelling, 
dark corner—a creature human still, although oppressed 
with the most piteous ills that can befall humanity. The 
form, or rather the skeleton, of a woman was there, clothed 
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with wrinkled skin and atattered garment. A dense mass 
of white hair fell over her shoulders, and her nails had 
grown into talons. Bereft of reason, without the power of 
speech, to all intents and purposes blind and deaf, this 
afflicted being was besides crippled with rheumatism, and 
bore the hideous marks of leprosy. Dragged forth unre- 
sistingly to have her picture taken, she was still conscious 
of discomfort from the unaccustomed light, and crawled back 
to her den as soon as she was released. The mercy of 
death, we may hope, has ere now terminated her miseries. 

The monotony of insect-plagues was broken on Mr. Lan- 
dor’s return through the jungle by the advent of a more 
formidable marauder. 


‘Everything was calm,’ he tells us,* ‘when suddenly my ponies 
stopped, shied, and began to back. They sniffed the ground, then the 
air. Their ears were straight up, their eyes were restless, and their 
nostrils widely distended. They were certainly under some great 
excitement, and showed unmistakable signs of terror. Thrashing was 
useless—they would not stir. They were utterly demoralised, and 
were kicking awfully. I. was getting dark, and this riotous conduct 
was annoying. Unexpectedly, and with a tremendous growl, a huge 
black bear sprung towards us, and tried to seize the baggage-pony. 
However, he and the beast I was riding bolted, and ran a desperate 
race for life; and though Bruin followed us clumsily for some time, we 
soon were far ahead, and lost sight of him. It was more than I could 
do to stop the frightened brutes; but, finally, after a reckless steeple- 
chase of many miles, after jumping over brooks and splashing across 
torrents, flying over the ground and through the jungle, we came toa 
halt. It was about time. During the violent ride, the reeds had cut 
my face and neck and hands, and 1 was bleeding all over. I went on 
and on, and, as my ponies did not seem to be very tired, I tried to 
reach the coast that night. It grew dark, but the night was fine, and 
I let the noise of the running river guide me. Each minute seemed 
an hour, each hour an age. I rode and rode, and still rode, till I was 
nearly exhausted; and still I was surrounded by the tall reeds and 
rushes. “Thank God!” I heartily exclaimed, when finally, at a small 
hour of the morning, I found myself in open ground again, and the 
wind brought in waves the salt smell of the sea.’ 


Some miles further on, he reached an inn kept by a 
certain Yoshitaro, who was jubilant at the opportunity of 
entertaining so distinguished a foreigner. When his guest 
woke up at noon, a crowd of fishermen had assembled for his 
levée ; 

‘while in the back-yard,’ he relates, ‘I recognised the voices of 
Yoshitaro and his wife, who evidently were occupied in the exciting 





* Here, and elsewhere, we quote with some slight condensation. 
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chase of a fowl. A few miutes later, Yoshitaro triumphantly entered 
the room with a large dish, on which the same fowl, uncooked, and 
cut into a thousand little bits, was served to me, together with pieces 
of raw salmon, daikon (a vegetable), and boiled rice. This he called a 
European dinner. I did my best to roast the chicken-bits on the 
brazier ; but I was never well up in the culinary art, and, as my 
landlord remarked, he had brought up the meat for me to eat, not to 
“burn.” Fowls are very scarce indeed in Hokkaido’ (a general 
designation for Yezo and the Kurile Islands) ; ‘therefore the landlord 
did not fail to explain under what great obligations I was to him for 
killing such a precious bird. 

‘I said that I had not asked him to do this; and with his perfect 
Japanese politeness, bowing gracefully down to the ground, he said: 
“Yes, your honourable sir. But,’ he added, “the bird was so 
old that if I had not killed it I fear it would have died of itself ere 
long.” ’ 


A heavy weregild for the deceased bird, none the less, 
ran the bill up to the portentous figure of $16, which Mr. 
Landor disdained to curtail, contenting himself with nearly 
frightening mine host to death by presenting a revolver at 
his head while he counted twenty, and then, as he rode 
away, displaying to him sardonically each one of its empty 
chambers. 

He barely escaped on another occasion the fate of Gany- 
mede. Had that ancient worthy, indeed, been possessed of 
firearms, the gods might have been left without their cup- 
bearer. But the relations between man and beast or bird 
have changed materially since those days. Our present hero 
was wending his way on horseback (he had by this time 
dispensed with a second pony) along the north-east shore of 
Yezo, amidst ‘ millions of sea-gulls and penguins,’ ‘ when not 
more than two hundred yards ahead,’ he informs us, 


‘I saw two large eagles. One of them was perched on a low cliff, 
the other was flying about, now and then returning near to its mate. 
I dismounted, with my revolver in my hand; I had a pocketful of 
cartridges. I crept stealthily from rock to rock, keeping well out of 
their sight until [ came close to the pinnacled rock on which they 
stood. I was then about fifty yards from them, and it was useless my 
firing at such a distance with a revolver. I peeped over the rocks, and 
one of them saw me and flew away, while the other remained where it 
was, stretching its neck in my direction. Its piercing eyes were fixed 
full on me as I was approaching; it understood that danger was 
imminent, and it seemed ready to resist the attack. 1 drew nearer and 
nearer, and when about four yards away, I fired two shots, both of 
which went through its breast, and the eagle, with its widespread wings, 
fell from its lofty pinnacle and came down heavily on its back. 

‘In its last convulsions it made desperate efforts to clutch me with 
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its long sharp claws; but a couple more shots finished it. The male 
bird, which meanwhile had been describing circles high up in the sky 
ever my head, plunged down on me with incredible velocity. I 
emptied the Jast chamber of my revolver into him just as the wind of 
his large wings made my eyes twinkle; and to evade the grip of his 
outstretched claws, I had to cover my face with my left arm. The 
report stunned him, and, flapping his wings, he rose again to resume 
his circling over my head, leaving a few of his feathers floating in the 
air. I reloaded quickly, and each time that he attacked me he was 
received with a volley. Another bullet went through his wing, and 
his flying became unsteady; he flew on to a distant cliff, and there he 
remained. I seized this opportunity of carrying the dead bird away, 
and lashed it on to my saddle; but while I was so engaged, the male 
eagle flew back to the pinnacle where I had first seen the two together, 
and stretching his enormous wings to their full width, screamed as if 
in despair. n the pinnacle were their nest and young, and that was 
why the female had kept watch and ward over her eyrie, and had 
not abandoned it even when I approached, 

‘I mounted my pony, and away I rode with my prey. The male 
bird followed me for miles and miles, and now and then I had to fire 
to keep him at a respectful distance. Ultimately he left me, and my 
delight was immense when, instead of seeing him over my head, ready 
to plunge on me at any moment, I saw him disappear behind the cliff, 
flying rapidly but unsteadily back to his eyrie.’ 

The dead bird proved to be a magnificent specimen :— 

‘It measured 7 feet from tip to tip of the wings, and its claws were 

nearly as large as a child’s hand. The semicircular nails measured 
2 inches, and were extremely pointed. The beak was enormous, of a 
rich yellow colour, the upper mandible overlapping the lower. The 
feathers were black all over, with the exception of the tail, which was 
white. I believe that this kind of eagle is generally called the “ black 
sea-eagle,” and is found in Kamtschatka, Yezo, and also along the 
Siberian coast of the Japan Sea and Gulf of Tartary.’ 
The skin of the victim to maternal affection was carried 
off by her slayer stretched out to dry on an improvised 
frame; and the compound appearance produced by its 
attachment to his back as he sat on horseback was so 
terrifying as to evoke propitiatory offerings of salmon flung 
to the man-eagle from the porches of Ainu huts, while one 
anxious mother implored him to spare her child, as ‘ not 
“being good to eat.’ 

His next escapade terminated less satisfactorily. Dis- 
regarding the entreaties of his wiser barbarian friends, he 
impatiently attempted to cross a swollen river, got his right 
foot jammed between two stones, and, in the effort to 
extricate it, broke the bone of his heel. It was a compound 
fracture, and surgical aid was far away. So he had to bind 
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up the wound as best he could,and ride on. Thus disabled, 
and suffering acute pain, he still travelled continuously for 
sixty days. Yet no permanent ill consequences appear to 
have ensued. From this singular immunity he inclines to 
draw the moral that doctors make patients—that, in order 
to be sound and whole, it is only necessary to act as if one 
were so. Or, putting it in the inverse proverbial way, he is 
strongly of opinion that ‘ conceit is as bad as consumption.’ 
We trust that he may live long without detecting the 
difference. 

The ‘hairy people’ he wandered among now claim from 
us a few minutes’ attention. Who and whence are they? 
These questions are unanswered, and perhaps unanswerable. 
Some writers of authority think that their primal home was 
arctic, others that it was tropical. Professor J. Milne* is 
of opinion that their closest affinities are with the Papuans ; 
and he alleges, in support of his view, the early maturity of 
their women, and the inadequate protection against climatal 
severities afforded by their lightly built huts. On the other 
hand, the Ainu themselves point to their hairy skins (of 
which they are extremely proud) as witnessing emphatically 
to a northern origin ; and the reverence paid by them to the 
bear is all but decisive in favour of their naive contention. 
Their history, however, for the last two thousand five hundred 
years is, to a certain extent, known. Japanese traditions 
record that the varied tribes who eventually constituted 
the Japanese people found the entire archipelago occupied 
by hirsute savages. These were assuredly Ainu. Archeo- 
logical explorations leave no doubt of the identity; and 
it is established, even apart from them, by the fact that a 
number of name-places in all parts of Japan are significant 
in the Ainu language and in no other. These primitive 
inhabitants were, not without resistance, driven north to 
Yezo, where they maintained their independence until the 
ninth century of our era. Since then, their original fierce- 
ness has gradually left them, and they are now among the 
most peaceable and submissive of the earth’s inhabitants. 
Their settlement in Sakhalin may have formed part of this 
forced migration; or Sakhalin may be the hive whence 
swarm after swarm issued, in prehistoric times, to colonise 
Japan. It is at present impossible to decide which of these 
suppositions is true. 

The Ainu claim to have exterminated the real aborigines 








* Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. ix. p. 197. 
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of their adopted country. These so-called ‘ pit-dwellers ’ 
built their huts above shallow excavations, a multitude of 
which are still to be seen along the coasts of Yezo. Adjacent 
rubbish-heaps contain, besides bones and oyster-shells, flint 
arrow-heads and implements, with fragments of tastefully 
ornamented pottery. Similar relics occur as well in Nippon, 
the main island of Japan. In the Kurile Islands, if any- 
where, a remnant of this wellnigh vanished race still exists. 
There, until 1875, a handful of people led migratory lives, 
transporting themselves and their wretched chattels in frail 
canoes from one to the other of the ‘Thousand Isles,’ and 
living on the flesh of bears and seals, eked out with berries 
and sea-birds’ eggs. But the Japanese Government, by way 
of improving their lot, collected together all the ninety 
comparatively happy ramblers, and virtually imprisoned 
them in the desolate island of Shikotan. They were there 
visited, in 1888, by Mr. Romyn Hitchcock, whose valuable 
paper on the Ainu we have included among our headings ; 
and Mr. Landor, two years later, interrupted his peregrina- 
tions in Yezo to follow his example. The colony had then 
dwindled to sixty members, of whom many were sufferers 
from rheumatism and consumption; so that, by this time, 
the little graveyard on the hillside has probably more inmates 
than the village below. The time of the survivors is divided, 
Mr. Landor tells us, between fishing and praying. For they 
were obliged, under Russian rule, to conform to the Greek 
Church, and ‘ Jacko,’ their chieftain and priest, on whatever 
day of the week strikes him as likely to be Sunday, reads 
the Greek service, and delivers an interminable sermon to a 
marvellously patient congregation. The men have European 
features, with some general hairiness; the women, with 
showy Russian kerchiefs knotted round their necks, and 
confining their jet-black hair, might almost be taken for 
peasants from the Campagna. The absence of tattooing 
constitutes a marked distinction between the Shikotan tribe 
and the true Ainu. They are even more strongly differen- 
tiated from them by the nature of their habitations. Mr. 
Batchelor’s statement * that the Kurilsky people are pit- 
dwellers has been fully borne out by Mr. Hitchcock’s de- 
scriptions and photographs. The excavated parts of their 
abodes, however, are occupied only in winter. Their summer 
lodges are mere thatched cabins, erected on the level ground, 
and these alone were inspected by Mr. Landor. He had no 





* The Ainu of Japan, p. 311. 
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suspicion that they concealed semi-subterranean retreats 
for hibernation. The Shikotan fishermen cannot then be 
identified with the Ainu, whose scheme of life includes no 
change of quarters with the seasons. They may, on the 
contrary, be regarded as representing the ancient, obscure, 
and almost extinct race of Yezo pit-dwellers. 

The Ainu of Sakhalin and Yezo belong unmistakably to 
the same stock. Physiognomy, religion, language, customs 
—down to the minutest detail—all tell the same tale of 
close consanguinity. And yet their separation dates—at a 
moderate estimate—two thousand five hundred years back. 
We have here an astonishing instance of savage immobility. 
From century to century tribal custom has preserved the 
status quo. From century to century improvements and 
innovations have been kept at bay. The Ainu learn no 
lessons from experience. The very sense of discomfort, the 
perception of what constitutes cleanliness, have left them. 
Their sordid huts combine, as of old, the advantages of 
giving access to the winds of heaven, and denying exit to 
the smoke from their fires. They are curiously devoid of 
the spirit of invention, as well as of any impulse towards 
novelty. They have never attempted the manufacture of 
the rudest pottery; they are ignorant of the first elements 
of metallurgy. Wood or bark furnishes the material for all 
their native utensils. They buy knives, but would certainly 
dispense with, rather than try to make them. 

‘They have no writings,’ Mr. Hitchcock says, ‘no records of their 
past, no aspirations. Their language is still a puzzle, their traditions 
and myths are scarcely known except to a few students. They are 
incapable of advancement. After a century of contact with the 
Japanese, they have learned no arts, adopted no improvements. The 
hunter to-day shoots the bear with poisoned arrows from a bow as 
primitive as early man himself, although the Japanese are famous for 
their archery and weapons.’ 


Japanese cotton goods have, however, begun to supersede 
a home-made fabric woven out of elm-bark fibres, which 
might be called the chef d’ewvre of Ainu industry. In a 
few years, doubtless, the very remembrance of its former 
production will have passed away, and the rude looms 
employed in the process will have finally disappeared from 
their hovels. For the Ainu are among (iv sloiicst-meinoriod 
of savages, and forget more easily than they acquire. There 
is reason to believe that they were considerably more ad- 
vanced in the arts of life when they were the adversaries of 
the Japanese than they are now as their subjects. Progress 
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in a rearward direction has since led them very near to the 
inevitable fate of annihilation. Fifteen or sixteen thousand 
Ainu are now living in Yezo, and less than 2,500, according 
to a Russian official report, were to be found in Sakhalin in 
1857. In both places their numbers are steadily diminish- 
ing : and an epidemic of small-pox or cholera would presum- 
ably make short work of them. 

The hides of various animals serve the Ainu for warm 
clothing ; salmon-skin boots are added, and the women wear, 
at all seasons, leggings coarsely made of grass or rushes. 
The ceremonial suit of a Sakhalin chief is composed of 
embroidered fish-skin. Ordinary costume is still more fan- 
tastic. 


‘For medium garments,’ we learn from Mr. Howard, ‘ birch-bark is 
used, other materials being stitched to it. For the coldest weather the 
clothing is much like that of the Esquimaux and Kamtschatdales. The 
grotesqueness of these dresses arises not so much from the awkwardness 
of their shape as from the variety of their materials. In one of these 
Joseph-coat dresses were mixed patches of sable, bear, deer, and fox- 
skins, including the tails, in haphazard fragments, while behind and 
before, there was underneath all these a large piece of birch-bark. The 
purpose of the bark, I afterwards found, was to serve incidentally as 
mail, for protection against accidental shots from poisoned arrows.’ 


The name ‘ Ainu,’ like ‘ Aryan,’ may be interpreted as an 
assertion of distinguished descent. The people who bear it 
are, indeed, proud of their lineage, and of their personal pecu- 
liarities, although the obvious one of hairiness has been to 
some extent exaggerated. The men, if rather short of 
stature, are often of imposing presence, and but for the 
neglect of the most elementary processes of the toilet would 
be really good-looking. The possibility of female prettiness 
is still more completely abolished by dirt and dishevelment, 
labour and exposure. ‘ As repulsive-looking creatures as it 
‘is possible to imagine,’ is Mr. Howard’s verdict on the 
women of Sakhalin; and he adds that ‘a double-teamed 
‘ horse-rake could not have got through the hair of their 
* heads, which came below their waists, and had never seen 
‘a comb.’ 


‘To be unseen, to be unheard, and to do the work before them in 
their own quiet way, seemed to be with these women their only 
ambition. I never for an instant saw in any one of their faces an ex- 
pression of a wish to please, or a sign of being pleased. Nor did I ever 
see in one of them what could be suspected of being a smile. My 
impression was, that even if their faces were capable of it, such 
expressions would be suppressed as indecorous. They had the sadness, 
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the silence of nuns, and to men always showed the profoundest courtesy. 
Each time one of the women left the hut to fetch something—a pipe, 
tohacco, or what not—she always retired from our presence walking 
backwards, with as much punctiliousness as is seen on state occasions 
at Buckingham Palace. On returning, she would present the thing 
brought, kneeling.’ 


The relations of Ainu men and women are of a thoroughly 
savage type. That is to say, the nobler sex hunts and fishes, 
the weaker toils, drudges, weaves, and digs. Their servitude 
is tempered only by fear; for an Ainu woman, once 
thoroughly exasperated, becomes reckless, and may do incal- 
culable spiritual mischief to her helpmate, besides bringing 
him into contempt with his fellow-villagers. With advance 
in years, both her power and her malignity are supposed to 
increase; and hag-like crones lord it over the household 
through the terror that they inspire. Everything in and out 
of reason is done to induce them to depart this world in 
tolerably good humour, an irate ancestress being regarded as 
a peculiarly formidable kind of hanger-on. Ainu women are 
excluded from any participation in religious worship. It is 
a moot point, to begin with, whether they have souls at all ; 
but in any case, they might, and probably would, bring to 
the ears of gods, if admitted to intercourse with them, many 
things that their lords and masters, for excellent reasons, 
prefer keeping in the background. So, for safety’s sake, 
access is denied them, and their lot remains unalleviated by 
any hope of redress, here or hereafter. Nor are they always 
tolerant of it. Suicide by hanging affords to the more 
desperate among them a means of escape into the unknown 
beyond. 

Mr. Landor’s account of this people is apparently biassed 
by a desire to recognise in them the long-sought ‘ missing 
‘link.’ He accordingly accentuates their degradation, which, 
profound though it be, still leaves them essentially and 
affectingly human. He is at any rate mistaken in gainsay- 
ing their possession of religious ideas. On this subject the 
Reverend Mr. Batchelor is the only competent authority. 
He has lived in Yezo as a missionary to the Ainu for the 
last nine or ten years; has spent months at a time in the 
closest intercourse with them; and has won a very unusual 
amount of their confidence. Moreover, the statements con- 
tained in the volume by him cited at the head of this article 
carry with them intrinsic, and often conclusive, evidence of 
authenticity. 

The Ainu believe in a Supreme Creator, in the immor- 
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tality of the soul, in a judgment after death, and in the 
apportionment of happiness or misery according to its up- 
shot. These tenets, it must be understood, are loosely and 
confusedly held ; but their possession in any form raises 
this abject race to a higher theological level than that 
attained by the brilliant and enterprising Homeric Greeks. 
They are certainly indigenous ; since the Ainu are much too 
stupid to comprehend such lofty conceptions unless they 
made part of their deposit of tradition. For the same 
reason, they cannot have appropriated them from the 
Japanese, who besides are ignorant of most of them ; nor is 
it likely that they have been taught the doctrine of purga- 
tory by Protestant missionaries. 

The monotheism of the Ainu, however, is overlaid by an 
excrescent, yet riotously flourishing, polytheism. Almost 
every object in nature represents to their imagination a 
separate subordinate Deity, honoured as occasion requires. 
Among this countless horde the most important, perhaps, is 
the goddess of the hearth-fire—the Ainu Hestia—since upon 
her faithful report to the Highest depends the weal or woe in 
the next life of each member of the household committed 
to her protection. There are bad gods, too, representative 
of an evil Providence ; so that more or less dualistic notions 
as to the government of the world are vaguely entertained 
by the hairy men. They have neither priests nor temples, 
but at certain times prayers are recited by the head of the 
family before a ‘ sacred fence ’ erected outside each hut. It 
is a rough construction of branches and sticks, adorned 
with bears’ skulls, and consecrated by an arrangement of 
peeled willow wands with the shavings attached. Similar 
objects are invariably to be seen inside the dwelling, sticking 
upright in the ashes of the hearth, and projecting through 
the sacred, and often solitary, east window. These ‘ inaos ’ 
symbolise deity, and avert malefic influences. In Sakhalin 
precisely similar forms of worship are used, only with more 
frequency and fervour. 

The special reverence paid by the Ainu to the bear is 
carried no further than suits their perfect convenience. The 
beast gets little benefit by it. He is slaughtered and eaten 
freely ; then, by way of apology, a bear feast is held in his 
honour, at which he is slaughtered and eaten again. He is 
certainly not in any sense of the word their totem. The 
Ainu trace their descent from a human hero to whom they 
have decreed the honours of apotheosis. No blood relation- 
ship with animals is acknowledged by them, although they 
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are persuaded that the souls of lower creatures survive 
death like their own, and will do them many a good turn in 
the next world. 

In at least one respect the cosmological ideas of the Ainu 
are singularly advanced—more advanced, indeed, than those 
current in Europe in the fifteenth century. They hold the 
world to be round, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
‘the sun rises in the east, sets in the west, and comes up the 
‘next morning in the east again.’* This inference cannot 
have been derived from Japanese or Chinese teaching, which, 
until rectified by European communications, inculcated the 
flatness of the earth. It suggests rather a far-off reminis- 
cence. Of astronomy, on the other hand, they are perfectly 
ignorant. The stars they regard with indifference, except 
that the Milky Way is called the ‘ river of the gods,’ and is 
thought to afford excellent sport to the divine beings who 
spend their time fishing in it. For the rest, comets, or 
‘broom-stars,’ are regarded with terror, as forerunners of 
calamity, while eclipses suggest the approaching decease of 
the resident deity from whom the affected luminary derives 
its splendour. 

No analogy can be traced between the Mongolian peoples 
and the Ainu remnants planted among them. Their coun- 
tenances are of a totally different type. They are alien to 
them in language, manners, customs, traditions, and re- 
ligion. Nor is amalgamation possible. The Ainu are 
proudly averse to change; their barbarism is irretrievable ; 
they lead, as it were, a petrified life ; in contact with civili- 
sation, then, nothing remains for them but to perish. In 
Yezo this natural process of dying out is accelerated by two 
conditions—the scarcity of good food and the abundance of 
execrable drink. No restriction whatever is put upon the 
supplies of saké furnished to them by the Japanese. They 
get it as wages for work as fishermen; they get it in ex- 
change for furs and hides. Ninety per cent. of the men, 
accordingly, are estimated to be drunkards. The consump- 
tion of saké has, indeed, come to be regarded as a religious 
duty ; it is offered in libations to the gods; worship is not 
complete, quarrels can hardly be pacified without it. This 
raising of intoxication into a virtue may be recommended to 
the notice of evolutionary moralists as an example of the 
way in which a ‘ tribal conscience ’ is actually formed. 

Second only to the use of saké as an element in the dwind- 





* Batchelor, ‘The Ainu of Japan,’ p. 276. 
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ling of the Ainu population is the growing scarcity of game. 
The Japanese shoot recklessly, and as a consequence the 
wild animals, which, to the dependent race, are the staff of 
life, have retired, in diminished numbers, to less accessible 
haunts. Fish and seaweed make a very poor substitute for 
bear-meat and venison. Moreover, the Ainu have never 
acquired the simple art, of curing fish. They are hence 
driven to eat it in a state of semi-decay. In the interior of 
their huts, where, as Mr. Landor says, ‘ one can smell more 
‘ than one can see,’ the odour of putrid salmon often strikes 
the fundamental note in the harmony of noisome scents 
formed by numberless other fetid exhalations. 

The Sakhalin Ainu are better cared for. In their case, 
at least, Russian rule has proved beneficent. For it pro- 
hibits the introduction alike of firearms and of spirituous 
liquors into the convict island. The game is thus preserved 
for the benefit of the poor forest folk, who are likewise 
shielded against the brutalising effects of strong drink. 
They are, indeed, ignorant of the dear-bought pleasures to 
be derived from it, having never discovered for themselves 
the use of fermented fluids. No effort has, however, been 
made to improve them. No patient preacher of glad tidings 
has ever come among them. They are as their forefathers 
were. ‘Gradually diminishing as they are in numbers,’ to 
quote from Mr. Howard’s pages, ‘ there is asad pathos in the 
‘ prospect that, without having ever received any other 
‘light than that of nature, within no very distant period 
* the last of the Sakhalin Ainu will for the last time have 
* hopelessly seen his fire-god depart to the west, never more 
* to rise upon him or his race for ever.’ 
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Art. IX.—Speeches and Addresses on Political and Social 
Questions. By Epwarp Henry, Earl of Derby, K.G. 1870- 
1891. [Privately printed. ] 


rp se contents of this unpretending but important volume 

have been selected by the executors of the late Earl of 
Derby from the large repertory of compositions on social and 
political questions which formed one of the main occupations 
of his life. There is hardly a subject affecting the welfare and 
policy of the nation within the last twenty years which was 
not considered and discussed by Lord Derby, in these and 
similar addresses, with that consummate impartiality and 
that lucidity of thought and language which were his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. For every one of these papers, 
however obscure and remote the audience to which it was 
submitted, was a complete piece of workmanship, elaborated 
with the care and taste of a writer anxious before all things 
to attain and express a truth. Lord Derby was not afflicted 
with the perilous facility of unpremeditated oratory which 
speaks so much and says so little. On the contrary, what- 
ever he thought it worth while to say, he prepared with 
great reflection and labour. The result is that, although 
these addresses were many of them ephemeral, often 
scattered through the columns of the provincial press, they 
contain a mass of political wisdom and instruction not 
easily to be surpassed. Some of them are for the first time 
collected in the volume before us, from which we shall be 
enabled to make a few selections in these pages, but we 
trust the work (for such it may be called) will eventually be 
submitted to the public in a more complete and comprehen- 
sive form. It is the record of a life, not spent in speculative 
legislation or political adventures, or even in the ordinary 
conflicts of public life, but devoted rather with indefatigable 
patience and perseverance to the investigation of practical 
questions, and to the defence of the fundamental principles 
of sound government. 

These addresses, useful and instructive in themselves, are 
not less valuable as a record of the character of their 
author, which is, we think, less known and less understood 
by the world than that of any statesman filling so con- 
spicuous a position in society. Lord Derby was not a 
contentious politician. He inherited none of the impetuous 
partisanship of a Rupert in debate. Party contests and 
party triumphs were comparatively indifferent to him on 
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personal grounds; he valued them only for the principles 
they embodied or defended. The contemplative powers of 
his intellect were incomparably stronger than his powers 
of action. He viewed the subjects of controversy less as an 
advocate or a champion than as a judge. Although, there- 
fore, politics and the government of the country were the 
chief interest of his life, he never aimed at the leadership of 
a party, nor would he have accepted it if it had been within 
his reach. Without vanity, without ambition, without osten- 
tation, he never sought 


‘to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
Or shape the whisper of the throne,’ 


though during forty years he filled at intervals many of the 
principal offices of state, in all of which he left traces of his 
moderation and judgement. In our judgement nothing 
shows more forcibly the greatness of his character than his 
inflexible adherence to the minor duties of his great station, 
from the chairmanship of sessions to the administration 
of a fund or a charity. ‘A man’ (he said in one of his 
speeches) ‘must work in his vocation. Those who cannot 
‘do work for the future must work for the present; those 
‘who cannot do great things must be content to do small 
‘things; and if they do them to the best of their power, that 
‘is all that anybody has a right to ask.’ Nothing was 
neglected which lay upon his path. Such was his conception 
of public and private duty as the head of one of the historic 
houses of England, ranking with the chiefs of the British 
Liberal aristocracy, who have played no inconsiderable part 
in critical times in defence of the true liberties of Parliament 
and the country. 

Nothing would have induced Lord Derby to stoop to a 
base alliance or to the artifices of parliamentary manage- 
ment in order to support a falling party and a dishonest 
cause. The selfish intrigues of party agents, wirepullers, 
and needy seekers of votes irrespective of principles, gave 
him a sense of nausea and disgust. For, beneath a manner 
which was more cold than conciliatory to the world, there 
lay a depth of shyness and intense sensitiveness, known only 
to those who enjoyed his intimacy. His latent sympathies 
broke forth in an intense desire to contribute to the welfare 
of the nation by judicious counsel and advice; by his zeal in 
support of the liberal principles to which he was devoted ; 
by his exact performance of every duty which he undertook ; 
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by the munificent use of his fortune in promoting all 
such works of charity and education as he believed to be 
beneficial; and by his sedulous care of the interests of his 
numerous dependents. This, however, is not the time or 
place to dwell upon the personal details of his character. 
Our object on the present occasion is simply to lay before 
our readers some of the remarkable passages in which these 
addresses abound, bearing in mind that the parliamentary 
and political speeches of Lord Derby are not included in 
this selection, and that the subjects chosen by preference 
relate chiefly to social topics, and to the results, not too 
confidently hoped for, from the progress of education and 
rational legislation. 

We will begin with Lord Derby’s very emphatic declara- 
tion of his opinions on the momentous subjects of peace and 
war. In a speech which he delivered to a deputation at 
the Foreign Office in 1877, during the period when he held 
the position of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 


‘For my part, believing that unless a war is necessary it is a crime, I 
think we ought to be most careful to do and say nothing that may tend 
unnecessarily to bring it about.’ (P. 190.) 


A necessity in the eyes of one statesman may not be so 
in the eyes of another, but here Lord Derby states a de- 
liberate opinion that a war which is unnecessary is not a 
blunder, not an error of judgement, but a crime. In other 
words, he would risk much for the sake of peace ; peace was 
the main object to be aimed at. He understood from reading 
and from experience the manner in which the sum of 
national happiness is for a time destroyed by war too well 
to be under any delusion as to the glory or the aggrandise- 
ment to be obtained from it. His sympathies were with a 
peace party, though he was not in theory a peace-at-any-price 
statesman. In his speech on unveiling the statue of Mr. 
Bright in 1891, it is obvious that the same opinion prevails. 
Formulating Mr. Bright’s four cardinal political ideas, he 
states one to be ‘the folly of war’—and he continues, after 
pointing out the results of Mr. Bright’s advocacy of the first 
three :— 


‘On questions of peace or war it is not in the nature of things that 
an equally decisive result should be obtained, because in that matter 
no State can regulate its actions solely by its own wishes. It is not 
always true between nations that it takes two to make a quarrel. 
When the state of Europe in this century is matter of historical record, 
it will be no slight set-off against the many undoubted gains of civilisa- 
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tion that'a larger number of men than ever before in the world’s 
history have been armed and kept ready for war without any one 
definitely assignable cause except international jealousy or greed. Those 
who have protested, however vainly, against that condition of things 
deserve from posterity the honour which they have not always received 
from their contemporaries, and in that list not the least distinguished 


name will be the name of him of whom we are now speaking.’ 
(P. 505.) 


These are words of sympathy, not of protest, and though 
Lord Derby was much too clear-minded not to perceive that 
there were times when war must be preferred to peace, yet 
his leaning was essentially against war and against anything 
by which it might without absolute necessity be caused. 
Absolute non-intervention in European affairs is simply 
another form of peace at any price, and such non-interven- 
tion Lord Derby condemned almost as emphatically as un- 
necessary war. But if we regard the phrase ‘an unnecessary 
‘war is a crime’ as the keynote of his view of foreign 
policy, it is obvious that he would be inclined to be more 
long-suffering whilst intervening in European affairs than 
a statesman who set less value on the preservation of peace. 
It is best however in regard to non-intervention to quote 
Lord Derby’s own words, so that the reader may have before 
him the expression of his opinions upon this side of the 
question as he has upon the other :— 


‘Now, that doctrine of absolute indifference is not one which this 
country ever has professed, and I do not think it is one which would 
be popular with the nation at large. We have a great position in 
Europe, and with nations, as well as individuals, a great position 
involves heavy responsibilities, and we cannot absolutely decline to 
accept those responsibilities. If every nation which had reached a 
certain stage of civilisation were to adopt the principle of non-interven- 
tion in its absolute and extreme form, and say, “ We will néver intervene 
in any international question except where our own interests are 
touched,” why, obviously, you all see the effect of that would be to 
leave the regulation of all international affairs to nations which have 
not reached that stage of civilisation. If the voice of England in 
questions such as those which we are now discussing were to be 
silenced altogether, there would be one voice less heard on the side 
of peace. No one is more strongly for non-intervention within all 
reasonable and practical limits than I have been and am; but we must 
push no doctrine to an extreme, and an absolute declaration of non- 
intervention under all circumstances is a declaration of international 
anarchy, and I need not tell you that international anarchy does not 
mean either international peace or progress,’ (P. 169.) 


No reasonable person could quarrel with these expressions 
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of opinion, but experience showed the difficulty of carrying 
out in action views so sound in theory, and Lord Derby’s 
resignation of his office in 1878 upon an issue which in his 
opinion, as he stated in the House of Lords in the speech in 
which he formally announced his resignation, was one in- 
volving ‘the issue of peace or war,’ showed conclusively that 
his views of reasonable non-intervention were much stricter 
than those of some of his colleagues :— 


‘Still less,” he said, speaking in 1882 of his change from the 
Tory to the Liberal party, “‘ have I ever sympathised with that curious 
developement of modern sentiment which has got the name of Jingoism, 
and of which I suppose the leading idea to be that no State can be in 
a healthy condition that is not occasionally pitching into its neigh- 
bour.”’ (P. 276.) 


Jingoism is after all only the extreme opposite of peace 
at any price: the contemptuous tone in which Lord Derby 
speaks of it may well be contrasted with his more sym- 
pathetic tone in reference to Mr. Bright’s views on peace 
and war: the contrast shows the leaning of his mind, its 
absence of imagination and its appreciation of actual and 
positive popular well-being. This attitude of mind was 
certain sooner or later to bring Lord Derby, as indeed it did, 
into political relations with the Liberal party. In his letter 
to Lord Sefton of March 12, 1880, in which he publicly 
avowed his formal adhesion to the Liberal party, he said that 
‘ the avowed policy of the Conservative leader in reference 
‘to foreign relations’ obliged him to quit the party with 
which he had been associated from his first entrance into 
public life. But in the speech from which we have just 
quoted occurs a passage which may fairly be taken as an 
indication of what was probably an equally strong cause for 
his change of party. He had never been, as he said, a high 
Tory ; though a man of such a cast of mind was inclined to 
prefer ills which he could estimate to those of which he 
knew not the small or the great extent: naturally therefore 
he would hesitate to trust the democracy. But the grounds 
of that primary hesitation would, if the experience of age 
showed solid reasons for greater faith in the good sense 
of the people, cause him to cease from distrusting, and, on 
the contrary, to trust in them, more especially if it were clear 
that resistance to the extension of popular power was un- 
availing. His change of view was thus based absolutely on 
reason and experience :— 

‘In one respect—I am not ashamed to own it—I have profited by 
experience and observation. I have learned more and more forcibly 
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the uselessness, to put it on no other ground, of attempting to resist 
the progress of popular ideas, and I have come to think more and more 
highly of the moderation, the fairness, and the general justice with 
which masses of men, including all conditions of life, are disposed to 
use their power. Considering the great diversities of fortune in this 
country, I should have expected in 1867, when the franchise was en- 
larged, a certain display of class feeling and of jealousy, not to say of 
bitterness against the rich, such as is visible in Continental politics. I 
don’t observe in England or Scotland a trace of any such feeling, and 
I believe that if the wealthy and educated classes will act with sense 
and prudence, if they will put themselves at the head of movements 
leading up to necessary reforms, they will not find their real interests 
exposed to much danger, and they may retain a large share of their 
former influence in the State.’ (P. 276.) 


These words were uttered more than ten years ago, and 
the further progress of time has proved their truth. The 
English democracy has been greatly tempted, but on the 
whole it has shown moderation and sound sense, and we have 
no doubt that if the wealthy and educated classes will con- 
tinue to take an interest in the affairs of rural England, the 
measure of local government now under consideration by the 
House of Commons may have useful results. But it depends, 
as Lord Derby points out, chiefly on the proper cohesion of 
all classes in the administration of local affairs. 

It was utterly impossible for any one who viewed public 
affairs as Lord Derby did ever to become a Home Ruler ; the 
case against Home Rule rests on reason and experience, the 
case for it is based on the flimiest sentiment in the minds of 
the few politicians who are sincere supporters of it. ‘ The 
‘paper union,’ he said at Birmingham, speaking of the 
existing act of union between England and Ireland, ‘ is 
‘at least a substantial fact, and the union of hearts is 
‘at least problematical.’ In that one sentence may be 
summed up the arguments forand against Home Rule 
which appealed most strongly to Lord Derby’s mind: the 
constant redress of grievances which had been going on for 
years, the willingness of the Imperial Parliament to con- 
sider candidly all Ireland’s reasonable wants,and many other 
solid reasons, were opposed by a demand for a Constitution 
as a step to complete separation. So much has been spoken 
and written on the subject of Home Rule, that it is un- 
desirable to do more than touch briefly on Lord Derby’s 
attitude towards this great question. Having done so, we 
may turn to other subjects. 

There are no more interesting speeches in the present 
volume than those which deal with the Land Question in its 
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various forms. Lord Derby’s words on this subject are 
worthy of being carefully weighed. For his qualifications 
to be heard with attention were unique. He was a great 
landlord, both rural and urban, and as such he had a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject, which cannot be said of many 
who do not hesitate to give forth no uncertain sound ; but in 
addition he was thoroughly versed in political economy, and 
yet, though full of knowledge, there never was a man more 
keenly alive to practical points : he held the balance evenly 
between theory and practice, he could clearly recognise 
abstract rights, but he would never act on them in an un- 
reasonable spirit. In a speech delivered at the Preston 
Farmers’ Club in 1872, he said :— 


‘There is so much clap-trap, so much moral cowardice, so much 
dislike in the present day of hazarding on any subject an opinion that 
may not find general favour, that you will see every day honest and 
cultivated men accept in theory, and publicly announce, ideas in which 
they have not the slightest real faith, and which they would be very 
sorry to apply in any matter where their own interests were concerned. 


‘We must not shrink on one side or the other from a clear assertion of 


what we conceive our relative rights and duties to be, though it does 
not in any way follow that a wise man or a generous man will push his 
legal, or even his moral, rights to their full extent. We must not 
hesitate to condemn benevolently intended schemes if they will not 
bear the test of actual work; and we must recollect that there is in 
this world no more fertile source of quarrels and ill-feeling than the 
attempt to cover up under vague and ambiguous phrases, expressing 
kindly sentiment, but expressing little else, the existence of real doubt, 
or of real difference, as to what each party in a contract is entitled to. 
The result of that kind of vagueness and uncertainty is exorbitant 
claims on the one hand, indiscriminate rejection or cutting down of 
them on the other, and in the end, not improbably, a settlement of 
which the principle is rather that each party should have half of what 
he expects, than that either should have all to which he has a right.’ 
(P. 87.) 


Here, just as in regard to the limits of non-intervention 
in foreign affairs, the practical difficulty is to know at what 
moment to cease the assertion of opposing rights. It was 
easy for a person of Lord Derby’s judicial temperament to 
arrive in the conduct of his affairs at a decision on this 
point. Unfortunately the great majority of men are neither 
so clearheaded nor so calm as Lord Derby; but, for the 
benefit of all concerned, no sounder advice than this could 
be given. 

At no time did he hesitate to criticise a benevolently 
intended scheme which would not work. A man is often 
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said to be unsympathetic when, in fact, he is doing no more 
than speaking the truth, and this was the reason why Lord 
Derby has sometimes been recognised as cold and unfeeling. 
It was in this same practical spirit that he spoke of sug- 
gestions for making land more easily obtainable, which he 
believed not to be required, since there were more sellers in 
the market than buyers of land. 


‘ Another fallacy constantly repeated, and which I can with similar 
confidence contradict, even from my own limited experience, is that it 
is a very difficult matter for anyone to buy a landed estate, that land 
is so locked up that it cannot be brought into the market. Now, inas- 
much as people having estates to sell are fond of pressing them on the 
notice of those who they suppose may wish to buy, I have some 
personal knowledge of that matter, and I affirm with confidence that 
there is at this moment hardly a county in England where a man look- 
ing for a landed investment cannot find what he wants. If it were 
otherwise, we should have plenty of complaints from the capitalists of 
these parts; but the fact is, I believe, that at the present time there 
are, of the two, more sellers than buyers. We live in days of change. 
There are a great many people who prefer to have their property where 
they can, at a few hours’ notice, move it to any part of the world, and 
that is a feeling more likely to increase than diminish. It may be the 
fact—I believe it is—that a man who wants only a few acres does not 
always find it easy to buy them; but if there is any real demand for 
small freeholds, surely it would be worth the while of speculators to 
buy up large estates as they come into the market and to sell them again 
piecemeal. If that is not done, the only reason can be that it does not 
pay. Then there is another notion afloat—that estates are constantly 
tending to become fewer in number and bigger in size. That is the 
point on which no man’s observation can be wide enough to enable him 
to speak with certainty; but I greatly doubt whether the fact is so. 
Some large estates, no doubt, are growing, but many, alas! break up, 
and the one process probably balances the other. Near great towns, 
especially near London, there is certainly, as a rule, more of disruption 
than of accumulation. My belief is—though I give it only as a thing 
which seems to me probable, not as a thing proved—that both very 
great and very small properties are becoming fewer, and those of a 
middle size more numerous. Poor landowners prefer 10 per cent. in 
trade to 2 per cent. from land—they sell and go into business; and on 
the other hand, there is a limit beyond which most men do not desire 
to extend their holding of what is essentially an unremunerative in- 
vestment. But why should we be left on this subject to mere specula- 
tion? Is it impossible to get at the facts? Is a Domesday Book more 
difficult now than in the days of the Conqueror? If what is called the 
Land question is to come to the front, as I suppose it will, surely we 
ought to discuss it with as much positive knowledge as we can bring 
to bear? Iam not insensible—no man who keeps his eyes open can 
be so—to the value, in a social point of view, of having a numerous 
body of men concerned in land-owning. My contention is only this, 
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that the supply of land in the market fully equals the present demand, 
and that the popular theory, that it is so locked up that nobody can 
buy, rests on no solid foundation.’ (P. 49.) 


Lord Derby’s remarks on the Game Laws are perhaps of 
equal value. The subject to some minds is a trivial one ; by 
others it can scarcely be spoken of in an unprejudiced man- 
ner. Lord Derby did not look at it as a sportsman; his tastes 
lay in quite opposite directions ; and he spoke from an abso- 
lutely impartial position. ‘Then,’ he said, addressing a 
farming audience— 


‘there is that ticklish question of game—a word I am almost afraid of 
uttering on such an occasion, though I do not think I shall have any- 
thing to say upon it that can provoke controversy. I have always 
thought it a question which, with moderation and good sense on both 
sides, ought not to give trouble. Nobody can doubt that there is a 
great deal of over-preserving in England, and that in some places it 
has been carried so far as to amount to a public nuisance, and when 
that is the case, I hold that what is in fault is not the love of sport, 
but a love of ostentation and display, and it can hardly assume a more 
objectionable shape. We are told that there is to be some legislation 
on the subject. Now, personally, I am not a very keen sportsman, 
and I shall acquiesce heartily in whatever Parliament may decide; 
but I would just point out that it is possible for you to go so far as to 
defeat your own object. The absolute sweeping away of the power of 
keeping game on farms, however brought about, would, of course, 
imply, under their changed conditions, a general revaluation for rents, 
and by that operation the tenant would certainly not be a gainer; 
while in other cases it might probably lead to this—the rich men, 
fond of their sport, and willing to make sacrifices in order to keep it, 
would take more and more of their estates into their own hands in 
order to enjoy their amusement undisturbed. That would not be an 
arrangement, I think, for the benefit of any party. One thing, I 
think, the tenant really has, in many cases, to complain of, and that 
is the difficulty of making a fair bargain with his landlord where game 
is concerned ; because, not knowing what the quantity of it will be, 
he cannot form an estimate beforehand as to the probability of loss. 
If that can be remedied—and I do not see why it should not be—I 
cannot see that there is any injustice or grievance remaining so far as 
that is concerned,’ (P. 48.) 


A ‘love of ostentation and display,’ rather than a love of 
sport, is in truth at the bottom of much of the ill feeling 
which is set down to the game laws. And it is not likely 
that this feature will disappear, since—as the place of the 
old territorial aristocracy and squirearchy is taken by those 
who, having made large fortunes in cities, turn to the 
country for their pleasures—the tendency to over-preserva- 
tion of game, largely from a love of display, is rather likely 
VOL. CLXXIX. NO. CCCLXVII. P 
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to increase than to diminish. Even in such cases, however, 
if moderation and good sense on the part of landlord and 
tenant were always present, the game question would not, 
as it continually does, cause so much ill feeling. But it is 
well that people should clearly understand, as Lord Derby 
points out, not only in this passage but in others, that the 
preservation of game is a matter for defined and reasonable 
business arrangements between the occupier of the land and 
his landlord or game tenant. In another place he mentions, 
what is continually forgotten, that without the Game Laws 
there ought to be a severer law of trespass ; but ‘ the public 
‘ would neither consent to its being passed, nor allow it to be 
‘ enforced if it were passed.’ He also points out that in a large 
measure the prevention by law of persons from wandering 
over land in pursuit of game is a constant protection to the 
occupier of the land whose crops and fences would otherwise 
suffer damage. At the present time a deal of nonsense 
is talked about the condition of the rural districts by persons 
who are but ill informed, and therefore the views of Lord 
Derby on this subject are of especial weight, because he 
was altogether removed in sentiment and ideas from the 
county squire or the territorial aristocrat. And whilst on 
the question of the land, we must mention that the very 
last page of this book is filled with a letter written by Lord 
Derby so recently as February 1892, in which he deals with 
small holdings and the migration of the rural population to 
the great towns. It is obvious from it that, though willing 
and even desiring to see the experiment tried of increasing 
the number of small occupiers of land, he was not sanguine 
of its success. It is still more clear that he believed that 
the causes of the rural migration are too strong to be 
counteracted, an opinion with which any candid man who 
has endeavoured to arrive at a just conclusion by a con- 
sideration of the facts will certainly agree :— 

‘If the experiment succeeds, it will both tend to satisfy the require- 
ments of a numerous class, and add to the value of land, which at 
present is lower than it ought to be. There is no question of hardship 
to the landowner, nor any present need of compulsion, for estates can 
be bought in every county on easy terms. It remains to be seen 
whether very small proprietors can hold their own. They certainly 
have not done so in the past, but many people hold that, being a more 
instructed class than in former times, they will work harder and to 
hetter purpose. It may be so ; opinions differ, and nothing will settle 
the dispute except bringing the matter to a practical test. I do not 
believe that either the creation of small holdings or that of District 
Councils will have much effect in diminishing the attraction which the 
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life of great towns seems to hold out to the agricultural labourer. 
The same tendency is shown and the same complaint made in countries 
which differ widely in their social constitution. Higher wages, more 
varied amusements, easier access to shops, and the pleasure which 
many people feel in the mere presence of a crowd, are quite adequate 
explanations of the townward movement. The man on whom these 
attractions operate most strongly is not likely to be kept back by the 
prospect of comparative solitude and hard work on a farm of five acres.’ 
(P. 513.) 


The last epigrammatic words of the letter describe the 
permanent condition not only of every peasant proprietor 
but of every successful farmer on a large scale and of most 
agricultural labourers. The creation of Parish Councils, the 
establishing of village reading rooms, the care of domestic 
sanitation, while they may add somewhat to the interest and 
the comfort of rural life and make the lot of the English 
labourer (favourable though it already is in comparison with 
that of land workers in most parts of the globe) more 
tolerable, cannot stop the townward movement. The country 
cannot be turned into the town, and every increase in the 
convenience and the attractions of rural life is met by an equal, 
if not greater and similar, increase of comfort and prosperity 
among the urban populations. But in a speech delivered 
twenty years ago Lord Derby, in discussing the question of 
agricultural wages, points out a defect in rural economy 
the remedying of which would help to keep the best 
labourers on the land. 


‘ While on this question I would recommend it to your consideration 
whether it is not both just and politic to distinguish, more than is 
usually done, between individual labourers, as regards the rate at 
which they are paid. One man’s work is worth half as much again as 
that of another; it is a discouragement to the really good worker not 
to have that difference recognized; and, looking at it in another point 
of view, by valuing each man’s labour separately you encourage the 
spirit of individual energy and ambition, rather than of combination 
and collective action. ‘The strong and the energetic will not feel, under 
such a system, that, in order to rise themselves, they must drag after 
them the dead weight of those who have neither strength nor energy. 
And as they lead the rest, when you satisfy them you go a long way 
towards satisfying all.’ (P. 91.) 


It is largely the hope of bettering his condition which 
draws the more intelligent and energetic labourer to the 
town. He perceives the dead level of work and pay 
which characterises agricultural labour, and he believes that 
there are beyond his village, in commercial communities, 
greater openings for industry and application. Undoubtedly 
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he is often deceived; but, speaking broadly, the individual 
is, outside agriculture, able more easily to obtain adequate 
remuneration for personal capacity. On this point Lord 
Derby, with the knowledge and insight which distinguished 
him, hits a blot, the removal of which would do more to add 
interest to the labour of the agricultural workman than most 
of the well-intentioned but unpractical schemes which are 
constantly being formulated for his benefit. The speeches 
on the subject of land and on those questions which are 
closely connected with it show how strongly Lord Derby 
entered into all the phases of his subject: how he mastered 
details before he attempted to state generalities to his 
audience. Generalities, no doubt, are singularly attractive 
both to the speaker and to his hearers, but they are too often 
as misleading as they are interesting, and so they find small 
space in Lord Derby’s speeches; for his great object in 
addressing an audience was to clear away all ambiguities 
and to show things in their actuality. 

The subject of Education afforded ample opportunities for 
plain speaking on Lord Derby’s part. His interest in it, 
whether in its more elementary or its higher forms, was 
great, and his position in Lancashire and as Chancellor of 
the University of London necessarily brought him into con- 
nexion with many educational movements. Being a man of 
wide and varied reading, though no one was ever less prone 
to make a show of knowledge, he was in complete sympathy 
with those who were desirous of improving national 
education. But he was under no illusion in regard to 
the practical results which would arise from it. Education 
might make a man happier but not richer, and he was 
anxious that, whilst its importance should be perceived, its 
results should not be misunderstood. It would not be easy 
to find the several sides of the question put more plainly 
than in a speech which Lord Derby made at the opening of 
the new building of the Manchester Grammar School in 
1871, which is equally an encouragement and a warning. As 
a whole, it is too long to be quoted, and it must suffice to 
give some of the most noticeable parts :— 


‘It is not at all unreasonable to expect that, in a few years, we may 
have a system of teaching so far extended over the whole face of the 
country that no boy of real talent need be kept back by mere poverty 
from whatever chances of distinction may otherwise be open to him ; 
and those chances will, undoubtedly, not be few. With free admission, 
as you have it now, to the Civil Service of the State (not that that 
Service is quite so well paid as a great many people who are anxious 
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to get into it are apt to imagine) ; with military colleges open also to 
competition ; and with an increased proportion of educational appoint- 
ments of one kind or another (and I suppose I ought to reckon among 
those educational appointments situations on the press, which is the 
educator of us all); with all these things, I suppose that there will be 
a demand for a very fair proportion, though probably not for all, of 
the talent and of the industry which it is the business of these schools 
to foster. That is in various ways a satisfactory condition of things. 
It gives fair play to rich and poor alike. It gives the State as good a 
chance as it is likely to have of obtaining the services of the most 
competent men; though, of course, it cannot prevent the State from 
being outbid, as in this country it is very likely to be, by private em- 
ployers. And, what is more important, it tends to raise the general 
intellectual condition of the community. It is, in one word, the 
realisation of what the educational reformers of the last half-century 
have wanted and have worked for. But we must not suppose, when 
we have got that state of things established, that it is one altogether 
free from inconveniences of its own. You are going, if you succeed in 
what you intend to do, to make the educated man a very cheap article 
in the market and, of course the difficulty will be to prevent the 
supply from overrunning the demand, You must prepare to face that 
difficulty. If intellectual ability is to be more generally developed, 
and if that developement is to proceed on a great scale, it follows that 
intellectual labour (except labour of the highest class, which, of course, 
is exceptional) will command a lower rate of pay. That is a social 
condition which exists in many countries, and which has its very 
obvious drawbacks. . . . Of course you may ask why, if you are to 
talk at all about educational matters, you should mention instances of 
that sort, because they can only serve to discourage young men from 
minding their work, and lead them to believe that there is nothing in 
the world except luck. I do not take that view of it at all. I believe 
that, as a rule, other things being equal, the qualities which enable a 
young man to succeed in a school or college competition are those 
qualities which will enable him to succeed in after life. They are 
industry, perseverance, and a steady attention to details, All I say is, 
Don’t let a young man imagine, because he has received a superior 
education, that therefore he is to be above the ordinary work that 
comes to him to do; and above all, don’t let him suppose that, because 
the public, by means of endowments and cheap schools and otherwise, 
has helped him to develop his faculties, that therefore the public is 
under some kind of moral obligation to find him congenial employment 
for the rest of his days. That may sound to some people a very need- 
less caution, but it is one which, if I had anything to do with teaching, 
I should never lose an opportunity of enforcing. The great bulk of 
the work that has to be done in the world is work of a rather homely 
and rough character; and a feeling of contempt for any kind of labour 
which is not distinctly and exclusively intellectual is one of the most 
unfortunate and dangerous fancies with which a young man can start 
in life.’ (P. 63.) 
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‘These words apply rather to higher education than to that 
of an elementary character, but the warnings are almost as 
necessary in regard to the latter kind. Because a youth 
has greater book-learning than his father, it is not necessary 
that he should earn his living in a different way. But it 
is impossible to doubt that to some extent the more com- 
plete system of elementary education which now prevails 
in this country, and which has been the result of the Act 
of 1870, has something to do with the migration of some 
of the rural population to the towns, and has produced in 
some places and in some ways dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things and a desire for larger wages. 
When people have learnt, to use Lord Derby’s words, that 
culture is compatible with moderate means and that poverty 
does not necessarily imply ignorance, they will have gone a 
long way to become useful, educated, and at the same 
time contented citizens. There are some who regard the 
views of Lord Derby upon what may be termed the general 
principles of education as pessimistic and not sufficiently 
full of encouragement. But it would be impossible, if we 
sought for some passage in these speeches of a less critical 
and more urgent kind in regard to this subject of education, 
to find one more practical, more clear, or more convincing 
than that in which but a few years ago Lord Derby pressed 
on an audience the necessity for a system of continuation 
schools to carry on the education of those who, having passed 
through the public elementary schools, were willing yet 
further to increase their knowledge. 

‘In 1870, he said, ‘the nation decided that, so far as was in the 
power of any public authority to prevent it, no child should grow up 
unable to read and write, or destitute of at least some elementary 
knowledge. That object has been in the main accomplished; but the 
very success which has been achieved so far leads to a further demand. 
It is felt and seen that of all the teaching which has cost so much 
trouble and money—certainly not less than seven millions yearly, and 
probably a good deal more—a large proportion, larger probably than 
most of us suspect, goes absolutely to waste. Just as in the richer 
classes, in the portion of society which is supposed to be educated, 
boys pass years of their lives chiefly in trying to pick up a little Greek 
and Latin, which nine-tenths of them never utilise and soon forget, so 
in the village school or Board school a great deal is learned which, 
from mere disuse, is absolutely lost in a very short time. That is, 
looking at the matter from a purely intellectual or educational point of 
view. Looked at from the point of view of morals and discipline, the 
result is nearly the same. A lad is turned out of his school, and 
started to make his own way in life at the age of twelve or thirteen. It is 
quite right that he should begin at that age to contribute towards 
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his own support. It is not only right, but in a society organised 
like ours it is even a necessity. But work does not take up all his 
time. The evenings remain to be disposed of, and what is a lad to 
do? where is he to go? Heis not always welcome at home, especially 
if the house is small and the family large. Even if he is welcome he 
does not always care to stay there, and parental control is feeble in the 
classes that maintain themselves. 'There is no place for him to resort 
to except such as are not of a very desirable character, and the streets 
of Manchester on a winter evening are not very attractive or exactly 
the sort of playground you would wish to see selected. Therefore on 
various grounds we think we are justified in asking for help to enable 
those boys who really take an interest in learning to carry their school 
education a little further. There are three separate but not uncon- 
nected objects which the promoters of these classes have in view. 
They want to help in the extension of that technical instruction for 
which everybody is now calling out, and which is so useful, perhaps 
so necessary, for material success in life. They want to help young 
men who have a turn for culture, whether scientific, literary, or 
artistic, to develope their faculties, for the sake of the increased enjoy- 
ment, the deepened interest in life which all increase of intellectual 
power tends to give; and lastly, they want to help boys of the ordinary 
sort—not exceptionally bright or exceptionally studious, but boys 
with a good deal of human nature in them—to find some decent, 
harmless, and pleasant occupation for the hours which are not taken 
up by work, and which in the absence of such occupation will almost 
certainly be wasted in idleness, and very probably wasted in mischief. 
That is our justification for wanting to set up evening classes. .. . 
I think I have sufficiently explained what we mean and what we want, 
and I would sum it up in one sentence: Look after the lads, and you 
may trust the men to look after themselves. And recollect what 
these lads are. They may not know much; many of them may not 
be particularly wise, but when they reach the age of twenty-one they 
form part of the now ruling classof England. The working class, as we 
all know, outnumbers not only every other, but all others put together. 
No policy can be successful, no policy can have so much as a trial, 
which does not commend itself to the opinions and the feeling of the 
artisans and the labourers of England. They in the last resort must 
determine what our relations with foreign States are to be, how we 
are to manage India, what we are to do with our Colonies, whether 
we shall stick to competition, or try to protect native industry again. 
It is a new experiment in the world’s history that we are trying. 
The United States have many constitutional checks; the republics of 
antiquity were slave-holding communities, and, in fact, in the view of 
the present day would be looked upon as only aristocracies with a 
large number of members. We in England have given all power 
practically to the House of Commons; and we have given all power 
over the House of Commons to those who work with their hands. 
Lord Sherbrooke said long ago when the franchise was more restricted, 
“Let us at least teach our masters to read and write ; ” and we say, 
Let us endeavour to bring about a state of things in which every 
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English elector shall have at least as much knowledge as is possessed 
by the average American citizen. That may not be a very lofty ideal 


to reach, but I suspect it is a good deal above our ordinary English 
level.’ (P. 440.) 


No one who considers these extracts can doubt the urgent 
need, alike from a moral, an educational, and a business 
point of view, of some system of continuation schools, and 
no one can find in these same extracts a single note on the 
speaker’s part of discouragement, though what some might 
term discouragement was in truth on the part of Lord Derby 
only very desirable plain speaking. 

We cannot quit Lord Derby’s speeches on education 
without some reference to his views on the policy of the 
Education Act of 1870 and the compromise of that year 
between the supporters of the voluntary and the board 
systems. His expressions of opinion are especially valuable 
at the present time when the educational question is again 
attracting public attention, and when the treaty between 
the two sections of educationalists appears to be in danger. 
Lord Derby’s words on this subject should be weighed 
by both parties. He was essentially a friend to the in- 
crease of education, he appreciated the importance of 
the voluntary system, and he looked at the matter wholly 
free from party and from sectarian prejudice. The speech 
to which we desire to draw attention was delivered in 
1870 soon after the passing of the Education Act of that 
year, and at a meeting to forward the objects of the Man- 
chester Diocesan Board of Education. Therefore it was a 
speech primarily to help the voluntary schools. Having 
stated that the object of the promoters of the meeting at 
which he was presiding was to increase the efficiency and to 
add to the number of the local elementary schools, Lord 


Derby addressed himself to a wider audience than was 
assembled before him :— 


‘We most of us know what is the principle, and what are the leading 
provisions, of that important measure for the extension of elementary 
teaching which has become law within the last few months. It is not 
my duty or my wish to criticise that measure; but I may say in pass- 
ing that, looking at it not with the eye of a theorist or of a partisan, 
but from the point of view of a practical administrator, it seems to me 
to have been conceived in a spirit of fairness, moderation, and of equity 
as between the various parties and interests concerned. What Parlia- 
ment has in substance said to the people, whether in towns or countries, 
is this: “‘ We intend to have every child in England, without excep- 
tion, taught to read, write, and cipher, so that it may have a fair start 
in the race of life, and be capable of discharging its duty to its family 
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and the State. We hold you, the local authorities, and you, the rate- 
payers, responsible for this being done, and done effectually; but, 
provided you do it, we don’t want to tie your hands too tightly as to 
the means which you shall employ. If you can get on without com- 
pulsion, so much the better; if you cannot, you are authorised to use 
compulsion. If you can work the machine through the agencies actually 
existing, do so and welcome; if you can’t, or would rather not try, 
there is provided in the School Boards a new machine which will be 
more effective. If voluntary funds, met by aid from the State, will 
suffice, go on with your voluntary arrangement ; if that breaks down, 
there is a system of rating to fall back upon.” That is what the 
Legislature in effect has said; and I think as far as one can judge the 
plan is one which bids fair to obtain the maximum of useful result, 
with the minimum of antagonism, opposition, or injury to the feelings 
of individuals or classes. But recollect this, the Education Act of last 
session is, upon the face of it, merely a tentative and experimental 
measure. There is no finality about it; and, in the present and un- 
decided state of opinion, there can be none. So much, however, is 
clear—hat it holds out to the various religious denominations into 
whic the community is divided, the very strongest possible incentive 
to exertion; because, while on the one hand they are told that on 
certain conditions their assistance and co-operation are invited and 
welcomed—Parliament wisely, as I think, in the circumstances of our 
country, does not refuse to avail itself of the powerful assistance of 
those ecclesiastical bodies which, it is universally admitted, have done 
so much to promote elementary education, and which could do so much 
to impede any system of teaching to which they conscientiously ob- 
jected—it yet, on the other hand, holds over them and over us, and 
over the entire community, a very distinct and intelligible warning—I 
prefer to call it so; I won’t use a more unpleasant term—that if the 
educational requirements of the nation are not met by the agencies 
now in force, or by those which it has recently sanctioned, those re- 
quirements will have to be met in some other way, and probably no 
future arrangement that can be come to is likely to be as unobjection- 
able as the present in the eyes of those who have in their hands the 
working of our present elementary school system. Well, I think I may 
assume that it is not the object of any one in this room either to find 
fault with the Education Act of last session, because that would be 
useless, or to endeavour to turn and twist it to any special purpose of 
their own. The promoters of this meeting desire, as I understand 
them, honestly to work the Act, according to the intention of its framers, 
and to use the powers which it confers in the spirit and for the purpose 
in which, and for which, they were meant to be used. 

‘Now, the Act gives an option to every locality between the exten- 
sion and effectual working of the old existing schools, and the creation 
of School Boards to establish new ones which shall be supported by 
rates. Now, I have not a word to say against the system of School 
Boards. They are an experiment which ought to be tried fairly, and 
which will be tried, I suppose, in pretty nearly every large town 
throughout England. It may be that we shall come to them universally 
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in the end; as to that, I say nothing, But it seems to me, speaking 
my individual opinion, that they are likely to answer best where the 
area of their operations is largest, and will have the most difficulties to 
encounter where the area is smallest. First, because in the large towns 
you have a wider choice among educated men to serve on the Boards; 
next, because where each important denomination is well represented 
there is less chance of injury, real or imaginary, being sustained by a 
minority ; and, lastly, because the dislike to paying rates—a feeling 
very natural—is likely to be strongest in agricultural districts, where 
people make their money more slowly, and where, as the saying is, they 
are apt to look twice at a shilling before they part with it... . Ido 
not think, therefore, that those persons are either unreasonable or 
illiberal who, in their own neighbourhoods, are anxious, as far as may 
be, to enlarge the old foundations instead of laying new ones, and to go 
on as long as they can with the educational machinery to which they 
and their neighbours have been accustomed, and which does not involve 
any addition to local taxation. At any rate, in doing so they are only 
adhering to a system which the Legislature has expressly sanctioned, 
and to which it consents that assistance should be given from national 
funds. Now, my only feeling in the matter is this: let us have the 
Act effectually put into operation ; let us, by whatever agency we may 
severally prefer, render primary instruction at least universal; and, 
seeing as I do in this proposed Diocesan Board of Education an engine 
which may be powerful for that purpose, I for one give it a very willing 
support.’ (P. 22.) 


It will be observed that Lord Derby clearly understood the 
Act of 1870 to give those who were carrying on volun- 
tary schools the right to continue them so long as the 
voluntary funds met by aid from the State would suffice. 
At the present time the difficulty has arisen that the 
supporters of voluntary schools find that the funds raised 
by the subscriptions of contributors are in many cases in- 
sufficient, largely in consequence of the operation of the 
Education Act of 1888, by which school fees were abolished 
and elementary schools were made absolutely free, and 
partly because the Education Department is more stringent 
in its requirements in regard to the sanitary state and 
general condition of school buildings. Public opinion in 
regard to these latter matters has advanced considerably 
since 1870, but the principle laid down by Lord Derby as 
being that which underlies the Act of that year—namely, 
that ‘if the educational requirements of the nation are not 
‘met by the agencies now in force, these requirements will 
‘have to be met in some other way ’—applies with singular 
force to the state of affairs at the present time. Lord 
Derby would assuredly have condemned any attempt by the 
Education Department to crush voluntary schools out of 
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existence by not giving them fair time to find the money 
necessary to meet new requirements. It is equally certain, 
however, that he would wish to see voluntary schools in as 
good a condition as Board schools, and if the voluntary 
system in any part of the country broke down, he was pre- 
pared to see it superseded by the system of rating and of 
Board schools. Speaking so lately as 1891, Lord Derby 
said : ‘I think we should be careful not unnecessarily to dis- 
‘turb the compromise come to in 1870. It has not satisfied 
‘either side. No compromise that is even approximately 
‘fair ever does so, but it has worked fairly well during 
‘twenty years.’ It was Lord Derby’s individual opinion 
that in time school boards would altogether supersede volun- 
tary schools, and he did not fear the result. Speaking at 
Liverpool in 1880, he said :— 

‘ The working of the educational scheme here leads me to one remark 
which I wish to make. It is no use denying the fact that a good deal 
of jealousy prevails, in some parts of the country, against the extension 
of School Boards. Every now and then you see in print a piteous 
appeal to the public in general to help some little parish school of 
which you never heard before, and to save it, not from being swept 
away altogether—that would be, apparently, a minor evil—but from 
being taken over by a School Board. Well, that is only nature. 
Power is power, even on a small scale; and when two or three men, 
with some cost and trouble, have set up a school, which they can 
manage in their own way, naturally they don’t like handing over the 
control of it to a committee, of which, though they may be leading 
members, they are only members like others. But, in this country, we 
soon learn to reconcile ourselves to the inevitable. . . . It was, and is, 
quite right to hurry nobody, but to give people time to get used to a 
new notion; but that they must before long become universal is, I 
think, as certain as most things that are not matters of actual calcula- 
tion. But what I would respectfully urge on our educational friends 
in the smaller towns, and in the country, is to look at what is being 
done in the great cities, and to satisfy themselves that cheap, good, and 
moral teaching can be given at least as effectually under a School Board 
as without one, while the burden falls much more fairly.’ (P. 236.) 


But, though he might notice this tendency of the time 
and, as was his wont, openly express his view, it is equally 
obvious that he was altogether opposed to arbitrary attempts 
to put an end to the voluntary system, or to such as would 
upset the compromise of 1870. As long as voluntary 
schools could do their work well on existing terms, he was 
too sagacious to wish to exterminate them; but he was too 
sincere a well-wisher to education, too strong a believer in 
efficiency, to desire for a moment to sacrifice education for 
the sake of a system. 
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The largeness of Lord Derby’s views of education is well 
exemplified by three speeches which are contained in this 
volume on the education of the blind, on scientific education, 
and on art schools and artistic education. The first is full 
of sound practical advice, the second deals with the educa- 
tional and commercial sides of a scientific training, and the 
third with two sides of art education, ‘ the industrial or 
‘ commercial, and that which relates to art as part of human 
‘culture.’ This is not the only speech in this volume on 
the latter part of this subject, which will be something of a 
surprise to those who have not followed the large range of 
Lord Derby’s mind. He was looked upon by many of his 
contemporaries as too matter of fact to be able to take an 
interest in art. But these speeches on art show that Lord 
Derby looked at it not only from what may be termed the 
practical point of view, in reference to its effect upon the 
commercial productions of this country, as from being a 
Lancashire man he was certain to do, but that he valued it 
for its own sake. This feature crops up continually in this 
volume; thus in a speech delivered at Oldham in 1881 he 
addressed himself to the subject at some length :— 


‘As to the other branch—that which relates to art-—I shall speak 
briefly, and with the caution every man ought to observe when he feels 
himself out of his depth. If I knew absolutely nothing about such 
matters, I might, perhaps, address you as many speakers have addressed 
many audiences, with all the intrepidity of ignorance; but I do know 
just enough to be aware that I should be to you an incompetent 
teacher—and an incompetent teacher is worse than none. There are 
two sides of the question of art as we look at it here—the industrial or 
commercial, and that which relates to art as a part of human culture. 
Of the industrial branch of the question, it is enough to say that 
English products go to every part of the world, that they compete 
with similar products from many other countries; that successful 
competition in all articles of common use depends, in some degree at 
least, on ornamentation, and that defective as popular taste may be, yet 
when a good and a bad design are put side by side, the great majority 
of civilised mankind have sufficient use of their eyes to detect the 
difference. A trained eye and a cultivated taste are, therefore of no 
small value, even from the purely utilitarian point of view as bearing 
on the extension of our trade. But that is not the first or only con- 
sideration to which we have to look. We cannot, I think, lay down 
with precision the relation which exists between the artistic culture of 
a country and its general civilisation. That the one is an exact 
measure of the other is a doctrine which, as it seems to me, history 
does not bear out. There are qualities which seem to have no relation 
to art, which yet are’ important factors in national greatness. I dare 
not contend that an inartistic people is an uncivilised people. The 
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history of Rome in old days, the history of England up to a recent 
date, would hardly agree with that theory. But I do affirm that a 
people in whom no high or great development of art is possible fails to 
realise a part of its destiny—fails to do for itself and the world what it 
might. And what is true of the nation is also true of the individuals. 
I do not argue that without the love or knowledge of art even a high 
degree of mental or moral culture is impossible. Able men—men of 
keen intellect, men of honest and patriotic purpose, fulfilling their 
duties blamelessly—have lived, and do live, contentedly in a world 
which has nothing to please the eye or to excite the artistic taste. All 
one can say of such persons is that their developement in one respect is 
incomplete; that they miss one of the purest and most lasting of 
human enjoyments, and that their loss is not the less because they 
themselves are not conscious of it. We do not believe in making 
everybody an artist, or even an amateur, but we do believe in raising 
the general level of culture in that respect ; and no man whose eyes 
are open can doubt the direction in which we are moving. I do not 
suppose that in any developement of human effort, with the single 
exception of mechanical science, England has made more marked 
advance within the last half-century than in the cultivation of art in 
its various forms.’ (P. 256.) 


And Lord Derby ends a speech worthy of careful perusal 
from beginning to end thus :— 


‘For myself, I hold that it is just in districts like these where 
unhappily, though it may be unavoidably, Nature has lost her charms, 
and where crowded populations gather around centres of business that 
have in them not much that is beautiful and pleasant,—lI say it is here, 
more than elsewhere, that industry should most strenuously exert itself 
to repair the mischief that industry has produced—that if we cannot 
take our people to brighter and pleasanter regions, we should at least 
give them the chance of seeing something that is not sordid and 
squalid—and that if dulness of climate and monotony of employment 
create in some minds a taste for low and mean gratifications, we 
should counterwork these temptations by introducing such elements of 
a higher civilisation as can flourish under gloomy skies, and as will 
refine and soften—I do not say rough, but careless and undeveloped 
natures.’ (P. 259.) 


These are necessarily merely fragments of a speech, but 
they sufficiently show not only the sobriety and the pro- 
priety of his judgement on a subject outside the matters 
which were daily pressed on the attention of a man who was 
so much concerned in the most important events of the time, 
but also they throw light on his character and reveal 
richer depths which perhaps were one cause of his careless- 
ness of personal success in the political conflicts of the 
time. There are, however, two other speeches in this 
volume, delivered at quite different times and on quite 
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opposite subjects, which have nevertheless much aftinity, 
which still further help us to understand Lord Derby’s 
character, and are masterly pieces of work in themselves. 
The one was a speech delivered at Liverpool College, in 
1873, on the conduct of life ; the other was delivered eighteen 
years afterwards on the unveiling of Mr. Bright’s statue, and 
was an admirable eulogium on that statesman. Lord Derby 
was by nomeans in agreement with many of Mr. Bright’s 
political opinions, but there was no man who had taken a 
part in public affairs to whom he could point as giving in 
many ways a better example of a well-conducted life :— 


‘There are many who may not hold that the political results of 
John Bright’s action are or will be unmixed good, but who can 
separate character from opinion, and respect, where they find it, 
sincerity and simplicity of purpose and a disinterested desire for the 
public weal. To these qualities, even in the heat of party disputes, 
few, if any, persons have doubted John Bright’s claim, and it is 
mainly, I think, on that ground that he who never hesitated to speak 
his mind, who did not always pick his words, and cared little about 
giving offence, has left behind so little painful recollection of past 
quarrels. For if he spoke often in anger, it was anger inspired by 
public considerations, not by private resentment or interested motives ; 
passion was in his words, but not malice or malevolence, He de- 
nounced, but he did not sneer. He gave hard blows, but he was pre- 
pared to take them in return.’ (P. 503.) 


We doubt if it would be possible to find a more accurate 
or sympathetic summary of Mr. Bright’s character than 
this particular speech, and it shows not only a high power 
of personal analysis, but an equal capacity—which is quite 
as rare—for a just expression of the results of this review. 
In days when the world is swamped with dull and common- 
place biographies, it is refreshing to peruse a lifelike sketch. 
We have space but for two extracts: the first is in regard 
to Mr. Bright’s position as a Parliamentary orator :— 





‘I don’t think that men in future times will look back to the 
speeches of Bright, as we do those of Burke, for wide and thoughtful 
generalisations which retain their value when the subjects which call 
them forth are dead and buried, nor for finished models of rhetorical 
skill such as those of Canning, nor yet for epigrams and turns of 
phrase such as Lord Beaconsfield was accustomed to throw off, though 
I don’t say that any of these distinctive marks are absolutely wanting. 
But the oratory of Bright was what parliamentary and popular oratory 
should be, and what that of Burke emphatically was not, directed to 
the object of the moment; practical, simple, meant to convince rather 
than dazzle or amuse ; the speech cf a man who had action in view, 
not the literary exercise of a rhetorician.’ (P. 504.) 
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Here again, as so often occurs in these addresses, we have a 
gleam of light on the character of Lord Derby himself; 
his own speeches were meant ‘to convince rather than to 
‘dazzle,’ and though he did not possess the fine powers of 
expression which illuminate the speeches of Mr. Bright, he 
was always so clear that he was apt to be considered common- 
lace. 

, The second extract defines Mr. Bright’s characteristics as 
a popular leader :— 


‘IT have not much to add, but there is one remark which the subject 
imperatively calls for. Bright in his earlier life was constantly and till 
the end often described as a demagogue. Well, if you take the word 
in its literal sense as meaning a leader of the people, he was one; but 
no politician has ever lived who was less ready to humble himself 
before the people, to flatter prejudices which he did not share, or to 
conceal opinions which might make him unpopular. We know the 
kind of popular champion who takes up a cause as soon as it seems 
likely to pay, who heads a crowd with immense determination so long 
as it cheers and follows him, but who hangs back the moment the 
cheers become faint and few. We have plenty of that sort, perhaps 
we could do with fewer; but not once only, but again and again, 
Bright showed himself willing to oppose the popular opinion of the 
day when he believed it to be wrong. You remember his attitude in 
the Crimean War, his sacrifice of office (though that cost him little) at 
the time of the Egyptian expedition, and his honourable refusal to 
join any movements, however popular, which did not commend them- 
selves to his judgement. The question is not whether in any particular 
instance he was intellectually right, but that he was always ready to 
sacrifice to his convictions, not merely popularity, but that public con- 
fidence which all political men value, and which necessarily implies a 
general sympathy with the ideas of the day. Posterity judges by 
results. We are too near to the time of John Bright to be fair judges 
of his statesmanship; but some things we may say of him without 
hesitation or doubt—that for a quarter of a century he powerfully in- 
fluenced the decisions of Parliament; that he was no cosmopolitan 
revolutionist, but a sincere lover of his country; that he was by the 
common judgement of mankind a consummate orator; and that to that 
praise, not slight in itself, he added the higher glory of being a 
thoroughly honest man.’ (P. 507.) 


Though the speech on the conduct of life was delivered 
twenty years ago, reference to it comes most fitly at the 
end of this article, because in many ways it is a description 
of the life of Lord Derby himself. For example, the 
following passage very accurately reflected his own view of 
his own successes. After congratulating the winners of the 
prizes, Lord Derby said: 


‘They will not often again enjoy a success, unless their lives are 
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very different from those of most men, as to which they can feel so sure 
that it has been fairly earned, and which will come to them accom- 
panied by so few drawbacks. The victories of mature life, in what- 
ever sphere of action, are for the most part gained with effort, disputed 
while their novelty remains, and admitted only when with their 
novelty whatever enjoyment they could bring has passed off. It is not 
so with those whose success we recognise to-day. They may well feel 
glad, and perhaps a little proud of what they have done. But let them 
recollect as a caution, and let the losers also recollect by way of 
encouragement, that an early success, though it gives a lad a good 
start, gives him little else; that the race of life is a race which tests 
endurance more than speed ; that some of the most hopeless failures in 
later years have been of the dashing, brilliant, clever young fellows who 
seemed at school and college to carry everything before them ; and that 
the slow, plodding lad, who seems to have nothing in his favour except 
a dogged determination to go on, often comes out higher than either 
he himself or any of his friends expected.’ (P. 123.) 


Again, no man so strongly put the best of his brains into 
a thing as did Lord Derby :— 


‘Talent is the edge of the knife that makes it [intellectual power] 
penetrate easily, but whether it penetrates deeply or not depends quite 
as much on the force applied to it as on the sharpness of the blade. 
What a man really takes a keen interest in he is seldom too dull to 
understand and to do well; and, conversely, when a man does not 
care to put the best of his brains into a thing, no amount of mere 
cleverness will enable him to do it well if it is a thing of any real 
difficulty, or unless it is one which he has trained himself to do easily 
by much previous practice, in which latter case he is really reaping, in 
present ease, the fruit of past exertion ; living, so to speak, upon the 
capital which he has accumulated by early industry.’ (P. 124.) 


Lord Derby was neither a sportsman nor an athlete, hence 
his remarks on physical exercise are the more valuable 
because he had no special love for it. His expression that 
those who have not time for bodily exercise will sooner or 
later have to find time for illness, epigrammatically ex- 
presses a truth, the neglect of which has over and over 
again prematurely deprived the world of some of its best 
minds : 


‘It is important to notice how much depends on what students and 
young men are apt to despise as below their notice—I mean a per- 
fectly sound physical condition. Take two men, if they could be 
found, exactly alike in mental and bodily aptitudes, and let the one go 
on carelessly and idly indulging his appetites, and generally leading a 
life of what is called pleasure, and let the other train himself by early 
hours, by temperate habits, and by giving to muscles and brain each 
their fair share of employment, and at the end of two or three years 
they will be as widely apart in their capacity for exertion as if they 
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had been born with wholly different constitutions. Without a normal 
healthy condition there can, as a rule, be no good work, and though 
that qualification cannot absolutely be secured or preserved by any 
rules, a little common sense and care will go a long way both in secur- 

ing and preserving it. On that point I will just give these hints: 

“I First, that it is not mental labour that hurts anybody unless the excess 
be very great, but rather fretting and fidgeting over the prospect of 
labour to be gone through, so that the man who can accustom himself 
to take things calmly, which is quite as much a matter of discipline as 
of nature, and who, by keeping well beforehand with what he has to 
do, avoids undue hurry and nervous excitement, has a great advantage 
over one who follows a different practice. Next, I would warn you 
that those who think they have not time for bodily exercise will sooner 
or later have to find time for illness.’ (P. 124.) 


Quite a different note is that struck in regard to literary 
interests :— 


‘I think all the hardest workers I have known in their business 
were men who had a very keen enjoyment of at least some one pursuit 
outside of their business; but I am certain that the latter course gives 
a larger return of general well-being. <A great lawyer, or engineer, or 
architect, or medical man, or manufacturer, or merchant, is generally in 
some danger of getting to care for nothing beyond his profession. Tomy 
mind that is a mistake, and it is a mistake that brings its own punish- 

é ment. Mr. Mill, in a late work, mentions incidentally certain persons 
f who, knowing nothing except political economy, necessarily, as he says, 
knew that but ill; and I believe the generalisation is a true one. 
But, apart from that, success is very well; but, when you have 
succeeded, what then? It isa poor choice, either to have to go on 
working without necessity or advantage, merely because you have no 
other taste or pleasure left in life, or else to make the hazardous ex- 
periment of passing from an existence intensely occupied to one of 
utter vacuity. Here it is that literary culture will be really of use. 
Put it at the Jowest, a man who has the habit of reading, to whom his 
ai books are the best company, finds in them a distraction from anxiety, 
Bs a comfort in petty troubles, a protection against weariness and ennui, 
a society which he can take up when he will and leave without giving 
offence, and above all, an escape from the vulgar interests and mean 
details of private life into the healthier air of thought and ideas which 
concern mankind in general. Isolation and indifference are im- 
possible to us. We could not, if we were foolish enough to wish it, 
ay remain absolutely and exclusively absorbed in our own affairs; but 
y we have the choice in our own power whether we will participate, 
5 even if only as lookers on, in the great intellectual movements which 
influence our race, or whether our interest in that which is external 
to ourselves shall be confined to the petty gossip of the parish or the 
town where we live. More than that, every age and every profession 
has its characteristic merits and defects, and what we read may be and 
ought to be a kind of preventive of the one-sidedness which grows 
upon us from what we have to do,’ (P. 125.) 
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Art. X.—1. Thirty-second Annual Report of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries (England and Wales) for 1892. London: 1893. 


2. Dry Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice. By Freperic 
M. Hatrorp. London: 1889. 


3. North-Country Flies. By T. E. Pritt. London: 1886. 
4, Angling Sketches. By Anprew Lance. London: 1891. 


5. The Riverside Naturalist. By Epwarp Hamitton, M.D. 
London: 1890. 


6. The History of Howietoun. By Sir J. Ramsay Gipson 
Martuanp, Bart. 1887. 


ik is a marked and happy feature of the time that, with an 

immense growth of general knowledge, with a mental 
activity which spreads through all ranks of the people, and 
with a vast accumulation of persons in large cities, there has 
been an equally continuous growth in the popular interest in 
games and field sports. At some of our public schools and 
colleges pre-eminence in athletic amusements may, perhaps, 
be too highly regarded. But such an exaggeration is a neces- 
sary evil in connexion with any large and general interest 
either in field sports or in games; and, while it must be de- 
precated, it should not blind us to the value and importance 
of this national characteristic as a counterbalance to mental 
strain and urban life, which exercise so strong an influence 
on the present generation. And it is certain, if we look to 
the literature of angling, to the number of persons who follow 
this sport with enthusiasm, and to many facts in connexion 
with it, that interest in this pursuit is steadily on the 
increase. It might have been supposed that, with the in- 
troduction of new outdoor amusements, and with increased 
facilities for others, the interest in angling would have 
dwindled. But it has not; on the contrary, the passion for 
open-air life and amusement which is born in most English- 
men appears to spread as new avenues are opened to it. And 
there can be no doubt that the exercise of the art of angling 
is perhaps the most laudable form of this characteristically 
national love of bodily exertion; there belong to it nearly 
all the advantages and none of the disadvantages which may 
be regarded as attendant on most other forms of sport. 
Shooting trains body and eye; but the over-preservation 
of game is injurious to agriculture and an incentive to crime. 
It is theoretically true that the countryman should not take 
the rabbits which run into their burrows as he trudges home- 
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ward from work; but rabbit-poaching will, to the crack of 
doom, never be regarded as a crime by the agricultural 
labourer, and it has been the beginning of a convict’s life 
to many harmless men. But the angler may over-preserve 
his trout stream as muchas he pleases—it hurts no one—the 
only result is that his fish deteriorate in size and condition, 
and he is regarded as a curmudgeon by his friends. The 
day-long tramp by the river-side, it may be among the 
meadowsweet and the delicate grasses which wave above the 
banks of the Test or the Itchen, or over the rough bed of 
the Wharfe or the Esk, produces all the physical benefit of 
a walk over a Scotch moor or an Essex stubble. It is useless 
also to deny that, valuable as are the effects of the hunting-field 
in steadying nerve and banishing care, fox-hunting is often 
an occasion for the display of plutocratic wealth rather than 
of sportsman-like enthusiasm for the chase, and that the 
millionnaire or the guardsman who rides for four or five days 
a week across country does damage which it is difficult to 
estimate. But who is the worse if the angler and half a 
dozen friends choose to whip a stream every day of the week, 
from sunrise to sunset? The only persons who suffer are the 
fishermen themselves. Thus, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that angling, in every form, appears to be on the 
increase, so that the chief problem of the future is how to 
utilise to the utmost the streams which are to be found in 
every part of these islands. This has two forms: to enlarge 
the supply of fish in the water, both by the protection of 
fish which already inhabit it and by the addition of trout from 
artificial hatcheries. In respect of the former, nothing is 
more important than the prevention of pollution in its 
various ways. The Legislature has been by no means idle. 
In 1878 an Act was passed ‘for the protection of fresh- 
‘ water fish’ and is known as the Freshwater Fisheries Act, 
1878. It amplified the provisions of the Salmon Fishery 
Act, 1861, and practically gave a close time for trout or charr 
to the whole of England and Wales. In addition, it applied 
the provisions of the Salmon Fishery Acts of 1865 and 1873, 
which relate to the formation, alteration, combination, and 
dissolution of fishery districts, and to the appointment and 
powers of conservators to all waters in England and Wales 
frequented by trout or charr, and empowered these bodies 
to issue licences to fish for trout or charr. In one word, it 
put trout and charr in the same category as salmon, and 
gave power to any district to form a local body for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries within its bounds. But the incentive 
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to the public to protect trout is considerably less than to 
safeguard salmon, for the latter have a commercial value 
which the ordinary trout is never likely to attain. But this 
statute was not confined to salmonide; it extended the pro- 
tection of the law to humbler fishes, and enacted also a close 
time for all kinds of fish which live in fresh water (other 
than salmon, trout, charr, and pollan, which are separately 
dealt with) from the 15th of March to the 15th of June, 
with consequential regulations. There is no doubt that 
it was intended by these provisions to take a step towards 
enlarging the food supply of the people by increasing the 
stock of common freshwater fish. We are not, however, 
a nation of cooks, and the wife of the English labourer is 
not likely to be able to make a tempting dish of carp or 
perch, so that it is more than doubtful whether this part of 
the statute has had any perceptible effect on the supply of 
common freshwater fish in this country. But undoubtedly 
the Act did, in regard to trout, give powers which, if utilised, 
must largely improve the trout fisheries of England. This 
Act was followed in 1884 by one for the further protection of 
fish other than salmon in fresh waters, and it gave power 
to boards of conservators to regulate by bye-law the size of 
nets; but its most important provision was the prohibition of 
the use of poison and noxious substances for the destruction 
of fish which have over and over again ruined a river for a 
long time as a fishing place. A short Act passed in 1892 in 
regard to the marking of packages containing salmon, trout, 
or charr, so as to prevent a surreptitious trade, completes 
the chain of statute law. In regard to it one thing is very 
clear, that the time has arrived when the Salmon Fishery 
and Freshwater Fishery Acts should be consolidated in a 
single statute which should contain a clear and succinct 
statement of the statute law relating to fisheries. The task 
is an easy one, and should be undertaken without delay. 
So far, therefore, as the Legislature is concerned, it has done 
in the last quarter of a century about as muchas could have 
been reasonably expected from it; but it is nevertheless an 
open question whether the Acts are not too permissive, and 
give too much latitude to a locality in regard to the pro- 
tection of its fishing waters. On the other hand, so far as 
trout are concerned, the increasing demand for fishing, and the 
greater possibility of improving a water if once a lease of it 
can be obtained, have given a commercial value to every 
brook in England and Wales which can harbour a trout which 
encourages landowners and occupiers to preserve their water 
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with care. It is more likely that trout streams will in 
future be protected and improved by individual effort than by 
public bodies, which in most places are guardians of a public 
pleasure rather than ofa public profit, and can thus be scarcely 
expected to take a very serious view of their duties, except 
by enthusiastic anglers. That there is a good deal of lassi- 
tude about the work of many boards of conservators is ob- 
vious from the report of the Inspectors of Fisheries for the 
year 1892. Take this instance from Wales :— 


‘In the Dwyfach district, writes Mr. Fryer, ‘I found a tendency 
towards the establishment of a better feeling with respect to the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the law for the protection of the fisheries, 
but the Fishery Board report that, owing to the want of funds, the 
rivers are practically unpreserved.’ 


During the year 1893 forty-six licences only for trout- 
fishing, amounting to 8l., were issued, and the return for 
salmon licences was even more beggarly. This, in fact, 
appears to be a district in which local feeling is either dead 
in regard to the improvement of fisheries, or, what is more 
probable, there is a kind of tacit approval of poaching. But 
it affords an illustration of the comparative uselessness of 
permissive legislation. In quite a different quarter we find 
an equally regrettable state of things :— 

‘Early last year,’ says the same Inspector, ‘I received particulars of 

a large “ Fordwich trout” said to have weighed 26 Ibs., which had been 
picked up dead in the River Stour, near Canterbury. The conserva- 
tors of the district have, however, apparently given up as hopeless the 
task of protecting the river, in consequence of the evil effects of the 
sewage of the city of Canterbury, and although they have appointed 
their representative on the committee of the Kent and Essex Sea Fisheries 
district, they hold no regular meetings under the Salmon and Fresh- 
water Fisheries Acts’ (p. 15). 
In other words, the body which when it has serious 
difficulties to meet should endeavour to face them with 
determination and perseverance, simply collapses ; it holds no 
meetings, and as a consequence transacts no business. 
The contrast between this apathy and the energy which is 
displayed in some districts is clearly perceptible when we 
read such a paragraph as the following :— 

‘The protection which has been so steadily afforded to the trout and 
charr fisheries in the Kent, &c., district (which includes Windermere, 
Coniston, &c.) during recent years has resulted in a great increase in 
both the size and the number of the fish, and the board and those who 
have co-operated with them are to be congratulated on the success which 
they have achieved, In conjunction with the local fisheries committee 
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for the Lancashire sea fisheries district, the conservators may, it is 
hoped, be able to take in hand the developement of the sparling fisheries 
in their river’ (p. 8). 

The words which we have italicised obviously supply the 
key to much of the success which has followed the work of 
this particular board, and also to the absence of any 
satisfactory results from the boards to which we have 
already alluded. A Board of Conservators requires local 
co-operation and local assistance, and when this is absent it 
may be a name, and little else. The serious question which 
necessarily then arises is whether, when a board is either 
apathetic or wholly unsuccessful, some remedy should not 
be found to alter this state of affairs. In some instances 
in respect of local government, when the local body is found 
to be remiss, as in regard to applications for allotments, 
the County Council steps in. And we are inclined to think, 
though we by no means lay it down as being necessarily the 
best or only method, that in such cases as those of the 
Stour district and the Dwyfach district the Board of Trade 
should be empowered to call upon the County Council to 
elect or to choose some more efficient body. There are also 
other questions which require some consideration. The 
charge for licences should be regulated by statute and made 
uniform throughout the country. At present the Board 
of each particular district decides what shall be the amount 
of this tax, with the result that it varies in a somewhat 
unbusiness-like manner. Thus in the important ‘ York- 
‘shire district’ the licence for the season is ls. In the 
neighbouring Esk (Yorkshire) district it is 1s. 6d., in the 
Tyne it is 2s. 6d. for the season and 1s. for the month ; 
in another and well-known district, in quite a different 
part of the country—namely, that of the Dart—the 
licence is 10s. for the season, 5s. for a month, and 2s. for a 
week. These are, no doubt, details, but they largely affect 
the prosperity of the rivers, because itis on the income from 
the licences that the boards chiefly depend for carrying on 
their work. A river cannot be kept in good condition 
without careful watching, and more or less continuous 
restocking, and neither the one thing nor the other can be 
done without sufficient funds. The result of this difference 
in the cost of licences is well exemplified by the facts of the 
Dart and the Tyne districts: in the former, where, as we 
have already stated, the licence duty is high, 655 licences 
produced 215/.; but in the latter district 1,213 licences, or 
very nearly double the number which were issued for the 
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Dart, produced only 117/., or nearly half the amount of the 
lesser number of licences in the Devonshire district. There 
is, in truth, no more reason why the cost of the licence for 
trout-fishing should differ in parts of England than that for 
carrying a gun or shooting game, and it would be beneficial 
to the trout fisheries of the country if the Legislature were 
to adopt the highest duty levied by any board and make it 
the uniform and statutory rate for the whole of England and 
Wales. 

Again, it is a question whether the staff of inspectors 
of fisheries is strong enough to keep a thorough and vigi- 
lant watch over the fisheries and the fishing authorities in 
England and Wales, and whether their advice is not a 
little too easygoing. Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that useful work is done by this department of the State, 
and that even under the existing legislation and existing 
supervision the salmon and trout fisheries of England and 
Wales are fairly protected. We may very well conclude 
this part of our subject by an extract from the report from 
which quotations have already been made which shows very 
clearly the main figures in regard to licences for trout and 
salmon. The number of trovt-rods licensed in all districts 
in 1892 was 45,488, and the sum paid on them was 
3,7251. 7s. 6d., being an increase of 1,155, and 154. 8s., 
respectively, over the return for the previous year. The 
number of salmon-rods licensed throughout the country in 
1892 was 6,461, realising 3,385/., being an increase of 131 
in number and 163/. 18s. in amount as compared with 1891. 
The total revenue from licences for salmon-fishing instru- 
ments of all kinds was 9,113/. 2s. as against 8,7361. 1s. 
in the preceding year. 

As regards the increase of the supply by the addition of 
young trout which have been artificially hatched, there can- 
not be any doubt either that such a practice is necessary in 
many places if a proper amount of fish are to be kept in the 
water, or that it is one which has largely increased 
during the last ten or twenty years. If a water is well 
fished from the beginning to the end of the season, the 
number of fish in it may be seriously diminished if from 
time to time it is not restocked. The necessity for so doing, 
it is obvious, depends on circumstances—not only on the 
extent to which the stream is fished, but also on its 
character as a feeding-ground and the manner in which 
during previous years it has been treated. The stock may 
have, and in many instances has, been so much diminished 
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by one cause or another that a considerable supply of 
artificially hatched fish must be added to the water for several 
seasons. There are some persons who consider also that the 
size and character of fish in a stream are improved by 
‘new blood ;’ this is perhaps the latest theory in regard to 
the practice, but it can scarcely be said that it is one which 
has yet been actually proved to be correct. Where fish 
have become sickly from the pollution which has at length 
been stopped, or where the stream is not a rich feeding 
ground, it is easy to understand that a supply of young and 
vigorous trout from a different water may in the first case 
quickly be a remedy, and in the second may have a temporary 
effect on the nature of the original trout in the stream. 
But that is not the same thing as the improvement of 
fair standard fish by the addition of others of the same 
class from a different stream. What appears to be the 
same view is advanced in the chapter on trout culture in 
the Badminton Library book on Angling. ‘The future 
‘ quality of the fish,’ says Mr. Andrew, ‘ depends rather on 
‘the food they get than on the water from which their 
‘parents come; still it is advisable to get ova from good 
‘ strains of fish and from large healthy breeders.’ If, how- 
ever, the quality of the breed depends on the nature of its 
food—of which there can be no doubt—the most inferior 
race of imported fish will ultimately languish in waters 
where food is poor or insufficient. The extent to which 
artificially hatched fish have been added to the waters of 
this country can scarcely be accurately stated, since a great 
deal has been done in this respect by private persons and 
by angling clubs. In fact, they, rather than Boards of 
Conservators, are the principal customers of the fish- 
hatcheries. In the official report from which we have 
already quoted there are only two allusions to this practice : 
in the one case it is stated that the Esk Board of Conserva- 
tors placed in that river 1,500 yearling trout from Howie- 
town, and in the other the Conservators of the Dee are 
censured for spending 100/. on ‘ hatcheries,’ in which the 
ova of salmon from the Rhine, the Tweed, and other 
waters were placed, rather than for improving the facilities 
for the passage of fish up the river. The Inspector is 
certainly right in this particular case, but on the whole 
conservators have not done anything like what they might 
in this respect. For since the practice of fish-culture 
became established in England and Scotland there is no 
difficulty whateyer in obtaining any quantity of artificially 
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produced fry or yearlings. Nothing in connexion with the 
progress of angling in the last twenty-five years, indeed, 
has been more remarkable than the rise and the prosperity 
of numerous public fish-hatcheries, as they may be termed 
to distinguish them from those used simply for private 
purposes, the produce of which is not sold. For our present 
survey it is unnecessary to describe these establish- 
ments or to enumerate them: it is sufficient to note their 
growth and existence. Of the former, that at Howietoun, 
begun in 1873 by Sir J. Ramsay Gibson Maitland, is the 
largest and the best known in these islands, though there 
are others as efficient, if not so extensive. The operations 
are well and fully described in the ‘ History of Howietoun ;’ 
they have become more extensive every year, and it has 
been not only the nursery from which the exhausted streams 
of this country have been replenished, but that from which 
the troutless waters of the Antipodes have received a supply 
from which thousands of fish have subsequently sprung. 

But be the supply as generous as possible, it will not be 
of permanent use in a river in which the water is subject to 
pollution. It has been frequently stated that the law against 
the pollution of rivers is not sufficiently stringent. But it 
is not so much the law which is in fault as its administra- 
tion. This is not surprising. As a rule, a river is polluted 
by a commercial firm or company, or, strange as it seems, 
by a so-called ‘ sanitary authority,’ and the private riparian 
proprietor is not inclined to embark on a troublesome and 
expensive litigation against a rich and obstinate opponent. 
Equally, also, neither angling clubs nor Boards of Conser- 
vators have the funds for litigation ; consequently the pol- 
lution of rivers has been rather objected to in theory than 
actually prevented in practice. Abundant instances of this 
appear all through the report of the Inspector of Fisheries 
from which we have already quoted: it would be tedious to 
cite them, but, as showing how matters are in fact, we take 
this single extract in relation to the Avon, Brue, and Parrett 
district. In answer to the ordinary inquiry as to what steps 
were taken during 1892 to prevent pollution, the answer in 
this case is— 


‘No steps have been taken, as the difficulty of enforcing the law 
against sanitary authorities, who are serious offenders as regards pollu- 
tion, and against manufacturers is very great, and the board has not 
sufficient funds to undertake costly litigation ’ (p. 63). 


The most encouraging fact is, however, that since the 
creation of County Councils under the Local Government 
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Act, 1888, these bodies have, by the fourteenth section of 


the statute which brought them into existence, power to 
enforce the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, and a 
council may also contribute towards the cost of a prose- 
cution by another council. At present County Councils, 
with one or two exceptions, have shown no desire to 
put these powers into force; but this is not surprising 
when the amount of more pressing business to which their 
attention has had to be directed is borne in mind. We 
are hopeful that these bodies, which appear to be gradually 
settling to their work in a satisfactory manner, will in due 
time take up this important question. But it is essential 
that riparian proprietors, anglers, angling clubs, and all 
persons interested in the welfare of local waters, should 
urge this matter on the attention of their local representa- 
tives. Combined and persistent pressure on County Councils 
as bodies, and on the members of them as individual units, 
is absolutely necessary in order to produce an effective 
result. Popularly elected bodies such as these councils 
can hardly fail under such circumstances to set to work to 
put an end to a practice which is the chief danger of the 
rivers of England and Wales—a danger which is one not 
only to the pleasure and the sport of many, but—what is, 
after all, of greater importance—to the health of the 
community. 

If we look at the literature of angling at the present 
time, it shows plainly the perennial interest taken in this 
delightful art. Not a year passes but some new work on the 
subject is laid on our tables. Sometimes it is instructive, 
intended to show the beginner how to attain the whole art 
of angling. Such is the late Mr. Francis Francis’s useful 
work on angling, and the two admirable volumes in the series 
now so well known as the Badminton Library. Sometimes 
it is of a high technical standard—a monograph on one 
special branch; but often it is a book partly descriptive, 
partly autobiographical. For it would appear as if there 
were a permanent charm in recording the delights and dis- 
appointment of angling, and in depicting the scenes— 
always attractive—in which fish have been landed or lost. 
The pleasure of narration appears, in fact, to be superior 
only to the pleasure of perusing the narrative, and we firmly 
believe that there are scores of men of capacity and know- 
ledge of life who enjoy nothing better than to read for an 
hour the simple tales of the capture of a basket of trout in 
a Hampshire stream or of a grilse in a Highland pool—tales 
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similar to those which each one of them could have penned 
had he been so minded, and which, though they are abso- 
lutely commonplace, have about them the attraction of the 
actual pursuit. Forno other explanation can be given of 
the fact that books are read which are perfectly devoid of 
all literary talent, and which have nothing more to recom- 
mend them than their subject and a flavour of fresh air. 
From time to time there appear works of a higher standard, 
showing a keener insight into nature and a more accurate 
observation, or produced with greater literary skill. Such, 
for example, is—as might be expected—Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
recent little volume of ‘ Angling Sketches,’ a book of the 
slightest possible substance, but readable from the beginning 
to the end. Here is an extract which every angler will 
appreciate, the last lines of the chapter called ‘A Border 
‘Boyhood.’ For unfortunate must the fisherman be who 
cannot remember innumerable incidents of his early days 
by brook and burn which increase rather than diminish in 
vividness with the passing years. They are recalled by such 
a passage as this :— 

‘These are the waters with which our boyhood was mainly engaged ; 
it is a pleasure to name and number them. Memory that has lost so 
much, and would gladly lose so much more, brings vividly back the 
golden summer evenings by Tweedside, when the trout began to plash 
in the stillness—brings back the long lingering solitary days beneath 
the woods of Ashiestiel—days so lonely that they sometimes in the end 
begat a superstitious eeriness. One seemed forsaken in an enchanted 
world: one might see the two white deer flit by, bringing to us, as to 
Thomas Rhymer, the tidings that we must back to fairyland. Other 
waters we know and loved: the little salmon stream in the West that 
doubles through the loch, and runs a mile or twain beneath its alders, 
past its old Celtic battlefield, beneath the ruined shell of its feudal tower 
to the sea. Many a happy day we have had there, on loch or stream, 
with the big sea trout which have somehow changed their tastes, and to- 
day take quite different flies from the greenbody and the redbody that 
led them to the landing net long ago. Dear are the twin Alines, but 
dearer is Tweed and Ettrick, where our ancestor was drowned in a flood, 
and his white horse was found next day, feeding near his dead body, on 
a little grassy island. There is a great pleasure in trying new methods, 
in labouring after the delicate art of the dry fly fisher in the clear 
Hampshire streams, where the glassy tide flows over the waving 
tresses of crowsfoot below the poplar shade. But nothing can be so 
good as what is old, and, as far as angling goes, is practically ruined ; 
the alternate pool and stream of the Border waters, where 


the triple pride 
Of Eildon looks over Strathclyde, 


and the salmon cast murmurs hard by the Wizard’s grave. They are all 
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gone now, the old allies and tutors in the angling art—the kind gardener 
who baited our hooks; the good Scotch judge who gave us our first 
collection of flies; the friend who took us with him on his salmon-fish- 
ing expedition, and made men of us with real rods and “ pirns” of 
ancient make. The companions of those times are scattered, and live 
under strange stars and in converse seasons, by troutless waters. It is 
no longer the height of ple: sure to be half drowned in the Tweed, or 
lost on the hills with no luncheon in the basket. But, except for 
scarcity of fish, the scene is very little altered, and one is a boy again, 
in heart, beneath the elms of Yair, or by the gullets at Ashiestiel. 
However bad the sport, it keeps you young, or makes you young 
again, and you need not follow Ponce de Leon to the western wil- 
derness, when in any river you knew of yore you can find the Fountain 
of Youth’ (p. 35). 

Here seme of the attractions of angling are lightly and 
suggestively touched on: the natural beauty of the river- 
side, the pleasures of memory, the types of men made kins- 
men by a love of their common pursuit, the interest and even 
the uncertainty of the sport. And when we are carried to 
the famous Tweed, we are brought again to the company of 
anglers whose names have become household words, not only 
among the fishermen of the Borders, but in Southern haunts 
—the feats piscatorial and literary of Hogg, of Stoddart, and 
of Russell have become classical, and will probably outlive 
the less robust productions of a later day. In truth, the 
incidents of angling are so picturesque, they touch so many 
of the best feelings of our nature—the love for landscape, 
the goodfellowship of men, both those of our own station 
and those of humbler degree—that a skilful writer can 
hardly ever fail to interest his readers. Such books as 
those of which this of Mr. Lang’s is one of the best of recent 
examples, though they tell us nothing new, are certain to be 
of perennial interest and from time to time to find successors. 
For they appeal to permanent interests, not to mere passing 
fancies of the hour or episodes of the age ; thus to go back to 
the days of boyhood by the Tweed is, after all, but to work on 
the same feelings as have been the opportunities of poets for 
centuries. 

Of the class of angling literature which may be called 
technical, inasmuch as it deals with the minuter and more 
difficult parts of the art of angling, two notable examples 
have been published in recent years—Mr. Halford’s work, 
‘Dry Fly Fishing,’ and Mr. Pritt’s ‘ North-Country Flies.’ 
They are interesting on account of the thoroughness with 
which they deal with their particular subject, and because 
they are illustrative of the characteristics of the anglers of 
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the North and the South of England. In the South of 
England dry fly fishing has been within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, in some senses, almost created; at any rate, 
has vastly increased, and its followers have reduced fly 
fishing to a fine art. It has spread, indeed, even beyond its 
original locality, and has votaries in the Midlands. 


‘In Derbyshire,’ writes Mr. Halford, ‘a few years back, everyone 
used two, and many three or four, or even more flies; everyone 
fished down stream and fished the water. Now, hosts of anglers have 
invaded the district, and the trout and grayling are as shy and wary as 
any in the county, and what is the result? Day after day, and year 
after year, more of the successful anglers fish up stream with floating 
flies, and over rising fish only, and it is only on an occasional bluster- 
ing day that one of the old school succeeds in getting a moderate bag’ 


(p. 40). 


It is only a question of time when it will be more extensively 
practised in the North, and it is equally certain that it will 
eventually spread to America and New Zealand, where 
trout-fishing is now becoming a recognised pastime. When 
trout become shy in clear and comparatively smooth water, 
dry fly fishing is the only means of taking them with a fly. 
With the increase of anglers it is impossible to prevent an 
increase in the wariness of fish. ‘There is nothing, indeed, 
which is more clearly established than the ease with which 
trout may be taken when unaccustomed to artificial hues as 
compared with the difficulties of their capture in a stream 
along which the angler, week by week and day by day, 
wends his way. Hence the very popularity of fly fishing 
renders it every year a more skilful pastime, if success is to 
attend the efforts of the angler. It is certain that no more 
delicate and skilful method of capturing a created thing, 
no more difficult exercise, if we regard it in comparison 
with other physical pursuits, has ever existed than that of 
dry fly fishing. It is not only the nicety of the operation at 
the time of casting a single fly so that it alights—whatever 
may be the difficulties of place or wind—in a particular 
spot with complete certainty, and proceeds to float down 
over a rising trout absolutely imitative of the living insect, 
with wings erect and natural motion, but there is also the 
beautiful perfection with which the insect is imitated by the 
fly-dresser, and the slightness of the tackle to which it is 
attached. Lastly, there is the skill which is required to 
land a fish of some size on such delicate tackle. 

The very thorough work of Mr. Halford, a complete 
monograph on the art of dry fly fishing, bears witness to the 
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nicety of this pastime. His book is a technical treatise 
which deals not only with what may be termed the 
mechanical part of the work, but with the portion of it 
which requires a knowledge of the habits of the trout. For 
example, after the fly has reached the water it is necessary 
that it should float along exactly like the natural insect, 
neither faster nor slower, nor in any other direction than 
would a living fly. When it does not do so, the artificial 
fly is technically said to be dragging ; ‘the meaning is that 
‘ it is travelling down the stream in some degree differently 
‘to the natural insect. This can occur in one of three 
‘ different respects :—Firstly, by the artificial fly travelling 
‘more rapidly than the natural fly; secondly, by its 
‘ travelling more slowly ; and, thirdly, by its drifting across 
‘ the run of the stream, in such case leaving a more or less 
‘ perceptible wake’ (p. 82). Mr. Halford then elaborately 
shows in greater detail under what circumstances ‘ dragging’ 
is likely to occur and how it is to be prevented. This, of 
course, is but one point which the angler must study, but 
it will sufficiently show those who are not yet acquainted 
with dry fly fishing the extreme skill and the acute obser- 
vation which are required in order to reach perfection 
in this fascinating and charming pursuit. It is surely not 
astonishing, then, that those who have made themselves 
masters of this craft are apt to look down on all other 
fishermen. ‘ There is far too much presumption of superior 
‘ scientific knowledge and skill on the part of the modern 
‘ school dry fly fishermen,’ says Mr. Halford, and he of all 
men should know. But those who have passed through the 
necessary apprenticeship may well feel some pride in their 
perfection, which itself is an example of the ardour for out- 
of-door sport and of the skill which is now displayed in it. 

To turn to the bock of Mr. Pritt—which, as we have said, 
illustrates very well an increasing and noticeable charac- 
teristic of angling in the North of England. This is best 
stated in the writer’s own words :— 

‘In one important matter, the fancy of Yorkshire anglers, indeed of 
anglers all over the North of England, had undergone a change during 
the past twenty-five years. Itis now conceded that a fly dressed 
hacklewise is generally to be preferred to a winged imitation. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek, andare satisfactory. It is far more 
diflicult to imitate a perfect insect, and afterwards to impart to it a 
semblar.ce of life in or on the water, than it is to produce something 
which is sufficiently near a resemblance of an imperfectly developed 
insect s‘ruggling to attain the surface of the stream. Trout undoubtedly 
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take a hackled fly for the insect just rising from the pupa in a half. 
drowned state’ (p. 19). 


Further reasons are then given for this opinion; but the 
practical result may be said to be that, whilst the Hampshire 
fisherman has been developing the power of imitating and of 
angling with copy of the live insect sailing on the surface of 
the water, the Yorkshire angler has been proceeding in quite 
an opposite direction, and has been endeavouring to de- 
velope the system of angling with imitations of half-drowned 
insects in rapid streams. The North-countryman’s view is 
sound and sensible: to make elaborate wings, which are life- 
like in the tacklemaker’s shop, but which cling round the 
body when the fly is sunk, is tolabour invain. On the other 
hand, bearing in mind the undoubted fact that the natural 
insect, after a very short submersion, or before it ever has 
risen to the surface, is a somewhat shapeless creature, it may 
be fairly asked if it matters much whether the fly be 
dressed with wings or simply as a hackle fly, provided the 
size and general colour be right. Mr. Pritt remarks, ‘ It will 
generally be found that the hackled flies account for the 
largest number of fish,’ but we doubt if there are yet suffi- 
cient clearly ascertained data to make it possible to say 
with certainty whether the Yorkshire theory is clearly true. 
Most anglers have from time to time fished in rough water 
with a cast comprising both winged and hackle flies, and 
over and over again trout are pretty equally taken by both 
kinds. “Be that as it may, the noticeable fact is that two 
distinct schools of anglers are now in existence, each of which, 
perhaps, pushes its theory rather too far. The modern North- 
country trout fisher practically discards any flies except hackle 
flies, of which he has an immense number. Mr. Pritt illus- 
trates (in a very admirable way too) and describes in his work 
sixty-two different kinds, every one of which may be considered 
as desirable for an angler on the Wharfe, or the Ribble, or 
any other North-country water. The Southern angler is apt to 
look down on any other form of angling than dry fly fishing. 
True, this form of angling, in some circumstances the only 
kind in which fish can be killed, is undoubtedly the very 
summit of angling. Again, dry fly fishing may be, and 
sometimes is, employed when a less delicate kind of angling 
is sufficient. Buta limited number of flies in his book and 
a single one on the cast fished dry are the cardinal points of 
the Southern angler’s creed at the present day, emphatically 
distinct from that of his Northern brother, who delights 
in a mass of tiny imitations and half a dozen flies on his 
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casting line sunk beneath the surface. Each school contains 
so many excellent anglers that we refrain from further 
criticism ; it is sufficient to emphasise the undoubted growth 
in recent years of these different theories and equally 
different practices. 

Of quite a different order are the books which give us the 
results of the observations of the student of nature, and 
which take us with him in his rambles by the river. Parts 
of the works of Mr. John Watson are pleasing and excellent 
examples of this class of literature, for they are from the 
pen of a writer who is first a naturalist and then a sports- 
man. They humanise what is the most refined of sports, 
while they show how much pleasure and profit, and how 
much insight into natural history, may be obtained by an 
angler, whether his basket be full or empty; they spread 
a knowledge of animal life among those who are not fortunate 
enough to be able to pass their lives in rural scenes; and 
they give at the same time pleasant pictures of meadow and 
stream. The instructive and the descriptive elements to- 
gether form a most healthy kind of book. How refreshing 
is this scene by the river-bank, one which a careful fisherman 
not too engrossed in his craft may note for himself, and yet 


one which may equally interest the man confined to urban 
life !— 


‘In the trout stream the heron stands looking more like a lump of 
drift stuff caught in the bushes than an animate object. Gaunt, 
consumptive, and sentinel-like, the bird watches with crest depressed, 
standing upon one leg. At other times it walks cautiously with 
lowered head and outstretched neck, each step being taken by a foot 
drawn gently out of the water and quietly replaced in advance. 
Occasionally the wader steps into a deep hole, but this causes not the 
slightest flurry. The walk is changed into a sort of swimming and 
paddling deep in the water, until the feet again touch firm ground. 
Woe to the trout or samlet that comes within range of the heron’s 
terrible pike, for it is at once impaled and gulped down. This impale- 
ment is given with great force, and a wounded heron has been 
known to drive its strong bill right through a strong stick. Ifa fish is 
missed, a sharp look-out is kept for its line of escape, and a stealthy 
step is made towards it. Should the distance be beyond range of the 
bird’s vision, a few flaps of the wings are tried in the eagerness of 
pursuit ’ (‘ Poachers and Poaching,’ p. 173). 


These details take us to the solitary stream; they are the 
fruit of days of accurate observation and of hours passed by 
brook and mere, all too short for the endless interests per- 
ceptible to a watchful eye and a patient mind. 

It is obvious that this varied yet simple kind of literature 
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will last as long as the taste for angling endures; it is part 
and parcel of the sport, and it is just as clear an indication 
of a natural characteristic of the time as the old legends 
of Tyrol which peopled the mountain lake and dark forest 
with supernatural beings. It reflects a feature of the age 
just as much as the drama of the Restoration shows us the 
coarseness and the demoralisation of its social life. Thus, 
while it has to be regarded as part of the body of modern 
literature for its own merits or faults, in days to come it will 
be perused by the historian of the society of the nineteenth 
century for indications of some of the noticeable charac- 
teristics of the period with which he is occupied. While, 
therefore, we may in serious mood look upon a great deal of 
it as trivial, we must not forget its relative character, we 
must not overlook the absolute and uniform healthiness 
of the entire body of it, and we must not shut our eyes 
to those parts which are full of charming description, 
which touch on enduring human interests, or which ac- 
curately portray and analyse the operations of nature. 
Such portions of it as deal with the subject of natural 
history help us to appreciate the large interest which in the 
last few years has been taken in the natural history of fishes, 
especially of Salmonide. The impetus given to accurate 
research into the phenomena of nature by Darwin and his 
school has been noticeable in the modest investigations of 
the angler naturalist. In these we recognise, in fainter 
form, but not the less surely, some of the consequences of 
the teaching and example of the higher kinds of modern 
science, and we may too well regard works in which their 
results are chronicled as evidence of the scientific tendency 
of the age. Indeed, the same influence may be traced in 
such works as Mr. Halford’s ‘ Dry Fly Fishing,’ to which, 
in its more purely angling aspects, we have already alluded. 
But the really accomplished fly fisher of to-day studies the 
habits, the character, and the life of the insects which are 
the prey of the trout and grayling with as much accuracy 
and care as he does those of the fish themselves. Upon the 
growths of the river depend the creatures which are the food 
of the fish ; hence, even a knowledge of plant life is indis- 
pensable to the man who wishes to be a competent master 
of a fishery. But such knowledge would not so many years 
ago have been regarded as absurd by mere sportsmen, and 
to the powerful influence of science at the present day must 
be ascribed the fact that the serious angler is now, in a 
sense, a man of science. The result has been that of late 
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an immense quantity of facts have been recorded concerning 
the habits of various species of the family of fishes, but it 
must be admitted that they have served chiefly to show how 
difficult it is to state any definite opinions on many obscure 
points, and how dangerous any dogmatic generalisation is 
on many questions as ‘to the division of species and of the 
habits of fish. In the introduction to the ‘ Study of Fishes,’ a 
work which it would be impertinent to praise, Dr. Giinther 
has written :— 

‘We know of no other group of fishes which offers so many diflicul- 
ties to the ichthyologist with regard to the distinction of the species, as 
well as to certain points in their life history, as this genus, although 
this may be partly due to the unusual attention which has been given 
to their study, and which has revealed an almost greater amount of 
unexplained facts than of satisfactory solutions of the questions raised ’ 
(p. 631). 

This was written in 1880, and in the ten years and 
upwards which have since elapsed a still greater number of 
‘unexplained facts’ have been recorded, and few ‘ satisfac- 
‘tory solutions ’ of debateable points have been found. It is 
well, perhaps, that we are able to understand our ignorance, 
but we repeat that the fact shows that in regard to natural 
history it is folly to dogmatise, since the accumulation of 
facts by observers has in the case of this genus chiefly 
tended to show how little in the way of general principles can 
be truthfully asserted. If there is anything which is a point 
of principle more than another, it is the proper enumeration 
of the species of a genus. But there is scarcely more agree- 
ment now as to the number of species into which the genus 
Salmo may be divided than in the day of Cuvier and Miller. 
Eivery observant angler has recorded fact after fact in regard 
to the trout, and still it is not yet settled whether there is 
one species of sea trout (Salmo trutta) indigenous to Great 
Britain or several, and, if several, how many. In the 
intelligent and observant work by Dr. Hamilton, which he 
well entitles ‘The Riverside Naturalist,’ the points at issue 
are clearly stated, as well as the conclusion, which we think 
the mass of facts proves. 

* Are we to consider Salmo trutta and Salmo cambricus as two dis- 
tinct species, or are we to take Dr. Day’s view, that these two fish are 
one and the same, dividing them into a northern and a southern race? 
Are we, as some suppose, to consider the phimock and the herling a 
distinct species, or only the grilse state of the sea trout? Is the whit- 
ing or whitling of Cumberland the same as the phimock or herling? 

‘Is the white trout of Ireland a distinct race, or the same species with 
the Salmo trutta ? 
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‘ After a very careful study of the mass of information collected on 
the subject, it appears to us that the external distinctions which have 
been relied on are dependent on localities and liable to change: that 
the internal differences are also too variable and inconsistent to form 
specific characters: and that the so-called species, as Day says, pass 
into one another by insensible gradation without showing any line of de- 
marcation ; that, if anything, they are merely local varieties. Indeed, some 
zoologists hold to the opinion that the sea and freshwater species are 
merely local races of one species, that anadromous and freshwater forms 
simply result from local circumstances consequent on immediate surround. 
ings, but that both are descended from one ancestral form’ (p. 259). 

The last sentence which we have quoted carries us a step 
further : it raises a doubt as to whether the sea trout and 
the freshwater trout are one species only, and it intro- 
duces us to what might have been supposed to be settled 
—the question as to the number of species, if any, of the 
common trout. Let us take one instance. There exists 
chiefly in the lochs of Sutherlandshire a fish which it has 
been the desire of every keen angler since the days of 
St. John to hook—what is popularly called the ‘ferox’; in 
other words, as specified by Dr. Giinther, the Salmo ferox, 
the great lake trout of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
this eminent authority asserts to be a distinct species. Dr. 
Hamilton dismisses this theory perhaps too summarily :—‘ As 
‘ regards the great lake trout (Salmo ferox), most authors 
‘and fishermen who have studied the subject, we believe, 
‘have come to the conclusion that the ferox is nothing but 
‘an overgrown and ugly example of the Salmo ferox’ 
(p. 266). The effect of locality upon trout is so marked 
that we confess we are in accord with Dr. Hamilton on this 
particular point. No one ever takes a small ferox; in other 
words, the ferox is a solitary and comparatively rare fish, 
nearly always of large size, and always taken in deep water 
in lochs of considerable extent. Thus the locality is such as 
to cause the ordinary lake trout to be large, powerful, and 
few in number; while any differences between the so-called 
great lake trout and the common trout are such as may 
always be accounted for by the effect of locality, which at 
any rate the records of anglers proves to be extraordinary. 
In the work on Fishing in the Badminton Library, in 
which the great lake trout is treated as a distinct species, 
an angling writer is quoted in regard to the existence of 
this separate species in Sweden. The marks by which he 

(the writer aforesaid) distinguished the ferox from the fario 
when of a greater weight than, say, 8 or 12 Ibs. were ‘the 
‘thick clumsy form, the great square tail, and the dull 
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‘bluish steel colour of the body, with but fewish spots’ 
(vol. ii. p. 177). Oddly enough, however, a little before 
another writer, who proves the existence of this separate 
species, is quoted. This writer thus states the differences 
between the common trout and the great lake trout :-— 

‘ The larger he (the common trout) grows the less he really resembles 
the great lake type. His increase is lateral rather than longitudinal. 
But the lake trout never loses his noble athletic and artistic propor- 
tions. In these characteristic qualities he runs with salar and trutta 
themselves. Into rivers or brooks, except for the purpose of making 
them tributary to the propagation of his young, he never wanders even 
in the lower reaches of rivers discharging into the lakes he inhabits. I 
have never met him in the summer months.’ 


But it will be noticed that the characteristics of the Salmo 
ferox of this writer are wholly opposed to those of the writer 
previously quoted, and that the peculiar habit of not en- 
tering into rivers is in truth an argument against the ex- 
istence of a separate species, since to remain in the depths 
of the lakes shows that he is a shy and large specimen of 
the ordinary trout. But we said previously that a small 
ferox is unknown. In the same volume it is stated that in 
the parr or early stage of growth it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between the young of the Salmo 
ferox and of the common trout. But if the character- 
istics of the so-called separate species are the same in 
youth, it clearly lies on those who aver that two separate 
species exist to prove conclusively that the differences in age 
do not arise from the effect of food, habits, or length of 
years, having regard to the fact, which has now been proved 
to demonstration, that in colour and form the ordinary trout 
is subject to variation through the influence of food and 
locality. We have dwelt upon the question of the existence 
of the Salmo ferox as a distinct species because it is one 
which it might have been supposed was of an elementary 
kind and could be disposed of without difficulty. It shows, 
however, that the mass of recorded fact has not yet pro- 
duced agreement, and that the data of the most eminent na- 
turalists are in truth uncertain. ‘ Yarrell,’ writes Dr. Ham- 
ilton, ‘makes ferox a distinct species, as having 13 dorsal 
‘ rays instead of 14, with a different form of scale. Giinther 
‘makes a difference of vertebree—56-57 in 8S. ferox, 59-60 
‘in 8. fario. But Day asserts that there are undoubted 
‘specimens of Salmo fario with 13-15 rays on the dorsal 
‘ fin and with 56-60 vertebre.’ When such eminent autho- 
rities differ we do not propose to arrive at a conclusion. 
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Again, it is by no means certain that some day the so- 
called Loch Leven trout, which even so eminent an authority 
as Dr. Giinther considers as a separate species, and which is at ° 
present generally accepted as such, may not turn out to be the 
common trout affected by locality. Because, as we have more 
than once said, the cardinal fact, which certainly is proved 
beyond doubt, is the effect of locality on the trout. It is 
customary to place the young of this trout in various waters 
in order to improve the quality and appearance of the local 
fish. At the various fish nurseries which have come into 
existence during the last ten years great pains have been 
taken to cultivate this breed, and it is contended that its 
introduction into other waters has improved the quality of 
the trout in such places, causing their flesh to become pink 
and firm. But it was pointed out early in this century by 
Sir Humphry Davy-—whose opinions are always worth 
careful consideration, because he added the training of a 
learned and scientific observer to the ordinary gifts of sight 
ofa keen and enthusiastic angler—that trout when placed 
in a different water from that in which they have been 
produced would not at once change their characters, but 
would do so gradually; and he proceeds to state that 
he has known trout so transferred which have gradually 
deteriorated, so that in about twenty years the variety 
was entirely lost and all the fish were in their original 
white state. Sir Humphry Davy, therefore, clearly re- 
garded what may be termed the process of deterioration 
under the influence of locality as one which might not 
become really noticeable until so long a period as twenty 
years had elapsed. Thus it is obvious that it is yet im- 
possible to generalise upon the influence of the change of 
trout from water to water with anything like certainty, and 
that before any distinct conclusion is reached many years 
full of careful, prolonged, and analysed observations must 
elapse. The angler naturalist has yet many facts to verify, 
and we think our readers who have not hitherto gone into 
details will be surprised at the opportunity which exists 
for the settlement by accurate observations and records of 
so many disputed points in this branch of natural history. 
And if in this old country we are not yet able to agree on 
these comparatively simple problems of natural history, how 
large a field of investigation, of argument, and of dogmatism 
lies open before many generations of our successors as the 
unknown lands of Africa and Asia become gradually accessible 
to the naturalist and the sportsman. 
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Art. XI.—1. Life in Parliament, being the experience of a 
Member in the House of Commons from 1886 to 1892 inclusive. 
By Sir Ricuarp Tempxe, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L, C.LE., 
LL.D. London: 1893. 


2. Essays on the Questions of the Day, Political and Social. 
The Political Crisis in England. By Goupwin Smira. 
New York and London: 1893. 


: - close of last year leaves after it a retrospect of 

baffled assaults on the Constitution of the realm and 
the integrity of the United Kingdom—a record of unexampled 
labour and unmitigated failure. Eight months of weary 
debate were spent on an impossible Bill, which served only 
to exhibit to the nation its manifold absurdities, incon- 
sistencies, and dangers. The measure was at last forced 
through the House of Commons by arbitrary and unpatlia- 
mentary proceedings, and this raw and ill-digested scheme 
was sent up to the House of Lords, where it instantly met 
its doom, to the great and general satisfaction of the country. 
No attempt was made to challenge that sentence, which had 
been foreseen from the beginning of the contest, and many 
even of the supporters of the Bill acquiesced in it with 
pleasure. Home Rule dropped for the present out of sight. 
The ‘ great mandate,’ to carry a Bill Mr. Gladstone avowed 
to be the sole object of his political existence, was forgotten ; 
and an attempt was made to divert the attention of the 
Ministerial party to other objects. For Mr. Gladstone was 
not yet satisfied. He added to the labours of a most un- 
productive Session an uncalled for adjournment to the late 
autumn, for the purpose of tampering with parochial 
charities and restricting the liberty of British workmen. 
Under the simple title of a Parish Councils Bill, a measure 
was introduced bristling with intricate details and far- 
reaching consequences ; but so clumsily was it drawn that 
its own authors were compelled to smother it with amend- 
ments. But here again Mr. Gladstone was foiled. No 
result had been arrived at when the year ended, and the 
month of January still finds the House of Commons flounder- 
ing amidst the blunders of 1893. Then, indeed, the powers 
of human endurance were overstrained. The Speaker was 
driven from the Chair by sheer exhaustion, which was shared 
by the officers of the House. Three hundred members 
dispensed themselves from attendance. We have to 
lament the loss of at least one accomplished and amiable 
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statesman who fell a victim to this cynical and brutal policy. 
The Ministerial majority, consisting entirely of the Irish 
faction, reigns supreme over English affairs; and the con- 
tinuance of the Session through the winter already blights 
the promise of the coming year. It seems probable that 
the Session of 1894 will open about three weeks before 
Easter. That fact alone annuls all the pledges thrown out 
to lure the unwary, for there will be no time to redeem 
them, and the discussion of the Budget will be at hand. Is 
this legislation? Is this government? 

Yet there never was a moment when great imperial and 
social interests demanded a more active and vigilant atten- 
tion, and we scarcely need to be reminded by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in his powerful essay that England is in presence of 
a crisis of no ordinary gravity. The augmentation of the 
navy, the administrative organisation of the army, the rela- 
tions of the Queen’s Government with the African Chartered 
Companies, the finances of India, the finances at home, 
the silver question, the increasing exactions of the Trades’ 
Unions, and our foreign relations, all demand the firm grasp 
of a statesman of cool, collected, and comprehensive mind, 
in the full vigour of his powers ; for these are questions im- 
measurably more important to the vital interests of the 
Empire than the speculative reforms which have absorbed 
and wasted the whole time of Parliament. 

At home we are confronted with a falling revenue, with 
a great trade depression. South of Yorkshire, the farmers 
have seldom had worse times than those they have lately 
experienced. We see workmen clamouring for work, for 
whom no work can be found. The great strife in the 
coal trade between capital and labour, causing the loss 
of many millions, and carrying distress into a multitude 
of other trades, seemed for a time likely to cause almost 
irreparable disaster to the great industries of the country. 
That strife has been patched up for the moment, rather than 
healed; and in a few weeks more it may be again renewed. 

On the Continent of Europe, nations armed to the teeth 
are confronting each other. France and Russia have dis- 
played, in a manner almost unprecedented, the warmth of 
sentiment that unites them. A Russian fleet appears to 
have become a permanent addition to the naval squadrons 
of the Mediterranean, at the very time that the public 
were surprised by the disclosure of the vast increase in 
recent years to the naval strength of France. Between 
France and England difficulties have occurred in the far Hast, 
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which might easily have given rise to something worse than 
strained relations. Whether those difficulties have been 
surmounted in a fashion satisfactory to England—whether 
our national prestige, so all-important to our position in 
Asia, has been upheld—and whether such arrangements have 
been arrived at as will secure future harmony between the 
rival powers, are matters of the first importance about which, 
as yet, the Ministry has given us no information. 

Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet are supposed to enjoy ‘ the 
‘confidence of the House of Commons.’ But, alas, it is in the 
House of Commons itself that the people have largely lost 
their trust! In the name of wonder, what is the meaning of 
this moral influenza which has attacked the House of Com- 
mons? What is the reason of its legislative paralysis? Why is 
it abdicating functions that belong to it as the great council 
of the nation? It was to Parliament, and to the House of 
Commons especially, that Englishmen used to turn when the 
political horizon was dark. But now men see only that 
their representatives have been labouring for the last eleven 
months with scarcely an intermission, at what? First of 
all, in endeavouring to found a new constitution upon the 
dreams of an octogenarian Prime Minister, and latterly in 
the more prosaic occupation of providing machinery to 
transact the local business of English parishes. In their 
first labour, though their exertions were gigantic, they 
naturally failed. In their last, though they have been toil- 
ing like galley slaves, they have not yet succeeded. 

What has come over the House of Commons? Has that 
famous assembly permanently descended from its high place, 
the greatest and wisest representative council which the 
world has seen? Is the House of Commons, after so many 
centuries of renown, to Jose credit with Englishmen, for the 
reason—a sufficient one, if it is true—that it no longer fulfils 
the functions which they have a right toexpect from it? <A 
House of Commons which, within the memory of more than 
one of its present members, has been three times reformed, 
which, much more than in the days of pre-reform parlia- 
ments, truly reflects the varied interests, aspirations, and 
prejudices of every section of the community! A House of 
Commons entirely free from every suspicion of that corruption 
which once cast so deep a shadow over its good name! A 
House of Commons chosen by electors, effectually protected 
from those influences of intimidation and direct bribery, in 
former times such potent factors in its constitution! A 
thoroughly representative House of Commons, a pure House 
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of Commons, a purely elected House of Commons, ought not 
surely, in the matter of efficiency and of credit with the 
people, to fall below the standard of the parliaments of 
Walpole, and of Pitt! 

Who leads the House of Commons? For ‘a leader, they, 
‘as all bodies of men, must have—be their work what it 
‘may, there is one man there who, by character, faculty, 
‘ position, is fittest of all to do it.’* Is it the leading or 
the leadership of the House, rather than its composition, 
that is to blame? Mr. Gladstone, in his prime, was the 
greatest parliamentary tactician of the century. At the age 
of eighty-four he is still the ablest debater and the finest 
rhetorician in the House of Commons. But an English 
Parliament has often shown that there are qualities it values 
more highly in its leading men than even the perfection of 
skill in the dialectics of debate, combined with the most 
impassioned eloquence. All men respect Mr. Gladstone’s 
experience, they reverence his years; whilst, at the same 
time, they know, if they know anything, that an octo- 
genarian Premier necessarily owes his position not to what 
he is, so much as to what he once has been. Lord John 
Russell, referring to the leadership of Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Althorp, wrote, ‘There are qualities which govern men, 
‘such as sincerity, and a conviction on the part of the hearers 
‘that the Minister is a man to be trusted, which have more 
‘to do with influence over the House of Commons than the 
‘most brilliant fights of fancy and the keenest wit.’ t 

The work which the House of Commons is invited to 
undertake by its leader ought to be of a kind to bring it 
credit. The leader must have regard before all else to the 
great interests of the nation. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, ay, the majority of the House of Commons, has 
to do higher work than that of a party caucus! It is a 
degrading view of the duty of a member of Parliament to 
suppose that his sole raison d’étre is to place and keep in 
office a particular statesman, and that statesman’s nominees. 
He himself has some responsibility towards his country—a 
responsibility which he has no moral right to cast off upon the 
party whip or the local wirepuller. Let us inquire what, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, has been the record, 
so far, of the existing House of Commons. 

The Parliament elected in July 1892 has now existed for 





* Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution.’ 
+ ‘Recollections and Suggestions,’ by Earl Russell, 
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a year and a half. The House of Commons has not yet 
concluded what is virtually the first session of the new Par- 
liament. True, it held a short session in August 1892. Mr. 
Gladstone then declared, and the House of Commons ac- 
cepted the statement, that the Unionist Government did not 
enjoy the confidence of the House or of the country. Wisely, 
perhaps, no censure was then passed upon the policy of the 
Unionist Government; no indication was given of the policy 
of those who were anxious to take its place. The House of 
Commons voted Lord Salisbury out of office and voted Mr. 
Gladstone in. Mr. Gladstone thereupon chose his colleagues, 
and Parliament was prorogued. 

What other work, we ask our readers to consider, has the 
Parliament of 1892 accomplished? What Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion may be we know not. Possibly his party managers 
und placemen may hold that the House of Commons in August 
1892 performed, to the general admiration, its sole function 
of voting out one set of officials and voting another set in ! 
We only know that thinking men are profoundly impressed 
with the failure of the new Parliament to do the work for 
which Parliament exists. The House of Commons has ab- 
sorbed to itself so very large a proportion of the authority 
and power of Parliament, that no one, to whichever political 
party he may belong, can see without regret and apprehen- 
sion the decline of that assembly in the respect and estima- 
tion of Englishmen. Let the House of Commons begin by 
respecting itself if it would continue to retain the respect of 
the country. 

The first business session of the new Parliament began in 
February of last year. Month has followed month, and year 
has succeeded to year, and when that session will end is still 
doubtful. From July 1892 to February 1893 Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues had full time to mature that Home Rule 
policy which, for the six previous years they had assured an 
over-credulous people, would, in appearing to separate 
Ireland and Great Britain, really and for ever unite into a 
single nation the jarring races, creeds, and local patriotism 
of the United Kingdom. They would satisfy Irish aspira- 
tions after Irish nationality ; they would prove to the British 
people that they, the Home Rule Ministry, were the best of 
Unionists. 

On February 13 a Home Rule Bill made its appearance, 
and for a second time in the history of the Home Rule con- 
troversy vague promises, inconsistent political professions, 
maudlin clap-trap about the Union of Hearts, had to give 
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place to the business-like discussion of a definite scheme. 
With the Bill we have dealt sufficiently on previous occa- 
sions. That a dozen English statesmen were found willing 
to take the responsibility of laying before Parliament so 
unjust, so retrograde, so unworkable a constitution as that 
devised by Mr. Gladstone is still matter of astonishment 
and perplexity to the great mass of educated Englishmen. 
The historian of the future will ask what manner of men 
were these who accepted at the hands, even of Mr. Glad- 
stone, so grotesque a constitution. To Ireland it meant 
ruin; towards England, it was in some of its aspects so 
strangely conceived that its provisions move men more 
to ridicule and to laughter than to indignation. What it is 
important, however, for our present purpose to recognise, is 
that when once that Bill was printed and laid before Parlia- 
ment, it became apparent to every one—not less, indeed, to Mr. 
Gladstone’s supporters than to his opponents—that it could 
not possibly become law without the sanction and approval of 
the people. The Bill was eminently useful as showing pre- 
cisely what Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet understood by the 
phrase Home Rule ; but as the project of a new constitution 
which was ever to come into actual operation, it was altogether 
unreal. Nevertheless, throughout the whole of a sitting of 
inordinate length, from February to September, the House of 
Commons was kept at work upon this precious project of its 
leader, as if it was supposed that anything could result from 
its deliberations! What did result was only what every one 
knew would happen. The measure was turned inside out in 
the House of Commons, and was then rejected by the House 
of Lords. In order to save the pride of Mr. Gladstone, it 
was necessary that the Bill should pass the House of 
Commons, that the people should then be told that Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure had obtained the approval of the nation, 
and had been rejected only by the aristocratic prejudices of 
some five hundred gentlemen sitting in a gilded chamber! 
To achieve a mere party object in the hope that some satis- 
factory electioneering result might be attained by setting 
the House of Lords in direct antagonism to the ‘ Liberal’ 
Party was the intention of the Ministry. The majority of 
the House of Commons did the bidding of its leader; it 
renounced all business but the consideration of a bogus bill 
and the necessary voting of Supply, and it surrendered, 
as if it ignored, the rights and privileges which it is of 
the utmost importance to the people, as well as to its own 
dignity, that the House of Commons should retain. 
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Adjourned in the latter half of September, the House of 
Commons again meets in November. Mr. Gladstone had 
declared that two measures affecting England must be passed 
before Christmas. It is not suggested that it was of the least 
national importance that the Royal Assent should be given 
either to the Employers’ Liability Bill or to the Parish 
Councils Bill in December 1893 rather than in August 1894. 
Both are measures of detail, as to the general principles 
of which men of all parties are fairly well agreed. The latter 
measure, establishing parish government upon a basis of 
popular election, is of considerable importance and intricacy. 
Many thinkers have long hoped that in the practical dealing 
with local affairs electors would find the best school to fit 
them for the exercise of the wider privileges of citizenship. 
The success of such a measure depends upon the skill and 
thoroughness with which its details are worked out. It is 
essential that the plan of the Cabinet should be hammered 
out in the House of Commons by men fully as well ac- 
quainted with the wants of rural parishes as any of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. It is clearly a bill which might well 
form the piéce de résistance of an ordinary session. Was it wise 
to try to hurry it through in a few weeks before Christmas ? 
The House of Lords again is certainly not less well acquainted 
with rural parishes and their needs than the House of 
Commons, and the Peers are required by the constitution to 
give a detailed examination to the clauses that come up to 
them from the other House. 

It must be clear to any one of the slightest Parliamentary 
experience, that under these conditionssuch a Billas the Parish 
Councils Bill can only be passed by conciliatory methods, 
by getting rid of those portions to which great objection is 
taken, above all by treating opponents and the House of 
Commons as a whole with the utmost frankness. This, 
indeed, seemed to be the view of Mr. Fowler, the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, and whilst his moderating guidance pre- 
vailed, there really appeared to be some prospect that, if the 
objectionable poor-law provisions were reserved as a subject 
for future consideration, the measure might become law ; and 
the great exertions of the House of Commons might not 
have been made in vain. These hopes have been dashed to 
the ground. Advice other than that of Mr. Fowler appears 
to have been acted upon; the Opposition feels that it is to 
be put down rather than reasoned with; it even believes 
itself to have been tricked; and the New Year is begun! 

Again the doubt arises. Are Ministers electioneering ? 
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Do they want to pass a Parish Councils Bill into law? Or 
do they want to charge their opponents with being the cause 


of its loss? If the House of Lords would only throw it 


out, or make such amendments as the House of Commons 
could plausibly reject, would not that suit, better than 
anything else, the peculiar exigencies of the Gladstonian 
Party ? 

The Employers’ Liability Bill is simple enough. It pro- 
poses to abolish the exception to the general law of liability 
by a master for the negligence of his servant. The courts 
of law hold that where a man is injured by the negligence 
of a fellow-servant, the former cannot claim from his em- 
ployer compensation for the injury. Previous legislation 
has already greatly narrowed the application of this excep- 
tion, and the Bill proposes to sweep it away altogether. 
About this, in the present state of opinion, there was no 
difficulty, and in both Houses of Parliament the main 
object of the Bill was approved. This, however, does not 
suffice for our electioneering Ministry. On several of the 
great railways, and in other industries of the country, 
employers and employed have by voluntary mutual arrange- 
ments themselves provided for compensation to men who 
are accidentally injured whilst at work, whether there has 
been negligence or not on the part of others. Large 
insurance funds have been raised by the subscriptions of 
both masters and men. Why, in the name of common sense, 
if the men prefer this insurance system, under which 
their right to compensation is a certainty, to the hazard of 
an action at law based on evidence of negligence, should 
they not be allowed to adopt it? It is believed that the 
leaders of the trades unions object to these insurance funds, 
because the men by subscribing to them give to their 
employers a hold over their employés, which makes them less 
dependent upon their trades union, when strained relations 
spring up between employers and employed. The trades 
unions have much political power. Their organisations are 
strong. The London County Council has discovered this, 
and has bowed before the masters of many votes. The 
House of Commons under party pressure does the same. 
The House of Lords introduces a provision for the protec- 
tion of these insurance arrangements where they have the 
approval of the large majority of the workmen. They do 
this at the instance cf the workmen most concerned. 
Hence the House of Lords and the House of Commons are 
at issue. Shall we again be told of the 500 gentlemen, and 
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of the gilded chamber, or will the Prime Minister guide the 
House of Commons to accept at the hands of the House of 
Lords a provision which only the pressure exercised by 
himself and his colleagues induced it to reject ? 

The longer the House of Commons sits, and the harder it 
works, the less it seems todo! More serious even than all 
this lamentable waste of time is the increasing popular dis- 
respect in which its conduct is involving it. How can it be 
otherwise? Yet primarily the fault is not in the House 
itself. It is in the absence of a wise and high-minded 
guidance of Parliament for great public ends that the dis- 
credit and the danger of the situation really lie. Before 
examining the prospect which Mr. Gladstone now holds out 
to an irritated, overdriven, and apparently helpless popular 
chamber, let us glance at the very recent past. 

It must be admitted that the Home Rule Party acquired 
office at a time, and in a manner, which made it difficult for 
them to achieve, as compared with their predecessors, any 
very conspicuous success. The six years’ rule of the Ministry 
of Lord Salisbury, rendered possible only by the cordial 
alliance and patriotic co-operation of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, had been singularly productive of benefit 
to the nation. In Ireland, law had been justly and firmly 
maintained, tenant farmers had been converted, and were 
being converted, by thousands into proprietors of the land 
they tilled, and a wise generosity on the part of Parliament 
had enabled the Irish Government to contend with some 
success against the chronic distress which always in greater 
or less degree affects the over-populated districts of the 
south and west. With the return of public confidence had 
come its usual accompaniments, increased prosperity and 
growing contentment. Yet the Irish Nationalist members 
of Parliament remained as hostile as ever to the Unionist 
policy; indeed, their hostility even increased, as they per- 
ceived in the success of the policy of their opponents the 
overthrow of that argument of despair upon which so 
many timid politicians in England had based their acceptance 
of Home Rule. The better Ireland is governed under a 
United Parliament, so much the worse in the eyes of every 
Irish Nationalist for the cause of Ireland a nation. Here, 
however, was a Government and Parliament which had 
shown both the will and the power to govern Ireland, which, 
not content with maintaining amongst Irishmen full protec- 
tion of person, of property, of individual liberty, as they are 
enjoyed in England, extended to the farming peasantry of 
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that island, at the expense or on the credit of the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom, material advantages such as no 
one ever dreamt of bestowing upon the farmers of England. 
The Unionist Parliament had proved that it possessed the 
power to govern Ireland firmly and justly, which some men 
had been foolish enough to doubt, and that it was at the 
same time ready to act with at least as much sympathy and 
consideration for the trials and distresses of the Irish people 
as for those of the people of England and Scotland. 
Abroad, and in its general policy, the late Government 
was equally successful. Wars great and small had been 
avoided, and the country had been kept free from those 
strained relations with other powers which have so often 
proved the cause of vast expenditure and the seeds of future 
mischief. Year after year, Mr. Goschen’s budgets lightened 
the burdens which annually fall upon the shoulders of 
the taxpayer, and especially lightened them upon the 
shoulders of those who were least able to bear them. By 
his successful conversion of the National Debt, the annual 
charge for interest was greatly reduced, whilst Mr. Goschen 
was able to boast that he had paid off a larger part of the 
debt itself than had been paid off in any equal period of 
our history. Yet, during his reign at the Exchequer, the 
State established Free Education, the army was fully main- 
tained, and for the navy a great scheme of construction was 
carried through, but for which the reasonable uneasiness now 
felt as to the strength of our navy, when compared with that 
of France, would have risen to a veritable panic. The 
principle of popular representation in the local government 
of counties was adopted both in England and Scotland, and 
a local government bill almost identical in its principles 
with the Scottish Act was offered to Ireland. The present 
generation has not known a Government more successful in 
administration, or a Parliament more fruitful in useful legis- 
lation, than the Government and Parliament which began 
their career in the summer of 1886. 

With the accession of Mr. Gladstone to office this era of 
rational progress came to an end. With him it was true 
enough that ‘Home Rule blocked the way.’ Yet Home 
Rule, the moment it ceased to be a mere party cry, and took 
upon itself the character of a definite policy clothed in the 
language of the parliamentary draughtsmen, not only roused 
in a high degree the antipathy of the British people, and 
drove the prosperous and protestant and loyalist population 

of Ireland to prepare for vigorous resistance, but seemed 
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even to lose much of its old charm with Irish Nationalists 
themselves. Mr. Gladstone and the Anti-Parnellite members 
of Parliament alone showed any zeal to amend, in the Glad- 
stonian sense, the ‘ Provision for the Government of Ireland.’ 
No great meetings were held in England in support of the 
Bill; no audible lamentations, no language of patriotic in- 
dignation, reached us from Ireland when it was rejected. Even 
Irish political agitation seemed to be paralysed by the shock. 
Yet the keen emotions of the Irish people, whether of anger 
or of grief, are not usually experienced in silence. In short, 
the Bill was dead as soon as it was printed. The Home 
Rule ‘cry’ had done its work, a majority had been got 
together for Mr. Gladstone, and after years of agitation in 
the country, after months of weary debating in the House of 
Commons, what was the result? A measure which, in the 
language of Mr. Courtney on the third reading, ‘no self- 
‘respecting legislature could pass.’ It did pass the House of 
Commons, however, which, if it retained its own self-respect, 
assuredly in passing it lost the respect of the country! 

No government and no majority can afford to suffer defeat 
in its main policy. Mr. Gladstone came into office with the 
professed intention of carrying Home Rule. He fails. It is 
clear that not only is his scheme lost for a session, but that 
it is annihilated for the duration of the present Parliament. 
The pride of a Minister and of his colleagues has generally 
led them to prefer resignation to the retention of office after 
they had become powerless to carry into effect their principal 
policy. They had, as an alternative to resignation, the 
power to dissolve Parliament. But Mr. Gladstone, with a 
truly magnificent courage, informed his constituents in 
Midlothian that to advise a dissolution would be to commit 
high treason against our recognised principles of popular 
government ! * 

The Ministry has been defeated, but it still believes that 
it can do what it likes with the House of Commons. Has 
not that assembly already proved, by the surrender of its 
right—nay, of its duty—of debate, by its readiness to pass 
fundamental changes in the Constitution, without one word 
of discussion, that it will obey the orders of its master, 
whatever they may be? He has at his command a party 
majority, of what elements it is composed it may be worth 
while to consider. This, apparently, is sufficient for the Prime 
Minister, and he announced with the utmost confidence that 





* Mr, Gladstone in Edinburgh, September 27, 1893, 
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in an autumn session of a few weeks before Christmas the 
Parish Councils Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill will 
be passed into law. As every one conversant with House of 
Commons procedure foresaw, this project has failed. Mr. 
Gladstone refuses either to lighten the Local Government 
Bill or to conciliate the Opposition, orders the House to sit 
every day of the week, sometimes even on Saturdays, up to 
Christmas, when he allows them three days’ holiday, after 
which he again requires their attendance till their allotted task 
iscomplete. The majority once more does his bidding. Is the 
spectacle, we ask our readers, of legislation under duress an 
edifying one? Let us consider the methods adopted, and to 
what result procedure of this violent kind is tending. 

The Parish Councils Bill is applicable to England only. 
A considerable majority of English members are strenuously 
opposed to the provisions of the Bill which affect the ad- 
ministration of the poor law, and they hold also views 
opposed to the latest phase of Ministerial opinion on the 
subject of parish charities. Three hundred members of the 
House of Commons are absent from Westminster, having for 
the most part paired, and having thereby disentitled them- 
selves from taking part in the further consideration of the 
Bill. The Irish Nationalist cohort, in sufficient numbers, 
remains. They, of course, care nothing for the Bill, which 
does not affect them; but their votes are in the pocket of 
the statesman who has promised them Home Rule. Without 
their assistance he cannot maintain office for aday! With- 
out their help an English Bill would be modified to suit 
English ideas! The Minister must play to the gallery. He 
must court the more bitter section of nonconformist Radicals ; 
he must dangle before the eyes of the rural peasantry the 
prospect of operating upon the poor-rate. Through what is 
becoming little more than the rump of a Parliament he will 
force his Bill! It is not easy to characterise in becoming 
language either the indecent violence of the Minister or the 
abject submission of his followers. 

And what is the object of all this violence? Why are the 
traditions of the House of Commons as to times and seasons 
to be flung aside? Are we in the midst of some great 
national emergency which justifies the overriding of our 
recognised Parliamentary customs? Is it an imperative 
national object that the Parish Councils Bill should pass in 
a limited number of weeks, and precisely in the condition 
desired by her Majesty’s Ministers? It is impossible to 
palm off on the public so transparent a pretence. No! As 
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with the Home Rule Bill, so with the Parish Councils Bill, 
our Ministers are not inviting the House of Commons 
seriously to legislate for the good of the country. They are 
asking their majority to play a part which may stand them 
in good stead, when they can postpone no longer the dreaded 
day of dissolution. Electioneering, to the exclusion of 
statesmanship, is the business which occupies the present 
advisers of the Queen. 

It is supposed to be essential to the interests of the Glad- 
stonian Party that heated conflict should arise between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. Mr. John 
Morley, on November 8, declared that ‘the combination 
‘between British Radicals and Irish Nationalists is one that 
‘will endure. We have each a common object, and one 
‘common enemy, the House of Lords, which has been the 
‘centre and the mainspring of [rish misgovernment.’* His- 
torically, the statement that the House of Lords has been 
the mainspring of Irish misgovernment is untrue; but Mr. 
Morley is guilty of a more serivus fault than the now com- 
mon one of basing historical conclusions upon their suitability 
to the exigencies of present party conflict. What men grieve 
to see in those who rule them is the utter want of responsi- 
bility to the nation as a whole, which is displayed in the 
language we have quoted. Mr. Morley is a Cabinet Minister, 
one of the immediate advisers of the Crown; yet he speaks 
of ‘enmity to the House of Lords,’ one of the branches of 
our Legislature, as if that were by itself a glorious senti- 
ment, which almost sanctifies the political aliance between 
British Radicalism and the men declared by Mr. Gladstone 
to be marching through stages of plunder and rapine to the 
disintegration and dismemberment of the Empire. Is it 
a light thing to bring the Constitution to at least a tem- 
porary dead-lock? ‘To set the Houses of Parliament in 
violent antagonism to each other? To produce a strained 
condition of public affairs out of which, without revolution, 
it is difficult to foresee the issue? Mr. Morley’s position in 
the State is a high one. He owes it to his countrymen and 
to himself to use the language of an English statesman, 
rather than that of a Sunday spouter in Hyde Park. 

There is at the present time no question before the 
country as to reforming the House of Lords. It may well 
be that changes may be required in the constitution of 
the Upper Chamber, which will increase its usefulness by 





* Speech et Manchester. 
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bringing it into closer sympathy with the people. When the 
time comes—when these proposals are seriously put forward 
—they will be considered on their merits. At present, the 
House of Lords is there. Its recent action, though it offends 
Mr. Morley, has the approval of a great majority of the 
British people. Mr. Gladstone last September was, it is 
quite evident, of the opinion that the House of Lords was 
supported by a majority of the people of the United Kingdom. 
Hence, of course, his remarkable extension of the doctrine 
of ‘ constructive treason*! In the meantime, our Ministry 
has to deal with the Constitution as it exists, though we are 
well aware that they wish to substitute for it something very 
unlike it; indeed, very unlike anything which has ever 
existed here or elsewhere. Cannot our Cabinet forget for a 
few short hours that they are electioneering, and reflect? 
We gather from recent utterances that at least two of our 
Home Rule Secretaries of State have developed into 
federalists! Do they, who find it not too easy to govern a 
nation with two legislative chambers, think they will manage 
better when the United Kingdom is endowed with eight or 
ten? It is not a high recommendation to a man to drive a 
four-in-hand, that he has already upset the coach in trying 
to drive a pair! 

Let us return to the House of Commons. The great aim 
of its leader is so to lead it as to get it into conflict with the 
House of Lords. To our mind, an unworthy, a miserable 
end for statesmen to pursue! What has happened, however, 
so far, at all events, is not that any material injury has 
been done to the House of Lords; but that the House of 
Commons is itself being lowered in the estimation of men. 
If the desire to accomplish legislation is genuine, there must 
be on the part of Parliamentary leaders and managers some 
reasonable adjustment of means to ends. Having promised 
to satisfy everybody, they have as yet done nothing for any- 
body. The feverish impetuosity of their action with regard 
to parish councils and employers’ liability seems to be 
plunging them deeper and deeper into the mire. We are 
already in January. If these Bills are to pass at all, the 
month will be nearly finished before Parliament is prorogued. 
Indeed, we believe it has been suggested that it is not 
obligatory to prorogue at all, and that the session might 
be prolonged by adjournments during the whole duration of 
the Parliament, which would land us at once in a Long 
Parliament, and ignore the authority of the Crown. 
Events will not move any faster if the Bills are lost by 
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disagreement between the Houses. Members must have a 
reasonable recess, and Easter Sunday is on March 25th. 
Ministers, to meet present embarrassment, have mortgaged 
their future. But the future has claims of its own. On 
the Address to the Queen’s Speech the House of Commons 
will be enabled to discuss, and ought to discuss, matters of 
greater national importance even than parish councils. 
The Estimates have to be considered, and the naval policy 
of the Ministry, whilst over both will be cast the gloom of 
the coming Budget. It is hardly too much to say that by 
its astounding mismanagement and misunderstanding of the 
House of Commons, the Ministry have already sacrificed, for 
the session before Easter, the legislative efficiency of Parlia- 
ment. Thisisnot all. The treatment to which the House of 
Commons has been subjected has, we believe, destroyed its 
self-respect, and with it its power to do effective work. A 
Parliament which has wasted its first two years of existence 
is not likely in its later days to acquire vigour. Mr. Glad- 
stone and his composite majority have tried their hands, 
and miserable indeed has their failure been. 

The great object of Mr. Gladstone and kis followers pro- 
claimed to all the world was to carry into law his Home Rule 
policy. In order to obtain a majority for this purpose, 
promises were lavished upon every section of the electors. 
Where is the Home Rule Bill? What has happened to the 
promises? People have hardly yet realised the complete- 
ness of the defeat of the Bill. Whenthe Home Rule leader, 
by refusing to dissolve, left the victory with the House of 
Lords, the game of Home Rule was up for ever, so far as he 
is concerned. Even under the most favourable conditions, 
the same Bill, if reintroduced, can hardly be in active 
operation in Ireland till next century. We believe Glad- 
stonian hopes point to a dissolution in the spring of 1895; 
the re-introduction of the former Bill in 1896, its passage 
through both Houses, and its receiving the Royal assent before 
the end of that year. The Bill, however, will not become 
operative till ‘the appointed day,’ a year or so after it bas 
received the sanction of the Crown. For six years after it has 
passed, the Irish Judiciary and Constabulary would remain 
under Imperial, not Irish, appointment and control; and for 
three years Irish land, a peculiarly Irish ‘affair,’ will also be 
withheld from the management of the Irish Parliament. It 
is clear, therefore, that the sovereignty in Ireland of an 
Trish Parliament, dealing with Irish affairs, is, even on the 
supposition that the hopes of the Gladstonian Party are 
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realised, a still distant prospect. It would be for the states- 
men of the twentieth, rather than for those of the nineteenth, 
century to decide upon what new principles the United 
Kingdom shall then be governed. 

Mr. Gladstone’s majority was obtained for the purpose of 
carrying Home Rule, but not by means of any popular 
enthusiasm in its favour. What has the House of Commons 
done to satisfy the expectations of those to whom promises 
‘were made? Let us hunt up a few of these promises. In 
October 1891, at Newcastle, whence issued the famous pro- 
gramme of the party, Mr. Gladstone promised, if words have 
any meaning, the following benefits or rewards to the people 
if they would only return him to power: Short Parliaments, 
Readjusted Taxation, Evacuation of Egypt, Permissive Bill, 
Payment of Members, One Man One Vote, Establishment of 
District and Parish Councils, Abolition of Entail and Facili- 
tating of Land Transfer, Disestablishment of Scotch and 
Welsh (‘or perhaps he should say of Welsh and Scotch’) 
‘Churches. Home Rule for [reland, without stating what he 
meant by it, to take precedence, of course, of everything 
else. Mr. John Morley in Dublin, with Lord Ripon in the 
chair, had promised (if words have any meaning) that the 
Irish political prisoners should be amnestied. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, in Lreiand, had promised that the evicted tenants 
should be immediately reinstated, whilst leading Nationalist 
members of Parliament promised that future evictions 
should cease. In London men were encouraged to believe 
that it was one of their most valued rights as free citizens 
to meet when they chose in Trafalgar Square. The people 
were exhorted never to forget the wickedness of a Ministry 
during whose rule rioters had been shot at Mitchelstown. 
The efforts of Englishmen to civilise and possess Uganda 
were discountenanced, and a vote of a few thousands for 
the survey of a railway from the coast was resisted. 

ls comment needed? ‘ Short Parliaments’ sounds like a 
joke! Who but Mr. Gladstone prolongs the life of the 
present one? The Permissive Bill, made inapplicable to 
Ireland, in order that Mr. Gladstone may retain the support 
of Irish members who would not tolerate it in their own 
country, has no chance of passing the House of Commons. 
It exists only to be talked about, not to be seriously pressed. 
Under Mr. Morley’s rule evictions proceed in Ireland. With 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in the Cabinet the evicted tenants are not 
reinstated. Under a Ministry of Mr. Gladstone English rioters 
are shot down at Featherstone. Lord Rosebery increases 
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the army of occupation in Egypt. Perhaps ke is about to 
take over the direct government of Uganda. Mr. Asquith 
keeps in gaol the Irish political prisoners, and orders his 
myrmidons in Trafalgar Square to break the heads of the 
Anarchists who come to ‘demonstrate’ there. Have men 
ever before gone so far in leaving undone what they said 
they would do, and in doing what they said they would 
not do? 

In Sir Richard Temple’s ‘Life in Parliament’ a most 
industrious member of the Conservative Party describes the 
various incidents of a six years’ attendance at the House of 
Commons. His narrative ends before the present House 
had entered upon its duties. Severe as was the work, 
often the mere drudgery, which his life entailed upon him, 
he could console himself with the reflection that it was not 
thrown away. If he sat long hours and walked wearily 
again and again through the lobbies, at least good work was 
accomplished, and valuable results were won for the nation. 
The Parliamentary machine in those days occasionally 
laboured very heavily, but there was as yet no deadlock. 
The exertions, doubtless, on the part ef ministers and mem- 
bers were great, but then very great results, as we have 
already noticed, were achieved by the Parliament of 1886- 
1892. For our part we should be inclined to doubt whether 
at any period of our history the House of Commons de- 
served, either in the social sense or with reference to those 
creature comforts which clubmen are supposed to value, to 
be called ‘the best club in London.’ We are assured that 
the true ‘club bond’ subsists in perfection ‘amongst the 
‘members of the Conservative Party,’ but that it is wanting to 
the House at large. It is, however, the very variety in the 
opinions, experience, class, and profession of members, that 
the real personal interest of the House of Commons, no less 
than its usefulness, lies, and which to many men will always 
make the tea-room, and the smoking-room, and the terrace 
of the House of Commons compare to advantage even with 
the luxurious halls and intimate fellowship of the Carlton. 

Let any one turn over the pages of Dod’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Companion,’ and he will satisfy himself that, to whatever 
criticism the House of Commons may be open, that Chamber 
has at all events succeeded in gathering within its walls a 
thoroughly representative body of Englishmen. There is 
hardly a walk in life in which some one or more members have 
not risen to eminence. Bankers, merchants, shipowners, 
brewers, directors of our great railways, men known in lite- 
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rature and science, lawyers and doctors, country gentlemen, 
colonial governors, soldiers and sailors, working men, are 
brought together, often the most eminent members of their 
class. It is not in its personnel we are convinced that the 
fault of the House of Commons lies, but in its management. 
It is one of the great evils likely to result from the present 
treatment of the House of Commons that the personnel of 
future Parliaments must suffer. Busy men, barristers with 
briefs, bankers and merchants with work to do, country 
gentlemen with their rural duties to perform, will not in 
future be able to attend the House of Commons. They can, 
of course, become members of Parliament and ‘ pair,’ which 
may perhaps suit the interests of the Minister better than 
their attendance. More probably they will give place to 
professional members of Parliament, who will practise the 
profession of politics because they can succeed in no other— 
a class which the Gladstonian project of providing salaries 
for members will greatly foster. . 

Sir Richard Temple tells us that in six years he took part 
in 2,072 divisions out of the 2,118 which actually occurred. 
At a moderate computation he must have spent no less than 
ten weeks of six days a week, and eight hours a day, in the 
mere process of dividing! Perhaps in those hansom-cab 
drives in the small hours of the winter mornings from the 
Houses of Parliament to the top of Hampstead Heath, 
when he shared the companionship of Mr. Ambrose, Q.C., 
and when the two used to exchange confidences on the events 
of the preceding twelve hours, the one or the other may 
have sometimes expressed a doubt whether such mechanical 
labour was altogether worthy of a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian ex-Governor, and of Her Majesty’s Counsel learned 
in the law. Our author always speaks of himself with 
becoming modesty as a mere sample of the great Conserva- 
tive Party. His hardships and his adventures were, he tells 
us, the lot also of his friends. Yet there is something im- 
pressive about that nightly drive to Hampstead, something 
which enables the reader to gauge in the concrete, so to 
speak, the lamentable waste of learning and of power due 
to our parliamentary methods. 

The breakdown of the existing House of Commons in 
its efficiency is complete. And no wonder! For Mr. 
Gladstone has been attempting to do with it what has 
never yet been done in this country. He has tried, by 
the mere driving power of the party machine, to force 
through Parliament revolutionary changes unsupported by 
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public opinion. A whip or an election agent counts votes : 
a statesman should also weigh them. Amidst Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers in the House of Commons there is no individuality 
of conduct left. It is true that in some cases where con- 
stituents take a strong view, as happened with the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, members have found themselves, to use a 
common expression, ‘between the devil and the deep sea,’ 
and have voted in some instances against Mr. Gladstone. 
In former days there were always in the Liberal Party and 
in the House of Commons, men out of office of high standing 
who had to be listened to, for they could and would make 
themselves heard and felt. Their independent action was 
due to their own character and their own self-respect. It 
was not dictated to them by their fears. Indeed, in ren- 
dering what they believed to be a service to the country, 
they were often willing to jeopardise their seats. Have 
members of this kind entirely disappeared from the ranks of 
the ‘Liberal’ party? To all appearance the sense of 
personal responsibility for their parliamentary action weighs 
as little nowadays with independent supporters of the Ministry 
as with Junior Lords of the Treasury! This may seem at 
first sight to add to the strength of the Minister; but, in 
truth, and in the long run, it is not so, for a parliamentary 
majority becomes discredited with the public when it is 
known to consist only of officials and of ‘items.’ 

Some months ago Mr. Goschen pointed out, in a remark- 
able speech at Hartlepool,* the danger to which the country 
was exposed, from the fact that its destinies were in the 
hands of ‘a preoccupied Prime Minister.’ Mr. Gladstone 
does not care for, he hardly pretends to care for, such 
measures as Disestablishment, or the shortening the duration 
of Parliament, or the payment of members, for the sake of 
the measures themselves. With him they are but stepping- 
stones Ly means of which he may attain the sole object of 
his desires. No institution is too venerable or too important 
to be treated by the Prime Minister as more than a mere 
counter in the game of Home Rule. In administration, in 
the general management of our national affairs, the absence, 
or rather the entire preoccupation, of what should be the 
superintending mind is disastrously apparent. Mr. Glad- 
stone lives, politically, but for one purpose—the carrying of 
Home Rule. And whilst the people are for the most part 
indifferent, if not actually hostile, to the policy of the 
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Prime Minister, he is personally indifferent to those matters 
which, far more than Home Rule, occupy the minds of 
men. 

It must now be as clear to the Prime Minister as it has 
long been to everyone else, that the existing Parliament will 
neither pass a Home Rule Bill nor give legislative effect to the 
principal ‘ planks’ of the Newcastle Programme. For what, 
then, is its existence prolonged ? To what ends are the ener- 
gies of the House of Commons to be directed? There is only 
one answer, and it is one which those who respect the House 
of Commons hardly like to contemplate. The life of the 
House of Commons is prolonged for electioneering purposes 
alone, and in the hope that, if the advisers of the Queen can 
succeed in ‘ setting by the ears’ the two branches of the 
British Legislature, some gain may accrue to the Democratic 
party when the General Election arrives. 

‘ Enmity to the House of Lords,’ to use the language of 
Mr. John Morley, is not a policy—it is merely an election 
ery. Are the mystifications and the folly of Home Rule 
tactics to be repeated, and a vague phrase once more to be 
employed to conceal the absence from the minds of our 
statesmen of any definite plan of Reform? Are the Ministry 
really going to propose to abolish the House of Lords as a 
legislative chamber? Assuredly they have not said so. 
Indeed, it would appear from their crude attempt at consti- 
tution-building in Ireland that they are inclined to believe, 
in a general way, in the usefulness of a second chamber. 
Do they, then, intend to reconstruct our second chamber, and 
to limit its powers? If so, they have as yet given the 
country no inkling of their scheme, nor of the means by 
which they intend to carry it into effect. It is difficult to 
discover in the speeches of Ministers that the thoughts of 
any one of them are projected beyond the next polling-day. 
Hence their preference for a ‘cry’ rather than a policy. 
Should ‘ Enmity to the House of Lords’ prove a good ery, 
and the Gladstonian party once more find themselves in a 
majority in the House of Commons, the country will doubt- 
less be told that its approval has been given in advance, and 
that the next gimcrack constitution which may spring from 
the brains of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues has behind it 
the ‘ mandate ’ of the nation. 

We believe that these tactics are vain. The most impor- 
tant question at the present time before the country is the 
character of the House of Commons and its efficiency to do 
the work for which it exists. Englishmen are much more 
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interested in restoring to the House of Commons its old 
character and dignity as the great assembly of the nation, 
than in patching and tinkering the constitution of the House 
of Lords. It is, in truth, the House of Commons, and not the 
House of Lords, which is upon its trial. The country, as 
well as the House of Commons, is sorely in need of guidance ; 
for men feel that the arts and methods of electioneerers and 
wirepullers have too long taken the place of responsible and 
patriotic statesmanship. We trust it will be long before a 
House of Commons again suffers the humiliating experiences 
of 1893. This House of Commons has been worse than 
mismanaged. It has been led to play a part quite unworthy 
of its great position in the State; and we fear there is but 
little prospect that it will regain the character it has lost. 
The nation will, indeed, be disappointed if in a new Parlia- 
ment the House of Commons does not show itself once more 
worthy of its ancient fame. 


No. UCULX VILL. will be published in April. 
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